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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


17 EXCHANCE PLACE, 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatie Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Stareh Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING | 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application. 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N, C., Equitable Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 











COTTON 

PAPER (LINEN, COTTON OR MANILLA) 

FELT PAPER 

COMBINATION (COTTON AND HUSK) 

COMBINATION (COTTON AND EXCELSIOR) 
PATENTED 


HUSK 


FIBRE 


BRASS CHILLED IRON RUBBER 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHING, DYEING, DRYING AND FINISHING MA- 
CHINERY FOR SILK, COTTON AND WORSTED FABRICS. 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning ‘Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, We: arpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Maci.ines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
Saco Pettee, 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


HH 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. MASS. 
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Canam Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Pickers, 
Revolving 
Flat Cards, 

Drawing 

Frames, 

Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 

Roving 

Frames, 

Spinning Frames, 

Spoolers 

and 


Reels. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 


Se Cm 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 
Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 E. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S. A. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Particulars, 


se . a x 
Samples nd Speci Rib Knitting Machinery 
Catalogues on Application. 
| for 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automati-¢ 
Sila ken nye Wevice 
for Welt. 

Improves 

ring Device 
itual length Kn 

Sizes & ¢ 
in lusi 
varying by one 
inch. 

Number of Feeds, 
1 to 12, according 

stvle and di 
ameter of machine 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
tine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 

A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 


Underwear 
and Hosiery 


The illustration 


shows our 


High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, etc., plain 
and shaped. 
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OUR NUYAPER CONE TUBE 


has more taper than any other. Knitting concerns that have 
tried it declare the delivery perfect, and many, who spin their 
own yarn, have given us orders for full equipments of No. 50 
self-oiling winders. 


High speed machines for all classes of winding 
made with interchangeable parts throughout. 


Universal Winding Co., Boston. 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 





Never=Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


antee that with our combination of Never- 







Patented in the 
United States 
and all 
Foreign Countries 









Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 
a much faster rate of speed 












Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905: 790611, May 23,1905: other patents ] ending 


Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 
Patent applied 


for 


PAT. APPLIED FO} 





Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 








and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool and Cotton 


Simplicity! Perfection! 
I i 


Electric 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Jacob K. Altemus is 
Addie to supply the best 
ee Winding Machinery 
O,. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders; 


 o in mind that I 


chines that are right 


DR tttinn nothing go out 

7 is not satisfactory 
efore delivery. 

The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 


Ppianutacterer should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery, Warp splitting as well, 


* oF Trinh ‘a rn 
lways produce ma- ; Aa i ce = 


. rs 


BJ prick Spoolers, Quiilers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Sena for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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a THESE 


Water Towers 


Are furnished 
by 


Tippett & Wood 


They provide a 
storage for water un- 
der pressure, and are 
valuable for fire pro- 
tection and _ personal 


uses 


The T. & W. Tow- 
ers do not fall or 
leak. 


All Sizes Built 


Plans and prices 
given on application. 


Address 


Tippett Wood 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Two good textile devices 


The Schaellibaum Grid. 
The Grid with a Comb. 


Combs the cotton in the lapper, extracts more dirt with less waste and 





produces an evener lap than any other. 





Where utmost cleaning is desired, we waste less than } of 1% 

















in lap- 
ping room—otherwise noneat all. Takes work off thecards. Gives 


greater production. Thirty days free trial. 








Patent Collar Board or Bolster 
for Woolen and Cotton Mule Spindles 


Simple but a revolution. 
Only requires re-lubricating once a year. 


The spindles run in a lubricant all the time, doing away with the old 
time continuous oiling. 
Has a life of from 5 to ro times longer than any other and the spindle 


always runs steadily. Thirty days free trial. 





Write us for full information. 


The Rob. Schaellibaum Company 
Providence R. I., U. S. A. 


Correspondence in English, French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
BRANCHES 


Mexico, Manchester, Mulhausen, Bombay, Tokio‘ 
Mexico England Germany India Japan 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS «4x0 FANS 


BELT DRIVEN ano 

For Wool, Cotton Stock, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Yarn, StocKings, 
Underwear, Etc. 


! 
r 


“sary 


ee, ‘* Hurricane’? Fan, Style No. 2. 
MXruck Yarn Dryer. Write tor Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Power Screw, 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Jackson Way is the Only Way 


to lace a belt if you want to do it quickly, cheaply 


and thoroughly. 


Ohe 
JacKson BeltLacer 


will lace a 5"' belt in less than three minutes at a 
cost of less than one cent, and the work will be 
faultless! Furthermore, the Jackson way permits 
a belt to be taken apart and shortened or length- 
ened, just as you wish, in a few seconds. And 
the lacing is unusually tough, 1900 tensile strain 
has failed to break or pull itapart. Yet so com- 
pact is the stitch that it passes over the smallest 
pulley without noise, slipping or friction. 

Write to-day for free belt lacing proposition. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 


Birdsboro, Pennsylvania. 
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HARWOOD'S MAGHINERY 


Increases Production, Improves Quality, Decreases Labor Cost. 
The Apperly Feeder 


FOR SECOND BREAKER AND FINISHER CARDS. 













ichine was originally brought to this country and introduced against great opposition, 
by the founder of this concern, the late Geo. S. Harwood. ‘To-day there are about 
15,000 machines of our construction running in this country and Canada. We have 
greatly improved the machine. It is to-day an efficient, positive and up-to-date feed, 
and we can offer manufacturers the choice between the Kemp Positive Geared 


Traveler and the Standard Traveler with all other recent improvements. 


Call on us for particulars and information about all matters relating to 
Feeding Machinery. 


GEORGE S. HARWOOD & Son, 


53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 











Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, inc. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


















Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


" latest Catalogue a R 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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=~ 8 x 


7 3 g > 2 


97 98 99 100 10! 
SPOOL AND BOBBIN MACHINERY 
Complete Equipment 


OF THE 


MOST MODERN TOOLS 


25% SAVED 
Over the Old Methods 
Send for Catalogue and Particulars to 


THE 


Defiance Machine Works, 


DEFIANCE, OHIO 
AUTOMATIC SPOOL TURNING LATHE AUTOMATIC BOBBIN LATHE 


Fairbairn Lawson :2ss.:isetissine 
Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 


Combe Barbour, Lid, ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw. 


ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Lawson Branch 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 


Hope Foundry. Leeds, England and Automatic Spinn ing 
MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR Frames for Manila. 


Improved Laying Machines. 
Haskell-Dawes Tubing 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute "== 


rownell’s Patent Twisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 
for the Manufacture of Complete Plans ond Estimates 


Preparing and Spinning 


Special Machinery 


Sag 
Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl Tr 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine = Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 
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ol Nl ic AN Providence Machine U0. 


ao UT Tree = Manufacturers of 
te Gilead ai " ne TW c P| : 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


¢@ : Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


ee G64 Rddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I 
REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 












S. A. Felton & Son Co. revorvixe rrar canvs Manchester, N.H. 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
and price. 


THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE Co.., 
i9 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY, 


Every Description of Fine Leather for Textile Use. 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


CHARLES CAIN, SON & GREENWOOD, 


ot Ae.0eras, ENGLAND. 


CARD “CLOTHING 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Silk. 












451 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.’ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


CHARLES 8. BARTON, Pres, and Treas. Established 1837. 
GEORGE 8S. BARTON, Secretary. Incorporated 1867. 


Rice, Barton & Fales 
Machine and Iron Company.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing Machines 


From ONE to FOURTEEN COLORS, 
for ALL KINDS OF FABRICS. 
ALSO 


Duplex Printing Machines, Forcing Machines, 
Color Kettles, Copper Printing Rollers, 
Winders for Greys, etc. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S.A. 
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Dryers for Wool 
—_» and Cotton Stock, 
Yarn, Stockings 
and Underwear. 


Carbonizers, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring 
Machines. 


Ventilating Fans, 


Bleachers, GEARED TRAVELER. 





We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler and 
Suni aieeiee Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. Reclothing or furnish New Metallic Toothed Cylinders 
and Feed Rolls. 


DYEING MACHINES, TOM TOMS, CHROMING, WASHING AND OXIDIZING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY, 


(3th AND WESTMORELAND STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat Telephene, 598 and 699. 


\() | SONS o 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
FACTURERS OF Tentering and Drying Machines. 


Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 


W O O | e n M ac h 1 n e ry ‘ih Guin te Frames. 


Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
ing Machines, 
Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Warping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &c. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
good repair at /ow prices. 









TRUCK 
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Teasel Gigs 


Crocker. Wheeler 36-in. Vertical Fan Outfit. 
See Bulletin 54-Y. Two Contact Upand Down Gig 


FOR VENTILATING AND FOR REMOV- Send for photograph of our 
ING STEAM FROM THE DYE HOUSE. New Two Cylinder Gig 


Crocker-Wheeler Company, The Best Yet 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO 
Ampere, N. J. ™ Oe : 
Springfield Vermont 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 
Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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m || @PINDLES 


that lost PLLA ES OE 






might because 












have they 
been were EASTO N 
made. not. 






AND 





Production 
determines cost 








BURNHAM 






The operating expenses of your mill 









have to be charged against the yardage NIACHINE 


produced be it large or small. If looms 


are standing idle waiting for warps to 




















be drawn in—a condition of frequent 


occurrence in many mills—then your 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


cost increases and your profit decreases 





and sometimes disappears. 


The Barber 
Warp Tying Machine 









R. I. 


does away with drawing-in troubles by 





its rapid and perfect work. The kind, 
number or condition of the harnesses 
matters not, the warp ends are tied at 


the rate of 250 knots a minute. In- 






creases output and effects a very ma- 






REPAIRS 


terial reduction in cost. Call and see 













one in operation at our sales room. 


FOR 








Barber— Colman Company 
77 Washington St. 






RABBETH 


North) 


Boston. SPINDLES 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw WooLt AND COTTON MACHINE. SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE. 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P.O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Wisechite and Scouring Woolen, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Waste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
~ INFROM 

6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


it 
5 
} 
! 
ia 


SuLpHuR Hostery MACHINE, SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
lows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 

sian te SPs es either single, double or triple. 


D.R. HENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. sscessors to KENYON BROS. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 
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TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HUNT-McCORMICK 





Cylinder or 
Balance Gate Casing 


Least Water, 
Greatest Power, 








-_ oa Uniform Speed 


ini a 


Complete Equipments 
We make Special Designs to meet | 
TEXTILE MILL conditions. § 
FLUMES, REGULATORS, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARS, 
CLUTCHES, HANGERS, ETC. 
UNDER-WRITER FIRE PUMPS. 


Wet Finishing Machinery 


Fulling Mills Washers 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


FOR WOVEN AND KNIT GOODS 













Dye Tubs—Soap Tanks—Centrifugal Pumps 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. 








Works: Orange, Mass. 
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Automatic Wool Washers 


PARALLEL RARE 
Ohe “STONE DRYER,” for Wool, Cotton, Rags, Etc. 


CARBONIZING BACHINERY, ETC. 


a et 
a nee = a 


os 


Fulling Mills, Cloth Washers, 


WOOL OPENERS, SELF FEEDS, DUSTERS 


JAMES HUNTER MAGHINE COMPANY, "x2 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


it Absolutely secure 

be combination of 
Shield and Bobbin 
Rie guaranteed. 


































BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 


Absolute Security. 





Specialties: PATENT *““LOCKFAST”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 

TRADE MARE CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
to Steam, Moisture 
or Oil. 





GOLD MEDAL S8t. Louis, 














aout yy ae 4 1904 DIPLOMA 4d’Hon 
Loose Shields ® BEADED SHIELD Fa neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. — - ~ - Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 








SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Greatly increase capacity and per- 
manent efficiency of steam turbines. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 





10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway 





A PERFECT CLOTH EXPANDER 


The recent invention of Wm. 


= Mycock, an English cotton manu. 
F facturer. Hundreds sold in 

r\ iy NN: us 2. j p> Great Britian and on the Conti- 
ia = nent. Large bleacheries in this 

country where it has been placed 
on trial are delighted with it 
Gets the full width of goods, with 


perfectly even tension both ways. 
Can be attached to calenders or 

















cans. Put it on trial. 
ww 
Patented in United States, Cam 
ada, Great Britain and Continen 


tal countries. Infringements will 






be prosecuted. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., GO INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
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oe 
COMPOUND—THAT’S WHY 
Barney Compound Ventilating Fans Ventilate, Purify, and Dry. 
Notice the compound feature—it does the work, 
They force out all atmosperie impurities and draw in 
pure air. They often double capacity of drying rooms, 
expel loose steam from dye houses—preventing conden- 


sation, cool spinning rooms. 
The Barney System zs the 
most economical. 


TELL US YOUR PROBLEM. 
WRITE TODAY. FREE TRIAL OF FAN. 


Spool and Bobbin 
Machinery 


that enables textile manufacturers to 
produce their own spools and bobbins 
with saving and satisfaction. Tell me 
what capacity you require and I will 
tell you of the machine that will meet 
your requirements and what it will cost. 


J. W. MURKLAND, © spooi ana'sonpin machinery BARTON, VT. 


The Reeves Variable Speed Transmissions are giving 
many textile manufacturers the “more-profit” speed 


a _ 


More and more textile manufacturers are coming to realize 
the importance of quick and accurate speed control in 
the various departments of their mills. Don’t let the 
dollars slip away—run every machine at its proper speed 
all the time. Improves product and increases profit. 


After thoroughly testing, a prominent Lowell Mill re- 
cently ordered a carload of Reeves Valuable Speed Tran- 
smissions for use in their finishing and dyeing depart- 
ments. They would save money in yours. Write for 
proof. 


Reeves Pulley Company, 
Special New England Representative, > 
ELLIOTT F. ALDRICH, Box 21, Providence, R. I Columbus, Indiana. 
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THE FISHER PATENT GARD FEED 


Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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She Hussong Dyeing Machine 


Patented Nov. 6,1900. April 9,1901. Nov. 29,1904. June 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SUPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 


This fllustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting 


Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 
Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine suspended. 8 ; _— 


dye-liquor through the yarn when in operation 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, 
Saving of 754 in Labor, Makes No Waste Whatever, No Friction on the Material. 
Requires but Little Power to Operate. 

Leaves the Yarn and Slubbing it its Natural Condition. 


hie American Dyeing Machine Co. Office 609 Pearl St, Camden, N. J. 


BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


‘The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
_ _ set-screws superfluous. 
* Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
We te ~~ , of different sizes. 
Patented in the United States Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 


and Foreign Countries. é 
- turing. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD, 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 
WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 
Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


- « « SOLE IMPORTERS OF . . 


ASA LEES c& CoO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- | LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build- 
fmery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk ers of og tage Machinery, etc., etc 
ATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. Make R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
"Deceatioe ot Looms, ete. miceantniaateied GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Te sting Machinery, Wrap 





AND WORSTED. 


















JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, soar pat SRSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 
Hemp and Jute Preparing an‘ Spinning Machinery. GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, ete. . 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for W oolen and Worsted Cards. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS,, Hardened and Tempered Steel DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders. 


Card Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 
. ot CORD AND VELVET = MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. +» Core.aroy Cutting Machines, e 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 








JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


i . Dr 


\ 


AN 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Pateut Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““ino‘Unironm. 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black’ Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., *Saicaberrara PENN. 





PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME, 





a eerd 











— = 
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WILLIAM FIKIN, Pres. Pere FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


792 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recommend- 
ation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


¢é . o . = . . ‘ 55 
Simplicity and Originality of Design. 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty year 
receiving the HIGHEST AWARD in this country and Europe for its AIR-MOISTENING 
SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDLALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet ‘‘T” on Humidification. Legal Pro- 
ceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S$. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Run true on card table— 


Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. have a very smooth finish 


For use in which allows the roving to be drawn 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


from the can with practically no resis- 
tance, thus avoiding broken ends, 


Vulcan Roving Cans 


ure light in weight, rigid, strong and 
very durable. Made of the best chem- 


Seamless Woven and ically treated fibre with tinned soft 


Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
‘ : equal. Send for circu, 

(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. Send for booklet. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Ex] J a mes Hil Manu Cc ri oO 


13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


EVANS’ FRICTION CONES. 


Eight Thonsand Sets in Operation in This Country and Europe. 
A partial list of manu- 
facturers who have 
Evans’ Friction Cone Pul- 


steel rings, accurate in size and per. 
fectly round. Getour prices 


STEAM TRAPS 


leys in ——-> trans- 
mitting from ONE TO 
FORTY HORSEPOWER: 
National Bi-cuit Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.. 300 sets. Merri- 
mack Mfg. Co , Lowell Mass. 
20 sete. Arnold Print Works, 
No. Adams, Maes. 11 sets, 
John & James Dobson. Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. 34 sets. Stinson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Pa, 40 
sets. Frederick J. Falding, 
New York, N. Y., 20 sets. 


Smith & Winehester 
Co., So. Windham, Conn. 
250 sets. Furguson & 
McRae, Belfast, Irelend, 
25 sets. Mercantile Laun- 
dry, 80. Windham. Conn , 
250 sets Washburn & 
Moen, Worce-ter, Mees, 
large number, all sizes. 
Dennison Tag Co, Bor- 
ton, Maas,, large number, 
smallsizes. Saco & Pettee 


seems Co., Newton, | 


Mass., 275 sets. Pacitic 
Milis, Lawrence, Mase. 
13 sets. 


Send toG. FRANK EVANS, 1288 Center Street, 
Newton Center, Mass.. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


Olass A Return Trap 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere, 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 

SEND FOR 


Catalogues A, B and C 


ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, N. WY. 
Established 1870. 


FRED’K TOWNSEND, Pres. 


JAMES H. BLESSING, Gen. Mgr. 
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“The Best Machine 


on the Market.” , im : oe HALTON 
a ahi ie | | a\ JACQUARD 


_ a, ma | . | 5 Original Fine Index Machines 


i S 

nM ” . 14) Single Lift, Double Lift, 
. Double Cylinder, Rise 

and Fall, Crossborder, 


a> THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representatives 
A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


7 H. 
Catalogue upon request. oe Garsed. N.G 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N. J: 


rorgawes; AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 


With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards, The latest 
and best and only Feed that will make yarn positively even. 


ALSO 
CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly 


Write for particulars. 








Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 



















ae 
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L. B. BRAINERD, ¥,. B. ALLEN, J. B. PIERCE, L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 
President. Vice-Pres‘t. Secretary. , Ass’t Secretary. 



















New ENGLAND TEAM USERS of this country have 
DEPARTMENT upwards of 90,000 Steam Boilers 

101 MILK STREET, under the inspection and insurance 
BOSTON, Mass. supervision of this company. 


Cc. E. ROBERTS, 
Manager. 

















W. H. ALLEN, 
Ass’t Manager 





LL. FF. PALES 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 





Bibenaais 


did Ui; 


MACHINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES WHERE A NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES. 





50-IN. MACHINE 










PAPER 
SLITTING 
MACHINES 


— WALPOLE, MASS. 


MACHINERY U. S. A. 
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“One machine instead of two.’’ 


MERIT CONTINUES TO BE RECOGNIZED. 
Af} Sold to the largest and finest 
mills in the United States 
Finest 
Quality 
Less 
Waste 


Combs any length of staple. 
6O SOLD to the largest and finest mills 
in England and on the Continent. 


Production 
Set of 6 Combers, 10% in. Lap Set of 6 Combers, 12 in. Lap 


of 6 heads each. of 6 heads each. 


1500 to 5200 Ibs. per week of 53 hours. 5200 to 6100 Ibs. per week of 53 hours. 
The floor space required for set of The floor space required for set of 
6 Nasmith Combers, 1 Ribbon and 1 6 Nasmith Combers, 1 Ribbon and 1 
Sliver Lap Machine is 662 square feet. Sliver Lap Machine is 677 square feet. 


Messrs. John Hetherington & Sons., Ltd. sole manufacturers of the 
Nasmith Combers are in a position to promptly fill all orders having recently 
trebled the size of their comber plant. Send for catalogues. Full line of 
parts constantly in stock. 


186 Devonshire St. 
Stephen C. Lowe, soston. mass. 
AGENT FOR 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, England 


Makers of Textile Machinery. 
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If you stamp a name or trade mark on your goods, you need 


KAUMAGRAPH TRADEMARK STAMPS. 


No machinery, ink or paint—quick operation—inexpensive. 


Samples on request. 


Kaumagraph Co., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EXCELSIOR =e, "t25. perfectly. 


The best lubricating and softening product for 


Wool, Cotton, Wool and Cotton mixed. For some 
manufacturers 7¢ el/zminates the scouring process which 
is required with all other wool oils. In all cases it 


effects large saving in time and soap, insures 
clean goods and superior fabric. /¢ will mot gum in 


the cards. Write for samples, prices and particulars. 
COMPOUND Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co., Cincinnati, 


Conclusive evidence of merit— 


repeat orders from 
leading mills aftera 
year’s constant use. 


The reason why we are getting these repeat orders 
is not hard to find—tis the continuously  satis- 
factory results that are secured by using the 


Bell Humidifying System 


With its even and automatic regulation of humidity from card room to cloth room, the 
unife.mity of conditions are maintained, that improve the quality and increase output. 


Send for catalogue and prices. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97 Cedar Street, New York. 





Feb. 1907 INSURANCE 


Preventing Waste 


You are looking for any help that will prevent waste 
in your business. You watch the output of your plant,*the 
raw material on hand, and the workings of your factory 
system, closely. Yet there is a possibility of a far worse 
leak than in any of these. 

Suppose an injured employe gets a verdict of $5,000 
or more against you. Suppose your Employers’ Liability 
Policy contains some technicality that lets the company out. 
Or suppose vou have no policy at all. Don’t you see how 
this leak more.than offsets all your care in other directions? 


Prevent it by taking now our 


Perfect Form of Liability Insurance, 


which has no loopholes. It gives absolute protection. 


Send for our series of booklets and sample policy, 


Form 237-G. 


Maryland Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Maryland continues to sell at fair rates, the Standard 

2 : F . ee 

form of Liabiliiy policy, which is as good as the best sold by any 
other company. 

The Company also writes Teams, Elevator, Steam Boiler, 

Water Damage, Physicians’ Defense, Plate Glass, Disability, 

Health, Fly Wheel, Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, and all other 


classes of easualty insurance. 


$3,001, 447.60 | Miexries Geocere Grower] Pron te 0 
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“Compo” Cork Insert Loom Clutches are not af- 
fected by wear, dust, oil or atmospheric conditions 


They always remain clean—pick up the load quickly—do not 
require adjustment and transmit twice as much Torque as leather- 
faced clutches. 


THE AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY has adopted Cork /nsert 


clutches. 

THE CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS of Worcester, Mass. 
(licensee), is shipping more than 100 looms so equipped per month. 

THE AMOSKEAG MFG. CO, (licensee), is rapidly equipping its Worrall 
clutches and loom clutches with Cork /nserts. 

THE CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM COMPANY of Worcester, Mass. 
(licensee), has adopted the “ Compo” Cork Insert clutch for practically its 
entire output. 


THE WOOD WORSTED COMPANY has ordered 1000 looms and will 


soon order 500 more looms fitted with Cork /nsert clutches for the new mill now 
being erected at Lawrence, Mass. 


Write for full particulars 


National Brake and Clutch Company — '%,State Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
WM. W. WHITCOMB, Pres’t. LAWRENCE WHITCOMB, Treas. 


Aiton Machine Co. 


New York Harrison, N. J. 


ARTHUR S. BEVEsS, President. 


THos. A. Arron, Vice-President. 


Joun S. SHOWELL, Sec. 


Wire Rope Machines, Hydraulic Presses, 
Insulating and Stranding Machinery, 
Rubber Machines. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company 





Furnishes the Electrical Apparatus for 
driving and lighting all classes of 


TEXTILE MILLS 


This Company has installed more than 75% of the total horse power 
used in the electrically driven textile mills of the United States. 
Information given and estimates furnished at any office. 





a reve see; Principal Office: Schenectady,N. Y.  Sassotistn 


all large cities. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 218 South Eleventh Street. ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 


Kitty Years 


N THE MANUFACTURE OF 


“J-M” Asbestos Packings 


Fifty years ago—when conditions were not so severe and requirements 
less varied —*J-M’’ Asbestos Packings were first placed on the market. 

Then, we made a packing for many purposes. Now, because of the 
many conditions to be met, we make a ‘‘ Packing for Every Purpose.”’ 
From the very beginning, ‘‘J-M’*’ Packings have gained their reputation 
by meritalone. Asa result there is a greater demand for them than for 
any other. 

Ez ery one cf them is guaranteed by ane vpertence Of 50 years. 


Write Nearest Branch for Packing Catalog No. 101, 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York Boston Pittsburg 
Milwaukee Philadelphia Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis San Franciscé 


Los Angeles Minneapolis 
Seattle New Orleans 
Kansas City London 458 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


LEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 
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The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 


FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager. 





T.C.ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


LOWELL. MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WARPING, BALLING AND 
BEAMING MACHINERY 
PATENT EXPANSION 
COMBS 



















Southern Agent, STUART W.CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C. 


WRITE FOR 








PARTICULARS. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. 


WORCESTER, * MASS. 


“Coronation” 
Mill 

- Sewing 
Machines. 


Sews any fabric, 
wet or dry, thin 
or thick, fine 
stitch or coarse 
stitch. 













BIRCH TREEs 


BIRCH 
BROS. 


SOMERVILLE, 
MASS. 



















Send for 


FEARNAUGHT PICKER, Catalogue. 





Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. A Sent on Trial, 


~ 


Cloth Finishing Machinery. — LEACHING. DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY, 


This Trade mark on every package. There is only ON —E 


ALBANY GREASE 


AND WE ARE THE ONLY MAKERS, 


We have solved the problem of economical lubrication, 
Cost of using oil 
































Cost of using Aibany Grease 


Reg, U. 8, Pat. Of, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER, a Sample Can of Albany 
Grease with an Albany Grease Cup free of charge or 
expense for testing. Always give the name of concern. 
The only information necessary to send is pipe connection in 


bearing, DEPTH OF OIL HOLE FROM TOP OF TAP TO JOURNAL, 


and give particular part of machinery on which the same is to 
be used. 








Look for YELLOW Label, 


ADAM COOK’S SONS, 313 West Street, New York City, U. S. A. 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RING HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899, 


23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE CHAFFEE ~~ CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood ——o 
Needs no covers, __~_— 

Will not splitS 


In Freight, Not ible to break —=——==—HAPPEE BROTHERS COMPANY 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS. OXFORD. MA$5}5. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas billto keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

Rope is up 
Trojan Bale Tie and 
Band is down, 
Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 
vanized in coils 
Ly , : from 2000 to 3000 
: = a feet without a 
MAURICE GANDY ese break Tidths 1 
l ceeepnaevenes Goa Fouuh Sree break. W idt is lg 
GENUINE RED ’ 33 Ve Me, 34 and 1 inch. 
STITCMED COTTON DUCK | , With the present high 
BELTING. prices of rope Trojan 
: . 7 Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 


Bleacheries, Dyehouses, Textile, 
Woolen and Cotton Mills aready sed 
to use the Genuine Gandy beltulwuys, 
Its fame for resisting oils, acids, 
heator water and for maintaining a 
steady non-intermittent grip com 
menced from the first, thirty years 
ago. Gandyisthe mill man’s belt, it 
is just his idea of a economical und 
highly effiecient power transmitter. 
Send for booklet “Experience with Gandy.” 


THE GANDY BELTING CO. me Woven Wiey. Ce. 
ee = 7.8 eo) Cline: 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small ana odd 
AN . HIN G items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 
AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 


prowencer es” IN Mill Supplies. 


ASHWORTH BROS.-, 


MANUFACTURERS 0F—— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 












ein ee ae 





i FAL, RIVER, MASS. 
| 
4 Thread and Silk Se se O O | oe of any description —s 
if 
| made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 
he We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired, Estimates 
iy furnished on samples submitted. 
a 
| q HB. is. TEBBETS « CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. Sa 

















. Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 

Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 

S Brooms, Mill na Rings and Springs, Pontius of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and Trimmers, Cloth Knives, Et. & % 


KE. W. Murphey & Co. 


waa and Mill Supplies 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED ; 
“CC”? STREET, ABOVE WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY BUILDERS 


Improved Woolen, Worsted and Cotton Reels, Ring Twisters, Spoolers, Balling Machines, Sun Gill Boxes, Gill Box Screws, 
Fluted Rollers of all descriptions, Butterworth Rag Pic+ ers and Lumpers, also all Repair Parts for Pickers, Collars and 
Steps for Self-acting Mules, Setting up and Lengthening Self-acting Mules, Movers and Erectors of all kinds of Cutton, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


JAMES SMITH & CO. FRICTION CLUTCHES 






‘ 





a 7 
—_— eee . Se 
— 





Beaten ost SS “2 












LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENCE SOLICITED, 


IA. HALL @ CO., Paterson, N. J. 


TT ex I i By ee MAN UPRPACTURER SS 
Are invited to ask about our new brand of 


jo ma Ft SS. ROOKRIN Uuquestionable 


; Superiority 
Made of fine wool felt, chemically treated, coated on both sides, waterproof and durable, guaranteed. 


The LINCOLN WATERPROOF CLOTH CoO., 
Correspondence Solicited. Bound Brook, N. j- 
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BLEACHING 
DYEING 
FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


JACOB WALDER, 


United States of 
Paterson, N.J. 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
For setting up Rent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools use¢ aby Carders and Manufacturers, 
nd for circular 


WM. H. BROWN CO. 


No. 81 Mechanic Street 
WORCESTER, MASS 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 

ETC., ETC. 

Send for circular. 
Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


boot SPINDLES, 


facturing of 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc 


e_LmMeEer, 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 5416 


saLeEm co... . ™. J 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY (| 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


ARLINGTON MACHINE Works 


ARTHUR BIRCH 
ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 


Sole Manufacturer in the 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
» FLYERS, 


|. A. HALL & CO. 


CRABBING 
OPENING 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


VMIAILS 


NO. Il RATCHET STOCK 


Brass 
and Steel 


Threads 2 1-2 in. pipe to5 in. pipe. 
Will cut 5 in. Pipe 
with a Single Cut using 


Handles. 
Works in 30 inch Ditch. 


Oster Mig. Co., 


Two 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Roller | fs 
Bearing g ee 


TRUCKS 


Write us for complete catalogue. 


Chase Fdy. & [Manufacturing Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 


SILK MILE, SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


Allentown Reed, Harnese 
and Mill Supply Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


of all kinds 
for all purposes 


Paterson, N. J. 
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New Process 
Noiseless 
Pinions 


Are made in any style to suit our customers. If you don’t know 
just what style of construction would be best for your partic- 
ular service our engineering department will gladly advise 
you. Better get our new catalogue. And don't forget that 
we make metal and fibre gears as well as raw hide pinions. 


THE NEW PROCESS RAW HIDE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 








Long Distance Telephone. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOPIIZER 
COMPANY 


Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in 
the United States. Also Fans for Mechanical 
Draft, Conveying Materials, Drying and Moist- 
ening, etc. Blowers and Exhausters, Steam 
Ileating Coils and the Green Air Heater. 


Hleating and Ventilating apparatus. Send for 


Book “TW” on Fuel Economy and Fan Cat- 
alog. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO , Matteawan, N. Y. 


CIRCLES, HACKELS, GILLS, FALLERS and PORCUPINES. 


CIRCLE KNIVES TO ANY PATTERN. 


R. H. HOOD, 


Manufacturer of 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS. 


Dealer in 


The Best English Cast-Steel Pins. 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, 


| orders and Break-down Jobs ”’ 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Gear wheels that are GEAr wheels 


Steel gears to 12"’ Diam. made at once!! 
from bar forgings, no wait for castings. ‘*Hurry 


immediate at- 


Raw Hide Gears. 


The finest Raw Hide made; comes from the 
East. Get oui catalog. Grants ‘* Treatise on 
Gears,” a dollar. 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, INC. 


GEO, B. GRANT, Pres. & M,. E. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOM 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in the South by 
©. A. ROBBINS, . . . CHARLOTTE, N. OG. 


tention. 
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THERE IS NO BETTER or 


way of opening up and drying bleached goods, than to 


more economical 














draw the cloth from bins, in rope form, open up with a " 





scutcher, run through a water mangle, 





dry on a cell ma 





chine, and batch, or fold on a truck, as desired. It is a 
continuous process, and the complete apparatus only re- 
quires some twenty feet of floor space. A speed of 125 
yards a minute may be had, and one, two or three strings 
of cloth may be handled. If interested write to 15 State 


St., Boston for a blue print. 


VACUUM PROCESS COMPANY. 


Samples Speak Louder Than Words 






And there is no string to this method of selling our NO SLIP 


STEPHENSON 


BAR BELT DRESSINC 















Ask your Dealer, or send us 2c. for testing sample. 
Red Label for Leather Belts; 
Green Label for Rubber or Canvas. 





No one one kind is good for all belts. 

NO SLOP 
Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Wirtiam Severs & Co., tnconeo 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


h and all most approved appliances for the 


tae ** SELLERS” MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 
DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING | 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 
other COUPLING can equal. 


MACHINE TOOLS. 
INJECTORS. POWER CRANES, 


Morris Duck Baskets 


always keep their shape 


Spring bottoms and sides lessen the strain 
and wear on the basket when loading. Can- 
not damage goods as there are no nails, 
screws, corner clips or splinters to work 
loose. Steel frames of proper size give the 
strength to stand the hardest service. Our 
line includes the baskets you need. 


Send for illustrated booklet on baskets. 
MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 


——————— 


Saves ee A portable elevator that 
a lot of 5 


Storage Room 2 , reduces cost of handling 


Cases, bales and heavy packages are placed in 

position with ease and economy. One man 

can easily handle 800 lbs. We have received 

many gratifying letters from representative 

mills where it is in use with saving and satis- 
faction. Let us tell you how it will 
save time, storage room and expense in 
your mill, 


Send for catalogue and list of users. 


JOHN E. LARRABEE, 
No. 9 Market St., AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 
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{ILADE! 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 





Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 


its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 





Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 


SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


° eS SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A. 
New York Branch, 88 Warren St., 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities, 
Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Special Machinery. 








WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church $t,, Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and F inishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and "Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 





You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
CAN WATCHMAN'’S CLOCK. Fully approved 


by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Re soondient, and Telephone ‘Systems Electric 


Time Sy-tem consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary e'ectrie clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars 


Pettes & Randall Co,,150 Nassau St., New York 
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The United Water Improvement Co. 
Pressure and Gravity Filters. 


Intermittent and Con- 

tinuous Water Soften- 

ing Apparatus, manu- 

factured under the 

Hungerford System of 
+ Water Purification. 


CHURCHILL HUNGERFORD, Inventor and Manager. 


Also the Vosmaer System of Water Sterilization by means of Ozone. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Room 1410 Pennsylvania Bldg. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TH I NATURAL RESULT 


of « — rating lightness at ee onstruction — ~ desire to plac 
the oy d : 7 un Dp that is cheap—is seen the fac of = during 
the > pas st month we {-—~ replaced four pum — of other make 


Gioulds Efficient. Power Pumps 


= » manufs a a CC oman ate Boe ey Paige x reps te or 
‘Ty servic and will be “nd catalo yn 
ap P plication. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY, 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. ST. LOUIS. CHICAGO, 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
LTERS (‘13 
F i CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “cowtstocs 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


— =. 
Hungerford-Elfreth Gravity Filter. 1700 N. I2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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‘*T can’t get out Blank & Co’s. order 
this week.” 


‘*Why not? It must be gotten out. | 
promised it.” 

‘*T know, and | promised it to you, 
but the blank belt has broken and we 
will be a day or more getting another 
in place.” 

‘*Can't you find another excuse but 
belts, belts, belts.” 





Not while you insist on using the same 
kind of belting your grandfather used.” 
‘* Well, what do you want?” 


‘*T want Leviathan Belting, made by 
the Main Belting Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa.,—more than half the trouble with 
belts will be saved, and they cost less 
too. 


Use 
Peerless 
Motors 
for 
Special 
Service 


The PEERLESS ELECTRIC CO., Warren, 0. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Direct 
Current Motors for any service. 











Do you know what our 
proposition on 


SOFT WATER 


is? It will be sent you on 
request 

American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


FOR THIRTY YEARS THE NAME 


MORSE 


HAS STOOD FOR 


THE 


FACTORY ELEVATOR 


We now propose to make it stand just 
as unquestionably for 


THE 
HAND ELEVATOR 


And ask you two questions : 


1st—Do you believe we can make good? 


2d—Wouldn’t a hand elevator that will 


carry your goods safely and without 
trouble for a generation be a good 
investment ? 


IF YOUR ANSWER 1s VES 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 


MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO. 


Department of Otis Elevator Co. 


BALTIMORE 


(Headquarters for Hand Elevators) 
PHILADELPHI.A 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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A SMOOTH MILKY EMULSION 


always obtained with 


Breton Oils for Wool. 


Samples mailed for de- 


monstration upon request. 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
135 Front St., New York. 


Boston, Fall River. Philadelphia. Works;—Claremont, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


ore “BODDEN’” Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


The Lane Patent Steel Frame 


CANVAS MILL BOXES 


Baskets and Trucks. 

Extra quality heavy weight Cotton Duck forms 
sides and bottom of the Lane Basket. It is hard woven, 
impenetrable and has enormous strength and wearing 
qualities, as all users of Lane Baskets well know. 

Full illustrated Catalog No. 33, with discounts, on 


application. 


W. T. LANE @ BROTHER 


MANUFACTURERS 


With Renewable Hard Wood Shoes. 
The basket for hard service. 


Sold by Principal . jn 
Mill Supply Houses. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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This is our Berry Wheel, 
the most effective agent for 
air, elimin _—s 0g 


“Prevention is better than cure.” steam and other imparit 
Your pocketbook will never 
bulge with the profits that 
might have been made. Now 
is the accepted time—get busy 
today and use 


A Berry Wheel 


Very efficient and economical for drying, A. HUN BERRY, 


23 West First Street, 
BOSTON, 


Established 1841. 


dledM Jackel fixing Kettles 


This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E B. BADGER & SONS 00. 


COPPERSMITHS, — 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. re 


Badger Fire Extinguisher. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


ALBERT BIRCH, TeExTILE MECHANICIAN 


BIRCH TREF BIRCH TREE- 


Bleaching and fapping Machinerg 
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Tanksau Tubs. 


Send for Catalog. 


: Tolhurst Machine Works, 


— = —— > Moves more air than any other fan 

Adiusts itself to an uneven load, Fulton St. and 6th Ave., made. Very efficient under widely 

_ runs without vibration. Troy, N.Y. varying conditions. Noiseless and 

Unusual capacity for high-class does not obstruct the light. 
work. 


An [~-beam sib with double 
tdjustable tie rods and 


elf-oiling b arings 


Light Jib Cranes /\ § Machines 


. No. 9.— 
For Machine Shops fabfene rm 


Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


While most used to increase the useful- 
ness of individuai hoists over machines 
in the shop, these jib cranes afford good 
service under many conditions in the 
factory for handling heavy parts need- 
ing frequent inspection and_ repair. 
\lso used on loading platforms, etc. 


These cranes are easy to put up 
: mM," I P> It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
simple and durable. They are adapted ; : or 7 
Sue withar Vale & Towns Ch ig Ee ali Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
oO ; ; < > , < ° 7 ‘ 

- Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


or Electric Hoists. Capacity up to 3 
tons; reach roto 15 feet: radius 180 de- 
grees. May be furnished complete with 
hoist and trolley. See your dealer. 


Yale and Towne Mfg Co., 
9 Murray St., New York. DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO.., 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


Manufactured by the 








Atle, Tool @ Machine Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. 


176 FEDERAL 





Philadelphia 
Winder 


Used by most all 
manufacturers of 
heavy goods in 
the U nited States 
and Europe. 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO., 


Spinning, Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery. 
We build the very best types of 


MODERN, HIGH SPEED, GEARED MACHINES, 


and which are adapted for working [anila, Sisal, Jute, Hemp and Cotton Fibre. 


| 
| 
Agents SAMUEL LAWSON’S SONS’ Jute and Flax Machinery. 


ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Oswald Lever Company, vehigh Ave Philadelphia 
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CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 












Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, for furtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 





















Founded 1845, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














WORKS, FRANKFORD JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Established 187° 


& Son 
Heathcote 
Nolinh providence, R. lI. 

Builders of Improved 


Cloth Tentering and Drying Machinery 


for WOOLEN WORSTEDS, FELTS, ¢etc- 
0 


ntilating Fans 
Built Upright or ee Ve ae 


with Low Down ~~, for Catalogue 


BEZE 2 Z| 


Mh Lin Le te he, i Mes, 


& 


TC Lew eT Ce CO. bk i ee 
PEE Lah 
PLETE L Lh hee 
Tua ee CELL aaa 
Tae TLL ak ae 
Cane ean Lhe 


Q2244A 
Bak paee tL. 


WEAVING 


We solicit a trial of our cabled twine harnesses on work which is hard 


to weave and which is known to be hard on harnesses. We want to show 
you that we can make hard 


work easy—that we can furnish GARLAND MFG. CO. 
harnesses which not only weave SACO, MAINE 


well but wear well. Trae ark Formerly Loom Picker Co. 


The “Latshaw” All Steel Split Pulley 


is not a combination of Steel and Cast Iron. Spokes fastened without the 
use of rivets at hub and rim. The steel rim is a better surface than wood or iron. 
They are the easiest pulley to put on and the easiest to change from one shaft to 
another, and are the most economical and strongest Split Pulley made. They 
run true, they grip theshaft. Bushingsto fit allshaftsizes. Spokes do not col- 
lect dirt. Especially adapted for textile mills. 


** Last but not least, prices are satisfactory.’’ Ask your dealer. 


The Latshaw Pressed Steel and Pulley Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Boston Stock: Brown-Wales Co., Chicago Stock: R. R. Street & Co., 
Eight-Arm construction used on 


Pulleys from 30 in. to 50 in. in New York Stock: Henry J. McCoy Co. 
ar 4in te 12 in. width of 


Manufacturers ef and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE 


for steam, water and gas. 


BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE, 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing and 
Awning Fittings. e 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


Reingoncrete LL AA NT ES 


We are prepared to design and construct at short notice Concrete 
Tanks of any desired capacity. Correspondence solicited from New 
England Mills. 


Acid proof and Waterproof floors for Dye Houses. Concrete 
Construction of Mill Buildings and Chimneys. 


Simpson Bros., Gorporation, to reaerer cc. Goscon, moce 


Kiers ana Steam Boxes 
BOILERS, TANKS, PLATE WORK 


Special Attention 
Given to Repairs 


Wm. Allen Sons Company, 


65 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 


D. F. WATERS | | Waters Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 


Germantown Dye and Bleach Works Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 


Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and Being snecessfully operated by some of the largest 
Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted manufacturers in the country. : 

: ? : The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine machine in afew months. 
Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, Capacity ; 2,000 bs. a day per man. 


i Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
RS GUE Seneeen ee my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


Sample Cards Sent on Application. D. F, WATERS, 


5 : ' 53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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USEFUL BOOKS 


HE 


following list contains the 


titles of some of the textile books 


for which there is the greatest demand. We carry these in‘stock 


for prompt delivery. 
of all textile books published 
a brief synopsis of contents, 


Ceneral Subjects. 


Art of Soap Making. Watt. 
Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 
enlarged edition, 1906. Bradbury 
Carpet anufacture. Bradbury 
Chemical Technology of Textile Fibres. Georgievics 4. 
Color in Woven Design. Beaumont 
Drying by Means of Air and Steam. Hausbrand 
Economical and Successful Management of Cotton 
Mills. 1906. Martin 
Introduction to Study of Textile Design. Barker 2.5 
Manual of Weave Construction, by Ivo Kastanek. 
Edited and arranged by S. S. Dale Lu 
Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning. Rayner 2. 
Simplex Comparative Yarn Tables, Reed Tables, 
Weight Tables and Other Useful Tables 
Spinning and Twisting of Long Vegetable Fibres. 
Carter 
Technical Testing of Yarns and Fabrics. 
Technology of Textile Design. Posselt 
Textile Calculations. Posselt 
Textile Fibres of Commerce. Hannon 
Textile Machinery Relating to Weaving. Posselt. 
Part 1 
Part 2 
Textile Raw Materials. 
Textile Soaps and Oils. 
The Jacquard Machine, 
Posselt 
The Textile Fibres. Matthews 
Unabridged Dictionary of Weaves. 
Waterproofing of Textile Fabrics. 
Weave Lexikon. No reading matter. Donat .... 
Wool, Cotton and Silk, from Fibre to Fabric. 
Posselt 
Yarn and Cloth Calculations. 


Revised — 


Ss 3s Saeey s 


5. 
Herzfeld 3.50 
5.00 


Zipser . 
Hurst 
Analyzed and Explained. 


Donat 
Mierzinski 


On Cotton Manufacture. 


Carding and Spinning. Ivey. .......s+sssesecessseeees 1. 

Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. Nichols 

Cotton Carding. Lindsay 

Cotton Combing Machines. Thornley 

Cotton Mill Commercial Features. Tompkins .... 

Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations. Tompkins 5. 00 

Cotton Manual. Broadbent 

Cotton Manufacture. Lister 

Cotton Manufacturing. Part 1. Posselt 
Part 2. Just Published. Posselt 

Cotton Spinning. Marsden 

Cotton Spinning (3 vols.). Taggart 

Cotton Spinning Calculations. 

Cotton Spinning. Cornthwaite 

Cotton Students’ Manual. Cunliffe 

Cotton Weaving. Marsden 

Cotton Weaving and Designing. Taylor. 

Cotton Yarn Manufacture. Winchester. 

Draw Frames and Fly Frames. Thornley 

Humidity in Cotton Spinning. Dobson 

Loom Fixing and Weaving. 


P+ b+ £9. gp PO G9 Pt Pt ps na 99 89g 
RSSSSSSSSs a 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Our full descriptive catalogue, giving lists 
in the English 
will be mailed free upon application. 


language, with 


On Cotton Manufacture—continued. 
Practical Carder. Greer 1.00 
Practical Cotton Calculations. Whitworth 1.00 
Students’ Cotton Spinning. Nasmith 3.00 
The Cotton Fibre and the Mixing of Cotton. Monie 1.50 


On Woolen Manufacture. 


Cone Drawing. Buckley 

Faults in the Manufacture of Woolen Goods and 
their Prevention. Reiser 

Finishing Woolens and Worsteds. Greene 

History of Wool and Wool Combing. Burnley . 

How to Make a Woolen Mill Pay. Mackie 

ane Processes of Wool and Worsted. 
sister 

Principles of Wool Combing. Priestman 

Principles of Worsted Spinning. Priestman. 
Published 

Spinning and Weaving Calculations for Woolen 
Fabrics. Reiser 

Weaving and Loom Fixing. Sngaae 

Wool Carding. Brown 

Wool Spinning. Vickerman 

Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing. Ainley 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacture. Beaumont .. 

Worsted Overlookers’ Hand Book. Buckley 


Bleaching, Dyeing, 


Finishing. 


Printing, 


Bleaching and Calico Printing. Duer 

Bleaching of Linen-and Cotton Yarns. 

Chemistry and Practice of Finishing. 
McCleary. 

Chemistry of Dye Stuffs. 

Color. Hurst 

Color Matching. Paterson 

Color Mixing. Paterson 

Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics. 

Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. Hummel. 

Dyeing Wool and Woolen Fabrics. Beech 

Dyers’ Materials. Heerman 2. 

Finishing White, Dyed and Printed Cotton Goods. 


Depierre 10. 
A Practical Manual with 362 Sam- : 


Mercerization. 
ples. 2 vols. 

Outlines of ge hn Chemistry. Thorpe 

Principles of Dyeing. Fraps 

Principles of armony and Contrast of Colors. 
Colored Plates. Chevreul 

Printing of Textile Fabrics. Rothwell . 

Science of Color Mixing. Paterson aaa’ 

Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing. Hurst . 

Sizing Ingredients. 

Wool Dyeing. Part 1. 
Part 2. Gardner 


4 
Tailfer .. 
Bean & 


Gardner 


eno + 9 60.5 fo 
S333SSu 


Subscribers to Textile World Record 


may buy books from us upon the understanding that if not satisfactory they may be returned within 
a few days (postage or express paid by purchaser) if in good order, and money will be refunded. 


LORD & NACLE CO., 


144 Congress 
Street. 


Boston, Mass. 











ROPE AND CORDAGE 





Diagram showing typical dis- 
tribution of power in a modern 
textile mill from main engine to 
different floors of mull. 


MANILA ROPE DRIVING 
IN. TEXTILE MILLS. 


In the modern well-balanced textile mill there is no other known means for the 
transmission of power that compares with ‘** American” Transmission Rope in 
cheapness, economy and efficiency. The following reasons explain this emphatic 
general statement :— 


The distance through which power may be transmitted is practically unlimited ; 
in economy, both of first cost and maintenance, rope drives far surpass belting and 
electrical distribution ; rope is more economical of space for the same horsepower ; 
rope drives are absolutely noiseless and do not create electrical disturbances; there 
is no loss of speed and power through slipping, far less liability to failure and 
costly delay, and finally, rope is adapted to driving in any direction between 
shafts at any angle or relative position, indoors or out-of-doors. 

We offer services of our corps of experienced Rope Transmission Engineers, 
free of all cost, to those contemplating the installation of rope drives, or to those 
desirous of studying this important subject. 

Full information upon request. Write for our 64 page ‘* Blue Book of Rope 
Transmission.” 


/n writing kindly mention this publication 


THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
MANILA, SISAL AND JUTE CORDAGE, 
65 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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CONTINENTAL 
COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


Succcessors to 









KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 
FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD CO. 
















Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany, 


FARBENFABRIKEN, vormars FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., 


Elberfeld, Germany, 


Sole agents for 


HUDSON RIVER ANILINE COLOR WORKS, 


Albany, New York. 





128 Duane STREET - NEW YORK 
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Subscription and Directory Rates. 
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The Official American Textile Directory 


is published annually in the spring by Lorp & NaGte Co, Itis a book of about 600 pages, well printed and bound. Office Edition 
$3.00. Traveler’s Edition, $2.00. 
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are, the names of the officers, superintendent and buyer, 


There are 22 textile maps; gives population of town and railroad connections, 

Part II. Is the Yarn Trade Index, containing classified lists of yarn spinners, arranged according to kind of yarn, size and number 
spun, etc. All the mills with worsted machinery are included in this section. 

Part III, Contains Classified List of mills doing order and commission work, also dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing 
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character of goods handled, different departments, with managers, list of manufacturing clothiers, and suit and cloak manufacturers, 
giving specialties and buyers’ names. A list of city offices of textile mills is given. 

Part V. Dealers and Brokers in raw materials and stock, including wool and shoddy dealers and brokers, cotton dealers and 
brokers, factors and buyers and wholesale rag dealers making a speciality of textile interests. 

Part VI. Buyers Index of Textile Machinery and Supplies, and statistics showing textile machinery in the United States, giving 













spindles, looms, knitting machines, etc. 4 
The Directory of the Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada ; 
is published early each year by Lorp & NaGie Co, It is a complete directory of all the establishments in the United States and 


Canada manufacturing knit goods. It gives the location of the mill, the capital stock, names of the officers, superintendant and buyer, 
class of goods made, the machinery, including number of knittng machines and sewing machines, selling agents, if any, and in most 
cases the class of yarn bought. Itatso contains a list of commission houses making a specialty ot knit goods, and jobbers and large 
retailers having knit goods department, in most cases giving the names of manager in charge of knit goods. The book is small so that 
it may be carried in the pocket. Price is $1.00. 
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Monthly Comment. 


Our Foreign Trade in Cotton and Cotton 
Goods. 


For the eleven months ending November 
our exports of cotton goods were valued at 
$40,255,815, as compared with $29,397,854 
during the corresponding period of 1904, and 
$51,411,400 for that of 1905. The 1906 total 
was thus equal to the average for the two 
preceding years. The value of the cloths ex- 
ported to China in the 11 months of 1906 
showed a loss of $4,641,139, as compared 
with the average for 1904 and 1905, but this 
loss was made up by gains in the shipments 
to other countries, the chief of these being 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Central 
America, the West and East Indies. 

A significant feature of our foreign trade 
is the decrease in the cotton cloths exported 
to Japan, from $516,534 in the 11 months of 
1904 and $825,728 in 1905 to $62,982 in 
1906. This is due in some measure undoubt- 
edly to the abnormal Japanese requirements 
during the war, but it is also an indication 
of the growing industrial independence of 
Japan. 

If we may credit the reports received from 
various quarters the Japanese are not only 
developing their cotton industry to supply 
their domestic needs, but are rapidly getting 
into shape to compete with other nations in 
foreign markets, notably that of China. The 


large supply of cheap labor in Japan and the 
scarcity of labor, even at high prices, in the 
United States leave little room for doubt 
that the Japanese will succeed in this under- 
taking. A like advantage in the struggle for 
markets is possessed by Japan over Great 
Britain and other European countries, but 
in a somewhat lesser degree. 

Under these conditions it would indeed be 
surprising if Japan did not succeed in cap- 
turing a large part of the foreign cotton 
goods trade now held by other countries. If 
this takes place Lancashire will be the chief 
sufferer because go per cent. of the cotton 
goods made in England are exported. The 
United States, on the other hand, exports 
only g per cent. of the cotton goods made at 
home. In other words the British home 
market absorbs only to per cent. of the prod- 
ucts of British cotton mills, while the Amer- 
ican home market absorbs g1 per cent. of the 
products of American mills. 

With our home market protected by the 
Dingley bill we have little to fear from the 
competition of cheap labor in Japanese mills. 
That competition promises to be a serious 
matter for Lancashire. All of which proves 
that while a foreign outlet for goods may be 
a good thing, the lack of it is not without its 
compensations, and that the best market any 
country can have is a home market. 
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Revision of Differences between Cotton Trades 


at New York. 


Criticism of the differences “on and off” 
allowed by the New York Cotton Exchange 
forced that exchange to appoint a commit- 
tee some time ago to revise the rates, which, 
it was charged, encouraged reckless specula- 
tion by making it easy to deliver low grades 
on contract. How widely the New York 
rates have differed from general market con- 
ditions is illustrated by “low middling,” on 
which the New York Exchange has hereto- 
tore allowed 38 points off, and on which the 
difference in Southern markets has recently 
varied from 100 to 137 1/2 points off. The 
report of the New York committee was evi- 
dently a compromise between the specula- 
tors, who were satisfied to leave the old dif- 
ferences unchanged, and those who believed 
the Exchange rules should be radically re- 
vised. Thus on low middling the committee 
raised the difference from 38 to 50 points 
“off,” leaving a wide margin between the 
new rate and that prevailing in the South. 
The following table gives the old and new 
differences: 


Old New 
a ie sess ieas a ahead oration dea @el on 1.30 2.00 on 
Strict Middling Fair.......-. “ 1.13 1.75 2 
Middling Fair...........---. “ .go 1.50 “ 
Barely Middling Fair..--.-...“ 79 1.25 
Strict Good Middling........ 6 .62 1.00 “6 
Fully Good Middling viene. oee “ -53 388 
Good Middling....-........- “ -40 76 
Barely Good Middling....... = 33 57 
Strict Middling.........---- os 32 38 
Middling......-2.-..++ sees. - Basis Basis 
Strict Low Middling.......--off 14 os off 
Folly Low Middling..------- “ .26 32 - 
Low Middling..........-.--. - 38 .50 
Barely Low Middling....---- . 55 -70 
Strict Good Ordinary...-.--- - -72 -go A 
Fully Good Ordinary...-..---- _ .86 1.07 ” 
Good Ordinary ...---+-+--++++- m 1.00 1.25 " 
Strict Good Middling Tinged-on .30 30 on 
Good Middling Tinged....-.. Even Even 
Strict Middling Tinged...... off .06 .06 off 
Middling Tinged............ “ 12 aS S 
Strict Low Middling Tinged. . “ 34 .46 
Low Middling Tinged........ “ .50 go 
Strict Good Ordinary Tinged. - “ 34 1.25 = 
Fully Middling Stained...... “ 42 -42 
Middling Stained..........-- - 50 -50 " 
Barely Middling Stained....«“ .78 78 
Strict Low Middling Stained. . “ 1.06 1.50 * 
Fully Low Middling Stained. . “ 1.28 1.75 
Low Middling Stained....... “ 1.50 2.00 >: 


The claim has been made and supported 
by convincing argument and evidence that 
the most effective remedy for the evils of 
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speculation is to change the Exchange rules 
so that the seller will be restricted to a nar- 
rower range in making deliveries of cotton. 
While the changes made in the New York 
rules are not likely to have any material 
effect in the reform of present abuses, still 
they are a step in the right direction. 


— 


Why Not Make the Goods at Home? 


The rapid increase in the volume of tex- 
tiles imported into this country prompts the 
interesting question as to whether these 
goods could not be advantageously manu- 
factured in American mills. Following is a 
statement of the imports of textiles by value 
for the eleven months ending November, 
1906: 


Cotton Goods: 


eee eee 
CHEMIE oiisiecccclcns “ea 
mat Goods: ........,..5 Fase 
BOR wavs ccttesctae sen es 
NES nie Siecle tess 2,890,203 
All other .........+..-.» 3,956,234 $61,323,250 
Fibre Manufactures: 
DOT videriceees sos See 
Jute bags, etc. .......... 4,238,306 
CN peti s ne ewes 510,031 
Linens pleeniceieasitee: te ss: Sean 
Handkerchiefs Tee | 
Oil cloths .. -1,871,368 


I ee es hv 4,644,659 
Silk Goods: 


Piece goods 


fr 
uw 
st 


080,426 


. $11,985,395 


RA rain ce hed Uadieain > 5. ee 
CIOUMOE <evccsecrevess SOSA 
PONE. Sites csccscs TOOESSS 
| eR 
i er 
All GOBOF c ccsscesceess. 3Sa7 sa $41,241,807 
Wool Goods: 
Dress goods ........... $8,519,568 
CIEE Shei ss saceansa>s > . SO 
rT ee Fe 
oO a ee 1,508,361 
a ae 237,013 


DT MO i gs ee ag sia 


048,747 $20,728,189 





Total imports of textiles, 11 mos. ...$168,373,672 

According to the 1905 census of manufac- 
tures the annual value of the product of 
American textile mills of all kinds was $1,- 
215,036,792, or $1,644 per operative. At this 
rate the manufacture of the $168,373,672 of 
textiles imported last year would give em- 
ployment to 111,712 operatives, supporting 
indirectly a population much larger than 
this. 








Can any considerable portion of this large 
quantity of imported textile goods be made 
at home, and if so, why is it not done? In 
view of the efforts now being made to ex- 
tend our foreign market, we suggest that 
these questions regarding the home market 
might profitably engage the attention of the 
government at Washington. 

Why not study the quality and prices of 
the goods now being imported and report 
the facts for the benefit of American mills? 
ntliliinaniaiemadeas 


Special Agents Abroad. 


At the present time there are several spe- 
cial agents of the United States traveling in 
foreign countries with the object of investi- 
gating foreign markets and reporting their 
discoveries for the benefit of American ex- 
porters. They deserve and will doubtless re- 
ceive the sympathy of every business man. 

Investigating foreign markets for the 
benefit of American manufacturers. That 
sounds well, so well in fact that Congress 
was recently induced to grant an additional 
appropriation to continue the work of these 
special agents. But it is difficult to imagine a 
more hopeless undertaking. The informa- 
tion that would benefit American exporters 
is jealously guarded by the merchants who 
possess it. Much of it cannot be imparted 
to others for it consists of knowledge of men 
and things gained by years of experience. It 
is in fact business experience, which, com- 
bined with individual hustling, results in 
business, foreign and domestic. The special 
agent soon finds that the merchants in for- 
eign countries are not anxious to tell the 
United Sates Government how they carry on 
their business. Part of what they know they 
cannot tell; the rest they will not tell. 

The special agent must, however, do 
something to earn his salary and expenses, 
and the result is seen in the series of remark- 
able reports received from them during the 
last few months. We will give one illustra- 
tion. The special agent in China gives this 
explanation of “how cloth is sold” in that 
country: 


Suppose, for example, that a large Chinese 
wholesale dealer, April 1, 1906, decided to buy 1,- 
ooo bales 3-yard standard sheeting for delivery not 
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later than July. He goes to the foreign merchant 
at Shanghai that he has been accustomed to deal 
with, or else goes to a merchant’s compradore and 
gets him to introduce him to the merchant. He 
makes the merchant an offer, and a tentative price 
is agreed on. All prices, whether by American or 
English, are here quoted in pounds sterling ($4.86) 
so a tentative price is agreed on of 10 s. (shilling, 
24 1/3 cents) a piece. 

The Shanghai merchant cables his New York 
house, offering this rate for 1,000 bales 3-yard 
standard sheeting, c. i. f., delivered at Shanghai 
All goods practically come part way overland, and 
the present rate is $12.50 a ton, or 40 cubic feet. 
An ordinary bale of sheeting will measure 8 cubic 
feet. As there are twenty 40-yard pieces to a 
bale, this makes the freight per yard 0.3125 of a 
cent. The present marine insurance is about 40 
cents per $100, or, say, 20 cents to a bale, which is 
one-fortieth of a cent a yard. The freight and 
marine insurance, therefore, amount to 0.3375 cent 
a yard. 

HOW THE ORDER IS PLACED. 

The export firm in New York on receiving the 
offer of 10 shillings a piece changes it into Ameri- 
can terms and finds it to be 6.075 cents a yard. 
From this the export firm deducts its commission 
of 1 per cent. for buying, and then the freight and 
insurance, which leaves 5.676 cents, or, as cloth is 
usually quoted in eighths, say 5 5/8 cents a yard. 
The export firm then calls up a cotton piece goods 
broker on the ’phone and offers 5 5/8 cents (a 
yard understood) for 1,000 bales standard 3-yard 
sheeting, July delivery. The broker goes across 
the street maybe and calls on a commission house 
representing several cotton mills on export sheet- 
ings and repeats the same offer. 

The commission house looks over its lists and 
sees what mill can probably handle the order and 
wires them, saying they can probably place 1,000 
bales, 3-yard, 48 by 48, sheeting for May shipment 
at 5 5/8 cents, immediate acceptance. If the mill 
refuses to take less than 5 7/8 cents, and it cannot 
be obtained cheaper from other mills, this is wired 
back through the intermediates to China, and the 
Chinese dealer notified that the goods cannot be 
bought for less than tos. 6d. If the English 
houses cannot do better, or if he prefers the Amer- 
ican goods, he may accept this on condition that 
the goods be not delayed beyond July 1 arrival. 
This is agreed to and the bargain closed, and 
wired back along the line and the mill enters the 
order. The Chinese dealer gives the merchant an 
indent or written order for the goods, but makes 
no advance payment. Acting for him, however, 
the merchant goes to a bank and arranges for 
October exchange for $51,000. 


Surely the cash in the United States treas- 
ury can be put to better use than paying for 
such commercial sketches as that. 

sdaicciailccnimbiakaauane 

The floor of the Manchester Royal Ex- 
change is the largest room in the world de- 
voted to commercial purposes; its area is 
4,405 square yards. 
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64 
Wages in the German Textile Industry. 


The wages paid in the textile mills of Ger- 
many are of especial interest at the present 
time because of the persistent attempts to 
secure a revision of the Dingley rates that 
will make it easier to bring the products of 
German labor into the United States. The 
Dingley tariff was framed to protect Ameri- 
can labor against the low-priced labor of for- 
eign countries. It is well for Americans to 
keep this in mind and also to keep informed 
regarding the rate of wages abroad. A re- 
cent official report issued by the city of Bar- 
men contains the following tabulated state- 
ment of the weekly wages paid to textile 
operatives in that centre of German indus- 
try: 


MALES. 
$5.50 and Above $5.50 Above 
below to $7.50 $7.50 
Ribbon weavers 31.6% 60.9% 75% 
Upholstery weavers 4.4 46.7 48.9 
Warpers 81.7 18.3 coee 
sraiders 43-5 51.8 4-7 
Dyers 37-2 59.1 2 
Turkey Red dyers 28.1 71.9 es 
Finishers 55:9 38.2 5:9 
Helpers = 56.5 39-5 4.0 
Shippers 52.1 45.8 2.1 
Store House help 49.0 45-3 5-7 
FEMALES. 
$3.50 and Above $3.50 Above 
below to $5.00 $5.00 
Ribbon weavers 19.6% 71.4% 9.0% 
Lining weavers 15.0 78.7 3 
Warpers 10.7 83.6 5-7 
Spoolers 68.5 31.3 2 
Winders 42.4 65.8 1.8 


——_—— 


Textile Machinery in Japan. 





\ recent report from Japan, by W. A. 
Graham Clark, one oi the special govern- 
ment agents now investigating foreign mar- 
kets, contains interesting details regarding 
the Japanese market for textile machinery. 
Mr. Clark thinks there are good opportuni- 
ties for American machine builders: 


At present Japan is a better field for the sale 
of machinery needed to make finished products 
than for the manufactured products themselves. 
In no line of business is this truer than in cotton 
manufacturing. Japan is straining every nerve to 
change from a consuming to a producing nation, 
and a great amount of money will be put into 
textile machinery in the next few years. The 
tendency of all the mills is to add looms and make 
cloth for the export trade. The great market for 
cloth of the kind that can readily be made by 
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Japan in Manchuria and Korea has stimulated the 
weave mills, while the yarn business has to stand 
severe competition in China with Indian yarn, and 


at present the yarn market is dull. Many Japan- 
ese yarn mills are considering the question of 
changing to weave mills, and several have recently 
done so. 

There is at present a fine opportunity for our 
textile machine manufacturers to gain a foothold 
in Japan. The textile machinery market is domi- 
nated by the English to an even larger degree 
than the textile market. Reports from England 
are that textile machinery manufacturers are over- 
whelmed with orders and cannot give quick deliv- 
ery. Spinning machinery is being turned out at 
Oldham and elsewhere in vast quantities, and 
shops are running overtime. The loom makers in 
Blackburn and Burnley are turning out more 
looms per month than ever before and are much 
behind with orders. Makers of reels, slashers, 
engines and boilers, etc., are running behind on 
delivery. Much of this unprecedented activity in 
textile machinery factories in England is produced 
by the foreign demand, of which a good portion, 
like that from Japan, rightfully belongs on account 
of proximity to the United States. 


The report refers to the well-known pre- 
dominance of English Textile machinery. 


That the English control the market for textile 
machinery is due entirely to the indifference of 
our manufacturers. The English, besides having 
their agencies. send experts out continually, and 
do everything possible to facilitate buying, our 
manufacturers paying little attention to the market 
and even not giving quotations when desired. A 
local American firm that handles machinery, a lit- 
tle while back. noting the amount of money going 
to England for textile machinery, wished to see if 
some of it could not be diverted to America. 
They accordingly wrote to one of the largest com- 
panies manufacturing looms in the United States 
of the big market, and asked for quotations to see 
if we could not profitably compete. The answer 
came back in due time that the firm appreciated 
his inquiry, but did not care to make any quota- 
tions unless they knew the name of the particular 
mill the machinery would be ordered for. Con- 
trast this with what would have been the result if 
the circumstances had been reversed and applica- 
tion had been made to England. 

The textile machinery imports are increasing 
rapidly, as shown by the following table: 


First six 
months 
of 1906. 
Cotton-printing mach’y $19,629 $17,980 $11,187 $19,403 
Cotton-spinning mach’y 267,501 316,942 614,117 556,177 
Cotton-weaving mach’y 39,670 77,418 193,282 66,829 


1903. 1904. 1905. 














326,800 412,340 818,586 642,409 
Of the $818,586 worth for 1905 there was shipped from 


the United States only $14,613 of cotton-spinning and 
$22,512 of cotton-weaving machinery. 


After giving details regarding several 
large Japanese weaving mills projected or in 
course of construction, the report gives an 
account of a comparative test of English, 
American and Japanese looms. 








For the last year the Kanegafuchi Spinning 
Company, which is the largest in Japan and op- 
erates 218,080 spindles, has been conducting at its 
head mill in Kobe an experiment to determine the 
best loom. They installed 100 looms, of which 10 
were plain looms from America; 30 plain looms 
from Platt Brothers (Limited), Oldham, England; 
12 Platt looms with warp stop motions; 30 plain 
looms from the Toyoda Shokwai Company at 
Nagoya, Japan; and 18 Toyoda looms with warp 
stop motions. 

The trial resulted in favor of the English looms 
without stop motions and looms have been or- 
dered from England to replace the Japanese 
looms. 

The too looms have been running on 44 by 44, 
36 inches, 3 1/3-yard shirting, making cuts 40 
yards long, weighing 13 pounds. The yarn was 
a mixture of Indian, Chinese, and American. In 
blending three cottons of differing length of sta- 
ple, different color, diferent texture and feel, and 
different spinning qualities, great skill is shown 
by the Japanese, but it is impossible for the re- 
sulting yarn to be as strong as yarn made from 
pure American cotton; and if too much twist is 
put in it kinks too badly. For this reason warp 
stop motions cause too much stoppage of the 
loom for coarse plain cloth, and are very much 
opposed by the operatives. 

The American looms were given a black eye at 
the start by coming out in a broken-up condition 
due to bad packing and to rough handling, while 
the English }ooms arrived ready for work. While 
admitting that the American loom with American 
operative is all right, the main argument made by 
the Japanese against its use is that it is badly 
designed for this market and that, as compared 
with the heavier English make, the breakage is 
excessive. This is due to the rough handling that 
is given the looms by Japanese operatives and 


loom fixers. The Japanese loom <is inferior in 
weaving cualities and could not stand the usage. 
a ae 


Keeping Them Where They Belong. 


\t the annual dinner of the alumni and 
former students of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology at the Hotel Brunswick 
last month Lieut. Gov. Eben S. Draper made 
a speech in which he is reported as referring 
to textile and trade schools as follows: 


There is no other institution that gives to its 
graduates such a working capital to start with as 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It 
has a place of its own in the sphere of education, 
turning out men that not only have a complete 
education, but have a complete knowledge of scien- 
tific work. 

The trade and textile schools that are springing 
up all over the state are going out of their prov- 
ince when they attempt to do the work that the 
institute is doing, and I will make great effort to 
keep them where they belong. They are schools 
to teach trades and certain parts of the industrial 
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work. They are attempting to take up the work 
in a broad way, with the result of giving only a 
smattering of knowledge. 

This statement is of especial interest, 
coming as it does from one who spoke not 
only as a former student in the Institute of 
Technology, but as the official representative 
of Massachusetts and as a man of affairs, 
with large interests in textile manufacturing 
and allied industries. That his criticism of 
the expansion of textile and trade schools is 
well founded admits of no denial. In a 
greater or less degree these schools have 
missed the objects for which they were 
created, by reason of the controlling tend 
ency among them to dabble in the so-called 
higher branches of engineering, which the 
lieutenant governor seems to think are the 
exclusive province of such institutions as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It 
is especially encouraging to have the fault 
recognized by a representative of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, because of the responsi- 
bility of that Institute for the very tendency 
it now condemns. 

To those of us who have studied the work 
of the textile schools free from the handicap 
of official connection with them, who have 
been able to learn of the ins and outs of the 
more prominent Massachusetts textile 
schools from the vantage ground of friendly 
conversation with textile students and _ in- 
structors, no fact has stood out more prom 
inently than the existence of what, for lack 
of a better name, we will call the “Tech” in 
fluence in shaping the policy of these schools. 

We are all proud of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It is so broad that it 
belongs not alone to Massachusetts, but to 
the world. Seated at the Hub of the Uni 
verse, it is not national; it is international. 
We rejoice in the great work it is doing. 

But even the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has its limitations, and for the 
highest efficiency in training the mind and 
the body it was found necessary to divide the 
work, giving an important part of it to tex- 
tile and trade schools. By keeping each in- 
stitution where it belongs the student who 
knows what he wants will also know where 
he can get it. Moreover, under such an ar- 
rangement there will be no occasion for one 
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class of schools to be dominated by the influ- 
ence of another class. Each will have its 
special work to do and all will be subject to 
that grand and consoling fact that there can 
be no monopoly of the highways to truth, a 
fact illustrated by the greatest philosopher 
of the nineteenth century, who, educated pri- 
vately persisted to the last in his refusal of 
degrees from even the highest institutions of 
learning. 
a ee 

The New Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers. 


Much has been printed concerning an or- 
ganization recently formed by a number of 
prominent woolen and worsted manufactur- 
ers, but very little definite information has 
been given out. The president of the asso- 
ciation is Joseph EK. Fletcher, of the Coronet 
Worsted Co., the executive committee being 
made up as follows: 

John P. Wood, of Wm. Wood & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Frederick S. Clark, Talbot 
Mills, North Billerica, Mass., H. B. Beebe, 
Beebe-Webber Co., Holyoke, Mass., H. M. 
Steel, of Edward T. Steel & Co., Bristol, Pa.; 
Louis B. Goodall, of the Goodall Worsted 
Co., Sanford, Me. 

In addition to the president and members 
of the executive committee, as above given, 
the following firms are included in the mem- 
bership: 

\llenton Woolen Company, Amos Abbott 
Company, Beebe-Webber Company, Coro- 
net Worsted Company, Central Yarn Com- 
pany, Caledonia Mills Company, Crawford 
Woolen Company, Crown Mills, Dunn 
Worsted Mills, Farnscliffe Worsted 
Mills, Earnsdale Worsted Mills, Green- 
ville Woolen Mills, Goodall Worsted Com- 
pany, Lippitt Woolen Company, Mystic 
Manufacturing Company, Plainfield Woolen 
Company, Pontoosuc Woolen Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, 
Paramount Worsted Mills, Chas. Porter & 
Son, Passaic Woolen Company, Princeton 
Worsted Mills, E. T. Steel & Co., Singleton 
Worsted Company, H. F. Scatchard Manu- 
facturing Company, Saxonville Mills, South- 
wark Mills Company, Talbot Mills, Water- 
house Worsted Mills, Wm. Wood & Co. 
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No official statement of the objects of this 
organization has been issued, but it is well 
understood that it has been formed 
for mutual protection and for the  pur- 
pose of correcting many of the abuses 
which have long prevailed in the men’s wear 
woolen and worsted trade. The organizers 
disclaim any intention of assuming an ag- 
gressively antagonistic attitude toward the 
buyers, the object being only to establish the 
trade on a sound basis, fair to both buyer 
and seller. 

Owing to the large amount of machinery 
under its control the American Woolen 
Company is able single handed to exert a 
powerful influence in the shaping of trade 
customs. Now that the independent manu- 
facturers are being organized, the two to- 
gether will unquestionably be in a better po- 
sition to reform trade abuses than ever be- 
fore. 

ee 
The Charges Against the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 


Last month we published the charges 
brought against the New York Cotton Ex- 
change by President Jordan, of the South- 
ern Cotton Association, and Congressman 
Livingston of Georgia, together with a 
brief comment on them by President Hub- 
bard of the New York Exchange. Since 
then Mr. Hubbard has made further replv 
which is reported as follows: 


Mr. Jordan charges that the New York Cotton 
Exchange revision committee changed differences 
on spot cotton grades to attract low grades of un- 
spinnable cotton to this market to be used in ten- 
dering on contracts, rigging the market, washing 
sales, and forcing the transactions of the exchange 
to a purely speculative gambling institution. 

The situation of certain parties in the South is 
that they committed themselves (when the crop 
outlook was promising as to quality) to deliver 
high grade cotton, but a protracted period of wet 
weather came along, and this resulted in an un- 
uusually poor average grade. 

It goes without saying that while cotton mills 
could get choice cotton, they competed with the 
Southern factories. After the pick of the crop had 
been thus absorbed, the lower grades were levied 
upon, and the demand continuing, buyers were 
driven to the still lower grades, with the result of 
high prices. 

The arbitrary difference fixed by the Revision 
Committee once a year, and to endure through the 
life of the contract, is law unto itself and quite 
another thing. 
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However, the New York contract is the result of 
years of study, based on experience. At the mo 
ment the difficulties of the system advocated in op 
position to the present one are shown by the 
corner of each month in Liverpool as it ap- 
proaches the delivery period. If the idea is to 
prevent deliveries rather than to facilitate a market 
for all grades of cotton, good or poor, then the 
other system may be the right one. 

It is obviously untrue that the Revision Com- 
mittee here reduced the high grades and advanced 
the low grades: the record shows that it did ex- 
actly the opposite, and the only question with the 
trade here is as to whether it carried the change 
far enough. 


While this statement falls far short of 
meeting the Jordan-Livingston charges, it 
indicates that there is something to be said 
in defense of the New York Exchange, and 
incidentally emphasizes the need of a gen- 
eral investigation of the methods of market- 
ing the cotton crop. 


ooo 


The Canadian and Dingley Tariffs. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 30, 1907 
Editor Textile World Record: 
In the Textile World Record for January ther« 


is the following statement on page 71: 


“The wide gulf that separates the new Canadian 
tariff from the protection that American labor 
needs against the low-priced labor of Europe be 
comes evident when we consider that the duty 
collected on wool and worsted dress goods im 
ported into the United States for the year end 
ing June, 1905, averaged 102 per cent., and that 
the actual protection under the Dingley law is not 
fully represented by that rate, because the spe 
cific duties are practically prohibitory on low 
grade goods.” 

This needs explanation, as a comparison with 
Canadian duties, for it has figured in it the duty 
on wool. Duties on goods are 30, 40 and 50 per 
cent., with the very finest paying 55 per cent., plus 
the specific equivalent of the duty on wool. 


C. H. Harding. 
Mr. Harding’s point is well taken. Refer- 
ence to it was omitted from our January 
comment, the object of which was not to an- 
alyze the Dingley tariff, but to draw a gen- 
eral comparison between the tariff policies 
of the two countries. 


The ad valorem duties of 30 to 55 per cent. 
represent nominally the protection to the 
woolen manufacturer, the additional specific 
duty, which brings the total to 102 per cent., 
being what is called compensatory duties for 
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the duty on wool. In practice, however, it 
is impossible to maintain this distinction 
For example, the goods classed as woolens 
and worsteds on which the duty amounted to 
102 per cent. contained a considerable quan 
tity of cotton, which is not subject to an 
import tax. 

The chief reason, however, why the dis 
tinction between protective and compensat- 
ing duties cannot be maintained in practice 
is that the woolen industry comprises all 
processes from sheep raising to clothing 
manufacturing. In the broad spirit of Amer- 
ican protection it is as illogical to draw tariff 
distinctions between wool grower and spin- 
ner as between spinner and weaver, or be- 
tween weaver and clothier. They all stand 
or fall together. 

The rate collected on the comparatively) 
small amount of goods that trickle over the 
Dingley tariff dam does not represent a tax 
on the American consumer of woolen goods. 
Much of it is paid by the foreigner. The re- 
mainder is largely paid by the people who 
think goods are better when they are im 
ported. As long as we have at home the 
power of production under competition be- 
tween domestic manufacturers, we have no 
occasion for worrying about the duty im- 
posed on imported goods. In the woolen 
and worsted industry we have that power of 
production under home competition. The 
cost per pound or per yard may be higher 
here. Such increase, however, is but a small 
fraction of the Dingley duty. Our greater 
purchasing power, because of protection, 
more than compensates for the increase in 
the cost. As a result the American people 
are much better clothed with wool than are 
the foreigners. 


eumaccian een neem 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


The annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, formerl) 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, will be held in Boston on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 24th and 25th of 
\pril. The program has not yet been fully 
arranged, but promises to be of special in- 
terest. 








Wool Manufacturers’ Annual Meeting. 


The forty-second annual. meeting of the 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers was held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, 
The 
business meeting, which preceded the recep- 
tion and banquet, was well attended. 

The report of the secretary showed that 
no great emergencies have arisen in this year 
of peace and industrial prosperity. The tar- 
iff situation with Germany was touched upon 


in the afternoon and evening of Feb. 6. 


and the appointment of a commission for the 
conference with the German authorities. It 
will be remembered that one of the members 
of this N. D. North, a 
former secretary of the association, and now 
Recommendations 
were made for a fair yet unbiased operation 
of the administrative customs act. Refer- 
ence was made to the rapid growth of wool 
manufacturing in the United States during 
the five years from 1900 to 1905. The capital 
invested has increased sixty million dollars; 


commission is S. 


Director of the Census. 


the average number of wage earners, twenty 


1 
| 
I 
+} 
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1ousand; wages paid, thirteen million dol- 
lars; the cost of materials, sixty million dol- 
lars; the value of the product ninety-four 
McPherson 
“and yet writers of 
the free-trade press delight in referring to 


million dollars, and Secretary 


caustically remarks, 
it as a decaying industry.” 

\ gracious tribute was paid to the memory 
of the late John L. Hayes, who was for many 
years secretary of the association, in reply to 
an attack on him in a current magazine arti- 
cle. Mr. McPherson protested against the 
imputation that Mr. Hayes or the associa- 
tion had in any of their efforts to protect the 
growth and expansion of the wool industry 
ever resorted to any methods that were not 
entirely above suspicion or would not bear 
the closest scrutiny 
tion. “Nota dollar,” said he, “has ever been 
used to influence the vote of a member of 
Congress, or to secure the support of any 
individual or of any legislation.” 

The undervaluation of imported woolen 
goods and “cancellation evils” were touched 
upon. The latter is not a new topic for dis- 
cussion before the executive committee of 


of unbiased investiga- 


this association. The consideration of the 
subject half a dozen years ago was referred 
to; at that time it was felt that without the 
support of practically the entire industry for 
the plan, which must mean adherence in dull 
times as well as in times of prosperity, its 
success might be doubtful. It is, however, 
recognized that the principles of the Associ- 
tion are the defence of the interests of the 
wool manufacturers, and its officers are al- 
ways ready to give particulars of work along 
this line. The secretary’s report was re- 
ferred to the executive committee to deter- 
mine what action, if any, should be taken. 

The only resolutions adopted were those 
of sorrow and tribute to the memory of the 
late Benjamin Phipps, “who for more than 
twenty years held the office of treasurer of 
the association and passed away on the first 
of May at the ripe eighty-two 
Useful and valuable to the associ- 
ation and beloved by its members, his is a 
loss that will be widely and deeply felt.” 

The election of officers resulted as follows, 
the only change being that the office of 
treasurer was combined with that of secre- 
tary: 

President—William Whitman, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents—Charles H. Harding, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; William M’. Wood, Boston, Mass.; Frederic 
S. Clark, No. Billerica, Mass. Secretary and 
Treasurer—John Bruce McPherson, Boston, Mass. 
Executive Committee—John N. Carpender, New 
3runswick, N. J.; James Dobson, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Joseph Metcalf, Holyoke, Mass.; Abiel J. Abbot, 
Graniteville, Mass.; John P. Wood, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; William C. Greene, Peace Dale, R. I.; Charles 
A. Stott, Lowell, Mass.; Thomas Oakes, Bloom- 
field, N. J.; William Bloodgood, New York, N. Y.: 
John Hopewell, Boston, Mass.; George E. Kun- 
hardt, Lawrence, Mass.; A. Park Hammond, Rock 
ville, Conn.; J. R. MacColl, Pawtucket, R. L.; 
Francis T. Maxwell, Rockville, Conn.; J. F. May- 
nard, Utica, N. Y. 

Among the new members elected were the 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., of Philadel- 
phia, and the Musketaquid Worsted Co., of 
Lowell. 

The business meeting was followed by a 
reception and banquet at which about one 
hundred and fifty .were present—a most 
representative gathering of the wool and 
worsted manufacturing interests of the East- 


age oft 


years. 
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ern section of the country. Members were 
present from New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, as well as from New England, 
with some representatives from the more 
distant states. 

\t the speaker’s table Congressman Wil- 
liam S. Bennett of New York sat at the right 
of President Whitman, and Prof. Paul Hanus 
of the Massachusetts Industrial Educational) 
Commission at his left. Others at this table 
were President J. R. MacColl of the Nation- 
al Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
President Carroll D. Wright of Clark Uni- 
versity, Wm. C. Greene of Peace Dale, R. L., 
J. F. Maynard of Utica, N. Y., C. J. H. 
Woodbury, secretary of the National Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, Justin A. Ware, 
John Hopewell, Chas. H. Hutchins, F. C. 
Dumaine, Francis Thurwell, Albert Clarke, 
C. W. Leonard, Louis Goodall, and Secre- 
tary Walcott of the Merchants’ Association. 

The president extended greetings and con- 
gratulation on the prosperous year which 
has just closed and reaffirmed the principles 
for which the association stands. He spoke 
in part as follows: 


We must see to it that the labor of our own 
industry receives as fair a share of the general 
wage as those in other industries, many of which, 
though not directly protected by tariff laws, are, 
from their very nature, monopolies so far as 
foreign competition is concerned. We hear con- 
tinually of “protected” industries, yet there are 
many industries in this country which are far more 
free from any foreign competition than the in- 
dustries of this so-called “protected” class. We 
should continue to oppose, as we have opposed, 
all commerical or so-called reciprocity treaties 
that make special concessions to favored countries. 
We should stand steadfastly against any com- 
mercial union with Canada, unless it is accom- 
panied by political union. We should also stren- 
uously oppose any dual tariff except such as is de- 
fined in the McKinley and Dingley tariffs. 

Recently the Governer of Massachusetts, has 
undertaken to hasten tariff action and to create 
a conviction that this is the wish of business men 
and the voice of Massachusetts, by circulating 
privately among the members of our Legislature 
a petition requesting the President and the Con- 
gress to hasten tariff action. He has done so in a 
way to avoid any investigation or discussion. 

We, who are responsible for the employment 
of thousands of people and for the continued 
prosperity of many communities, should rise up in 
our wrath and openly repudiate the Governor's 
assumed authority and oppose his tariff policy. 
What we desire is not agitation, but peace. It is 
the greatest need of business generally. The busi- 
ness interests of today ought not to be imperiled 
for conjectural and illusive political advantages 


We ought not to allow our industrial system to 
be made a political plaything. 

If, in the course of events, tariff revision is 
needed, we should favor it. We have already 
said that ‘‘we favor tariff revision when it shall bi 
required to promote the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people.” If tariff changes are to come, how- 
ever, they should come in the natural order of 
things, and as a result of a true public need. 

_ All efforts on the part of political leaders to 
force changes into our tariff in advance of a true 
demand on the part of the people should be cor 

demned. All attempts to create the idea that such 
a demand exists when it does not should receive 
our reprimand 

[ feel confident, however, that the unusual pro 
cedure to which I have referred will prove barren 
of results, and that the great industries of this 
country may safely plan their operations for the 
next year at least without fear of any serious d 
turbance. : 


Following President Whitman, Prof 
Hanus made an interesting address on the 
subject of industrial education. While ad- 
mitting the improvement that has taken 
place in educational methods, yet much was 
to be desired in training young men and 
women to make their living in occupations 
that are in urgent need of workers. He be- 
lieved that the tendency of the present edu 
cational methods leads the graduates away 
from rather than toward the industrial oc 


cupations. The present system is well 
enough as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. Training schools should 


be made a_ part of the educational 
svstem of all manufacturing states and 
these schools should be so specialized and 
developed as really to equip their graduates 
for the serious work of life. 

Congressman Bennett spoke on the immi- 
gration question. He believes thoroughly in 
the admission to this country of all able- 
bodied persons who are sound mentally, 
physically, and morally without regard 
to any intellectual test. This country is in 
need of all the workers it can obtain and its 
powers of assimilation are so great that it is 
capable of turning into good American citi- 
zens the immigrants of all nationalities. 

little aiatienisdiedi iinsitbitiapatinas 

Spain has 2,614,500 cotton spindles and 
68,300 cotton looms; 662,000 woolen spin- 
dles and 8,000 looms. 

\t the beginning of 1906 there were 55,- 
000 power looms engaged in silk weaving in 
the United States. 
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It was a great week for Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, when last month the Southern Cotton 
\ssociation held its convention at that great 
centre of Southern industry. Great not only 
for Birmingham, but for the entire cotton 
belt and the cotton trade of.the world, be- 
cause Harvie Jordan was there with a proc- 
lamation announced with all the finalty of a 
verdict of history. He began with an ac- 
count of the birth of the Southern Cotton 
\ssociation at a time when cotton was sell- 
ing at six cents a pound and ruin faced the 
South. Let him tell about it himself: 

At the time of its birth the price of the great 
staple crop of the South had been depressed to 
six cents per pound through the manipulation of 
speculative influences, and financial wreck and ruin 


faced the agricultural, industrial and financial in- 
stitutions of the South 


His story recalls the birth of the goddess 


g 
Minerva who sprang forth fully armed from 
the brow of Jove. The parallel appears even 
closer when it is recalled that the Southern 
Cotton Association was brought into being 
by a speech from the lips and brain of Jor- 
dan, according to the following admission 


wrung from him by the Lancashire cotton 
delegates last spring: 

From the report of the Lancashire Cotton In- 
vestigating Commission: “Mr. Jordan informed us 
that the Southern Cotton Association was the out- 
come of an address given by him at a Conference 
of Planters, Manufacturers, Bankers and Business 
Men held at New Orleans early in January last 


year (1905).” 

The father of the Association then tells us 
how his offspring at once saved the South 
from ruin, and won “the most marvelous vic- 
tory ever recorded in the annals of history”: 

That a great financial catastrophe was averted 
nd the price of cotton forced to ten cents per 
pound in five short months in the face of the 
largest crop ever grown in the South was due 
olely to that effective co-operation and sentiment 
which banded together the best manhood of the 
South. The success of that fierce struggle, which 
continued unabated through the spring and sum- 
mer of 1905, between Southern patriots on the one 
side and the organized brain and capital of the 
world on the other, resulted in the most marvel- 
ous victory ever recorded in the annals of history. 


As the Jordan speech progresses the re- 
and 
We learn from an- 


semblance between his Association 


Minerva grows stronger. 


Two Years of the Southern Cotton Association. 





cient tradition “that all that goes on among 
men, all that constitutes the development of 
human destiny is under her care. She is the 
patroness of arts and trades and was invoked 
by poets, painters, teachers, physicians, and 
all kinds of craftsmen. She guides heroes in 
war, and every wise idea, every bold act, and 
every useful design owes something to the 
high aspiration of this virgin goddess.” As 
we read the history of this two-year old 
prodigy as recounted at Birmingham, Min- 
erva and the Southern Cotton 
blend into one: 


Association 


Your association was the leading factor in ad- 
vancing prices ten to twenty dollars per bale on 
the five million bales of cotton sold during the 
spring and summer of 1905, that amount represent- 
ing the unsold portion of the great crop of 1904 at 
the time the association was organized. This as- 
tounding advance in prices, under such remarkable 
circumstances and against the combined energies 
of buyers, spinners and speculators, netted the spot 
holders in the South fully seventy-five million dol- 
lars more than they would have received under 
their former method of selling without regard to 
co-operation and resistance of depressed markets. 


Victories followed on each other’s heels: 


It is now a matter of history that, through the 
loyalty and co-operation of the farmers and busi- 
ness interests generally of the South, with the ob- 
jects and purposes of this great movement, a sec- 
ond complete victory was won for the cotton 
growers. Recognizing that the crop of 1906 would 
materially exceed in production the crop of 1905, 
your executive committee, guided by conservatism 
and sound business judgment, reduced the mini- 
mum price again to ten cents per pound, basis mid- 
dling, for the present crop, and the wisdom of their 
action has been expressed in another victory of 
unusual magnitude. So that up to this good hour 
every minimum price fixed by the association since 
its organization, and in the face of the three 
largest crops ever produced in the South, has been 
completely victorious. 


The Birmingham historian next reduces 
his (the Association’s) work to the basis of 
dollars and cents, with equally astonishing 
results: 


Not only is this true, but each succeeding crop 
has been sold in the aggregate for more money 
than its predecessor. The big crop of 1904 sold in 
the aggregate for $638,000,000; that of 1905 for 
$650,000,000, and the crop of 1906 will pass into the 
markets of the country at an aggregate value of 
$660,000,000. The grand total of three crops aggre- 
gated the enormous amount of $1,950,000,000, not 
including the value of the seed. It would have re- 
quired the entire output of all the gold mines of 
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the world for eighteen months to pay for any one 
of the three crops of cotton stated above, or it 
would have required $100,000,000 more than the 
capital stock of all the national banks in the 
United States to have purchased any one of these 
three crops. 


And what has all this cost? 


It cannot be denied that the farmers of the 
South have made a net saving of at least $250,000,- 
000 in the marketing of these three crops, through 
the effective aid of this association and allied or- 
ganizations. When it is borne in mind that the 
total subscriptions paid, by farmers, firms and 
people of all avocations in the South to the sup- 
port of the county and state divisions and the na- 
tional organization of the association, does not ex- 
ceed a total of $50,000 for the two years of its ex- 
istence, it will give you some idea of the tremen- 
dous results which have been achieved through an 
infinitesimal investment. 


A profit of $249,950,000 in two years on 
an investment of $50,000 in the Southern 
Cotton Associction. Our wonder reaches its 
culmination, however, when the achieve- 
ments are recounted in which this Associa- 
tion was the pioneer and sole factor. It 
started the agitation in favor of storage 
warehouses for cotton: 

The Southern Cotton Association first began the 
active agitation for the building of first-class cot- 
ton warehouses all over the cotton belt, thereby 
providing a swift and permanent method of secur- 
ing good and safe storage for cotton, cheap insur- 
ance and a satisfactory method of financing the 
crop so as to inaugurate a slow movement of the 
staple on the markets of the country. 

It reduced the cotton acreage: 

It is the only organization which ever secured a 
practical reduction in the cotton acreage when a 
reduction in the acreage became imperative. 

It is the only organization that ever 
proved wrong-doing in the Bureau of Cotton 
Statistics, but whether this indicates the in- 
nocence of the Washington statisticians, or 
the detective skill of that Sherlock Holmes of 
the cotton trade, the Birmingham speech 
does not reveal: 

It is the only organization which preferred 
charges against the wrong doings of certain of- 
ficials in the bureau of cotton statistics at Wash- 
ington, and successfully proved them. 

The Southern Cotton Association is an 
amendment to the law of supply and demand: 

It was the first and only association of cotton 
growers which has been able to name and main- 
tain its minimum price on cotton three years in 


succession, against the organized brain and capital 
of the world. 


It is an educational institution, teaching 


the farmer, since January, 1905, to think for 
himself: 


Through the propaganda of this association 
scattered broadcast throughout this beautiful land 
of Dixie, the Southern farmer is being taught to 
read and think for himself, to diversify his farm- 
ing interests and make his necessary food suppl) 
crops at home; to break up the iniquitous credit 
system, which has so long been one of the unfor- 
tunate legacies of the civil war; to co-operate 
among themselves and invite the aid of all legiti- 
mate Southern interests in the fight to maintain 
the price of American cotton at fair and profitable 
figures. 


The Birmingham speech shakes some of 
our strongest convictions. Until that ad- 
dress was delivered we had taken pride in our 
part in the events leading up to the first In- 
ternational Cotton Conference at Washing- 
ton last May, as revealed by the following 
record. 

1. From the address of President Mac- 
Coll of the New England Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Atlantic City, N. J., 
September 20, 1905: 


The International Federation of Cotton Spin- 
ners and Manufacturers is assuming an important 
place in the cotton world. Two congresses have 
been held, the first in Switzerland, in May, 1904, 
and the second in England, in June of this year. 
One of our countrymen was present at the last 
congress, and at this meeting will present a report 
of its proceedings. 


2. Extract from Atlantic City report of 
the American representative at the Man- 
chester Cotton Congress: 


My visit to Manchester led me to believe that 
the cotton manufacturers of Europe are desirous 
of co-operating with the cotton growers and cot- 
ton manufacturers of America, and that they would 
be glad to send representatives to this country to 
investigate on the spot certain questions whose 
solution is for the benefit of all. They are re- 
strained from taking this step by the fear that 
such a visit in the absence of a formal invitation 
from the manufacturers and growers of America 
would be taken as an affront, as an unwarrantable 
intrusion into their neighbor’s affairs. There are. 
however, many conditions in the United States 
which they, as buyers of 8,000,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton every year, have a right to investigate 
on the spot and discuss with authority. This field 
for investigation and discussion could be greatly 
extended with benefit to all and without arousing 
any conflicting or divergent interests, if the cotton 
growers and manufacturers of the United States 
would meet foreign manufacturers half way in their 
evident desire for a friendly international confer- 
ence. 


3. Resolution adopted immediately after 
the reading of the Atlantic City report: 






































































































Resolved, That the Board of Government be au- 
thorized to invite delegates from the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations to attend our 80th Conven- 
tion, to be held in Boston in April, 1906, and also 
to confer with the Southern Cotton Association 
er manufacturing associations regarding 





the advisability of holding about the same time a 
int conference of representatives of the manufac- 

turing and cotton growing interests of America 
nd Europ: 


4. First International Cotton Conference: 
held at Washington, May 1, 1906. 

\ccording to Harvie Jordan, however, 
hat is the record of a dream, and the entire 
redit for bringing the conference to pass 


belongs to him (his Association): 


lt is the nly association of cotton growers 
which brought about a conference between do- 
stic and foreign spinners and the producers of 


American cotton 

Ordinarily we should question that dictum, 
but it seems useless to try to stem the flood 
of the Jordan eloquence in which “Claim 
every time” is the keynote. 

The work accomplished in two years by 
the Southern Association, as chronicled at 
Birmingham by its creator and manager, is 
enough to satisfy most men. Not so with 
Mr. Jordan, who thus gives expression to 


his aspirations: 
I 
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The highest ambition of the Southern Cotton 
Association-is to aid in securing prosperity to the 
rank and file of Southern farmers; to see them, 
the producers of the natural wealth of our country, 
happy and independent; to see their children en- 
joying all the advantages of a first-class educatio1 


and training, which will properly fit them for the 
avocations they expect to pursue in after years; to 


see beautiful rural homes, filled with many of the 
luxuries of modern life; splendid public roads, and 
withal, a high type of educated, prosperous hus- 
bandry, such as should be the portion of every 
member of the South’s Anglo-Saxon race. 

And finally he sums up the achievements 
of the last two years and the promise for 
eternity in this thrilling sentence: 

The success of the South in that memorable 
campaign (of the Southern Cotton Association), 
which commanded the respect and admiration of 
all nations, also placed the consuming world upon 
notice that from that time onward through all fu- 
ture years to come, the growers of American cot- 
ton would demand fair and profitable prices in 
the sale of the leading product of their labor 

[here has been placed in the sky a bow 
of promise that the earth shall nevermore 
be destroyed by a flood and we have the 
assurance that seed time and harvest shail 
not fail. To these are now added the guar 
antee of Harvie Jordan and his Southern 
Cotton Association that the Southern 
planter shall be able to sell his cotton at a 
profit forever. 


Seasonable Fabrics. 


MEN'S WEAR WOOLENS. 

Some of the selling agents, more especially 
those who operate on the lower grade lines, 
have been showing their fall samples since 
the early part of December, but up to the 
last two weeks business has been apathetic 
and dragging. With the advent of buyers 
in the market from the West and South, a 
greater degree of activity is manifested. 

The generally prosperous conditions war 
rant a record breaking season, and at pres- 
ent there is every reason to believe that the 
most optimistic predictions will be realized. 
As yet no startling or even material develop- 
ment has taken place. Buyers seem to op- 
erate with greater caution than hitherto, 
owing probably to the fact that the status 
and styling of the numberless fabrics are 
somewhat uncertain. Price conditions also 
contribute to cautious and careful buying, 





for it is said by some agents that their quo- 
tations.show no advance over those of a year 
ago, and claim in a few instances that prices 
have declined. This decline, however, is re- 
stricted to a few clays, thibets, and allied 
lines, and does by no means apply to the 
market as a whole. On the contrary ad- 
vances are witnessed on the majority of the 
ranges now opened, while last year’s prices 
rule on only a few of the staples. 

The mills that produce fabrics of standard 
worth, both in texture and style, are in a 
position to quote what they claim to be ade- 
quate advances without detriment to their 
output. There appears a slight tendency to 
break away from the fancy worsteds, which 
have been so long predominant, although 
thus far the bulk of the business transacted 
has been on this character of fabric. The 
new trend is toward a softer finished wool 
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fabric on the order of a cheviot without the 
rough surface; this is termed velour and has 
attracted very favorable attention. On the 
whole the outlook for woolen fabrics is de- 
cidedly more encouraging. 

In any event, woolen fabrics are always in 
better request in the heavy weights, but 
apart from this fact there is beginning to be 
a tendency to place orders for such goods in 
larger volume than has characterized the 
market for the last few heavy-weight sea- 
sons. A slight change is also noted in the 
shades booked: for several seasons grays 
have been most prominent, but this season 
brown shades in checks and overplaids are 
making considerable progress, more particu- 
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larly in the medium grade of mercerized 
worsteds. 

The status of the overcoatings is still un- 
decided; many buyers favor quiet, unobtru- 
sive fancies, and a large volume of business 
has been achieved on such goods as gray 
mixtures and a few browns and other color 
combinations. Plain fabrics have also been 
taken quite freely, black being probably pre- 
dominant, in such fabrics as meltons and 


kerseys 


There are a number of overcoating lines 
yet to be shown, and therefore it is too early 
to state just what style will eventually be in 
the ascendant. Among the most important 
lines shown thus far are the following: 
standard clays, by the American Woolen 
Mills, in If-ounce to 20-ounce weights, rang- 
ing in price from $1.25 to $1.90, showing a 
decline of approximately 5 cents a yard; 
standard unfinished worsteds, 14-ounce to 
18-ounce weights, prices $1.30 to $1.85, sub- 
ject to the same decline; standard serges, 
16-ounce to 20-ounce weights, price ranging 
from $1.10 to $1.87 1/2, prices lower in some 
instances 5 cents a yard than last year’s quo 
tations. It is said that the serges produced 
by the Wood Worsted Mill possess excep 
tional value. 

The American Woolen Co., Dept. 3, has 
opened cassimere overcoatings and woolen 
suitings from $1.00 to $1.50, also hard fin 
ished cassimeres from the Anderson Mill at 
87 1/2 cents. The Earnscliffe Worsted Mills 
are showing the Para mercerized lines at 
$1.15 to $1.50; silk mixtures, $1.50 to $1.65. 
The Greenville’s worsted suitings are quoted 
at $1.30 and $1.35. 

The William Wood & Co. all-wool and 
silk suitings in fourteen different styles 
range from $1.05 to $1.10. 

Greeley, Cushman & Record are showing 
the Waverly and Old Town cassimeres at 
cents; also the Pittsfield and Old Town all- 
wool cassimeres at $1.00. 

J. L. T. D. Peck is showing several lines 
of worsted finish cassimeres, from 55 to 
77 1/2 cents. 

H. W. T. Mali & Co. have opened Rhode 
Island fancy mixtures at $1.20, $1.37 1/2 and 
$1.45; silk finished worsted fancies at 
$2.12 1/2 and unfinished at $2.25. 

George H. Gilbert Manufacturing Co. are 
showing 18-ounce all-wool cassimeres at 
$1.42 1/2; 17-ounce all-worsted fancies at 
$1.80. 

L. Bachmann & Co. are showing lines of 
worsted suitings from the Excelsior Mills in 
3/4 at 37 1/2 cents, and 6/4 at 87 1/2 cents 

Wendell, Fay & Co. have opened lines of 
the Swift River overcoatings at $1.67 1/2; 
Middlesex velour suitings at $1.80. 

Stevens, Sanford & Jordan are showing 
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worsted 
Worsted Company 
$1.75 to $2.1 


$2.15. 


the Nemasket 
at prices ranging from 


the fancy lines of 


DRESS GOODS. 
That the situation is eminently satisfactory 
is the opinion unqualifiedly expressed by all 
the selling agents, both those representing 


foreign accounts as well as domestic mills. 
The lines for fall are partially in embryo, 

a few only having thus far been opened and 

shown in a general way. Frequently large 
‘tors in the trade, such as jobbers and cut- 


rs (which absorb an enormous supply) are 
often given the privilege of looking over 
advance samples that are not open to the 
ordinary operators, and it is said that some 
numbers of new lines have been completely 
absorbed bv such factors. The shades which 
romise to be most popular for fall are tans, 
golden browns, and dark red of the Bur- 
gundy variety. 

The 


staple fancies in low grade mixtures, and for 


bulk of the business booked calls for 


fancy broadcloths in rich, unobtrusive com- 
1 Plain chiffon 
broadcloths, voiles and panamas are bought 
in large quantities by the cutters. 


binations. fabrics such as 


[n the higher grade goods silk voiles have 
easily been the favorite with the buyers and 
to such an extent that many of the lines are 


virtually sold up. Fancy checked voiles, in 
have 


ordered out for future delivery. 


monotones and in colors, also been 


freely Crisp 
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and snappy worsted voiles are today the 
favorite with the popular trade, and are the 
most prominent among the lines of the vari- 
ous importers at from 70 cents to $1.25. 

lhe present spring season is spoken of as 
one in which the fancy end has the suprem- 
acy, notwithstanding the large demand for 
plain sheer goods as noted. Stripes and 
checks have been taken by all classes of 
trade. Shepherd checks are very much in 
evidence both for present consumption and 
for fall. These are shown in numerous varie- 


ties as to pattern, in black and white and 
gray mixtures.’ 

Striped wool suitings in two-toned effects 
in tan and white and gray and white on the 
Pekin variety as illustrated in Fig. 1 are the 
latest development. This fabric is 43 inches 
wide, at 85 cents, and shown by J. Grose 
(Dommerich & Co.). 

Mohairs and sicilians still taken in 
moderate quantities and such houses as 
make a specialty of bringing out this fabric 
report that they are not suffering for the 
lack of orders. The principal New York 
importers of mohairs are Clough, Pike & 
Company (who sell to jobbers and cutters 
only), Stavert & Zigonala, Frederick Butter- 
field, Arthur Walker & Co. and J. Grose & 
Co. Fig. 2 shows one of the popular staple 
fancy mixtures, produced by the Broadhead 
Worsted Mills 36 inches wide at 37 1/2 
cents. 


are 
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SILKS. 

\ decidedly better feeling exists in the silk 
market, and the present situation from the 
output point of view is a vast improvement 
over the conditions which have prevailed for 
several seasons. The present demand has 
more than caught up with the producing ca- 
pacity of the mills, with the result that it is 
difficult to secure spot delivery of many de- 
sirable lines. 


TTTwT Leite 


Prices have advanced fully 1o per cent. on 
all classes of silk fabrics, due in a measure to 
the advance of the raw silk, which is stated 
by some authorities to be purely fictitious. 
Some of the largest producers will without 
doubt reap a goodly harvest, having covered 
their requirements before the advance of the 
raw silk took place. 


Box loom fancies are the most prominent 





in the present large demand. These fancies 
comprise numberless checks, overchecks and 
plaids principally of light color combinations, 
white ground being predominant. Roman 
stripes are also shown in ranges of high 
colors. 

The most prominent of the fancies, and 
what may be the feature of the fancy end, is 
the call for 3/4-inch and r-inch black checks 
as shown in Fig. 3. This is a 20-inch louis- 


ine, 57 1/2 cents, produced by M. C. Migel 
& Company. 

Fig. 4 shows one of the new fancies sold 
by Valentine & Bently, being a white ground 
with a hair-line check and Persian over- 
check, 20 inches, navy and green plaid with 
a white line overplaid. 

Fig. 5 shows a green and plaid combina- 
tion with white hair line, sold by Cronemeyer 
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William 


cents. 


Iselin), 20 inches wide, at 57 1/2 


WASH GOODS AND COTTONS. 

Che market is still in a feverish condition, 
many lines of staple tickets being completely 
out and none in sight; some further ad- 
vances are threatened on absolutelv staple 
apparently without warrant,. and 
without cause other than that the mills are 
supplied with orders for several months to 
come, and that in some instances an advance 
of 10 per cent. has been granted to the 
operatives. 

The healthy 
among the jobbers, such goods as printed 
batistes having been bought by the retailers 
in such quantities as to satisfy the most 
pessimistic seller. 


goods, 


wash goods situation is 


Percales are scarce; galatea cloths and 
coods of allied character cannot be found for 
spot delivery. Dress ginghams are not to 
be had in desirable styles, unless the buyer 
months ago. Prints 
half a cent a yard, and an 


enormous quantity has been sold. 


covered several have 


been advanced 


- o 


AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ 
EXHIBITION. 


The accompanying diagram shows 


the 
general plan of the floor space in the Armory 
Building, Philadelphia, where the exhibition 
will be held in connection with the meeting 
May 15-16. Although the literature relating 
to the exhibition has only recently been sent 
out and but a few weeks have elapsed since 


the work 


has already 


was good amount of 
allotted and 


more applications are pending and under 


begun, a 


space been 


many 
‘onsideration by intending exhibitors who 


have not yet been able to reach a definite 


‘onclusion. There are always a number 
who want to see who is going in and whether 
it is going to be a success or not, and to 
such doubters it can be said that seldom at 
this earlv stage has space for any trade exhi- 
bition been so liberally taken by so many 
representative concerns. It is the purpose 
of the management to avoid the allotment of 
too much space to any one concern, prefer- 


ring rather a large and representative list of 
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exhibitors so that the exhibition 


comprehensive in its scope 


may be 


The following is not a complete list of 
those to whom space has been allotted, as 
applications have been coming in every day, 
but enough names are given to indicate the 
representative character of the exhibitors. 
The shaded spaces in the diagram indicate 
those that have been taken up to the time of 
writing. 

Draper o., Lowell Machine Shop, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., George W. Stafford Co., 
Caldwell-Gildard Co., American Warp Dry- 
ing Machinery Co., American Moistening 
Co., Foster Machine Co., Textile Machinery 
Co., H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Holyoke Machine Co., 
Cling-Surface Co., Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chinery Co., Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Wm. Sellers Co., 
Thomas Halton’s Sons, J. H. Billington Co., 
J. E. Rhoades & Co., E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Chas. Bond, Keystone Lubricating Co., 
United States Gutta Percha Paint Co., The 
Philadelphia Lubricating & Manufacturing 
Cu. 

The following committees have been ap- 
pointed and will continue effective till after 
the Convention: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


T. Ashby Blythe, chairman; W. T. Galey, Ches- 
ter, Pa.; D. A. Tompkins, Charlotte, N. C.; John 
Burt, Phila., Pa.; T. I. Hickman, Augusta, Ga.: 
John P. Wood, Phila., Pa.; Caesar Cone, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; E; A. Smythe, Pelzer, S. C.; G. Gun- 
by Jordan, Columbus, Ga.; B. B. Comer, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; W. T. Maginnis, New Orleans, La.;: 
Fred. A. Flather, Lowell, Mass.; Arthur Amory, 
Boston, Mass.; Walter E. Parker, Lawrence, 
Mass.; R. M. Miller, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Theo. 
C. Search, Phila., Pa.; W. A. Erwin, Durham, N. 
C.; B. Frank Mebane, Spray, N. C.; H. P. Mei- 
kleham, Lindale, Ga.; J. F. Cannon, Concord, N. 
C.; L. L. Lampton, Magnolia, Miss.; Garnett An- 
drews, Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. T. Tillar, Emporia, 
Va.; Leroy Springs, Lancaster, S. C.; Judge W. 
F. Cox, Anderson, S. C.; R. T. Fewell, Rock Hill, 
S. C.; John C. Cary, Lockhart, S. C.; E. A. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C.: L. D. Tyson, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Jos. Schwartz, Corsicana, Tex.; Paul J. Marrs, 
Henderson, Ky.; T. W. Pratt, Huntsville, Ala.; 
Wm. E. Hooper, Baltimore, Md.; J. J. Hooker, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Henry Dexter, Pawtucket, R. 
I.; A. B. Mole, Montreal, Canada. 

Chairman of all committees to be 
this committee. 


members of 
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COMMITTEE OF EXHIBITS. E. Connor, Westfield, Mass.; Roland Gerry, Pitts- 

. Ashby Blythe, Chairman; Stuart W. Cramer, burg, Pa.; Herbert D. Colman, Rockford, IIl.; S. 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. H. Washburn, Charlotte, N. H. Steele, New York City; Wm. H. Harriss, At- 
C.; John Hill, Atlanta, Ga.; Geo. Otis Draper, lanta, Ga.; H. A. Tillinghast, Providence, R. IL: 


’ 
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DIAGRAM OF ARMORY BUILDING IN PHILADELPHIA, WHERE THE TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION WILL BE HELD IN MAY. 


Hopedale, Mass.; R. A. Mackay, Readville, Mass.; E. F. Hathaway, Boston, Mass.; F. H. Bishop, 
H. W. Butterworth, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edwin Boston, Mass.; D J. Danker, Boston, Mass.; E. 
Howard, Charlotte, N. C.; C. H. Hutchins, Wor- S. Richardson, Pawtucket, R. I. 

cester, Mass.; Sidney Payne, Boston, Mass.; M. s Fe ete TRE 

H. Merrill, Boston, Mass.; E. W. Thomas, Balti- SNESRTAINERT COMMIT SSS. 


more, Md.: Frank B.: Kenney, Lowell, Mass.; T. To be completed later 
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LADIES RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
To be completed later. 
GUEST COMMITTEE. 


Col. Peter H. Corr, Chairman; Ridley Watts, 
New York; A. T. Bradlee, Boston, Mass.; Jesse P 
Eddy, Jr., Providence, R. I.; F. B. Comins, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; E. Lang, West Point, Ga.; Ed. D. 
Tannahill, New York; Hugh DeHaven, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; F. W. Hackstaff New York; Jos, J. Smith, 
New York; John P. Marston, Boston, Mass.; J. 
H. Manley, New York; Fred N. Dillon, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; T. E. Ramsdell, Housatonic, Mass. ; 
Samuel F. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; T. 
E. Hatch, Philadelphia, Pa.; Robt. Bishop, South 
Boston, Mass.; William Baldwin, New York; 
Elisha P. Cronkhite, New York; Sam. D. Brew 
ster, New York; P. R. Richardson, New York; 
William Drewry, New York; William West, New 
York: Herbert H. Lehman, New York; Mr. Bow 
teler, New York; Fred. S. Bennett, New York; 
Wm. McKineley, New York; Reuben Lindheim, 
New York; Mr. Reever, New York; J. B. Tiede- 
man, New York; Mr. Dickson, New York; John 
Hanna, New York; H. S. Patterson, New York; 
Mr. Thompson, New York; J. Harper Poor, New 
York: Kenneth Hooker, New York: N. B. Day, 
New York: Fred Bailey. New York; Mr. Roberts, 
New York: J. C. Leslie, New York; Ivar L. S. 
Jostrom, Lawrence, Mass.; Mr. Farish, New York; 
Laurus Loomis, New York; John F. Conway, 
New York. 

TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 

Chas. Hopkins, Philadelphia, Pa.; N. B. Kelley. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; C. B. Bryant, Charlotte, N. C.; 
C. B. Carter, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. W. Summer 
field, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. Pedrick, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

Leonard Paulson, Chairman, New York; E. B. 
Bogardus, Philadelphia, Pa.; Jos. H. Parvin, Phila 
delphia. Pa.; C. H. Stevens, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE. 


Wm. D’Olier, Chairman; Jas. E. Mitchell, Miles 
P. Hoffman, Jos. H. Parvin, Walter Sharples; Jr., 
E. B. Bogardus, Arthur J. Fleming, Harry W 
Taylor, Frank A. Snyder, Robt. M. Griffith, Fred 
Rakestraw, E. A. Burr, Jos. Mullineaux, Robt. P. 
Hooper, Wm. Spellissy, H. H. Hubbert, C. H. 
Stevens, Henry A. Seving, John Corbett, Geo. W 
Chapin, Harry Thomas, Martin P. Glynn, H. M. 
Daniel, Jos. A. McCoy, T. E. Hatch, Horace W 
Greenwood, Geo. C. Graves, Dr. E. W. France, 
Dr. Geo. W. Wilson, Lawrence McCormick, E. 
L. Provan, Geo. Swett, L. M. Maltby, Chas. E. 
Carpenter, Frank P. McFadden 

- — 


It is said that the yarn production of Ver- 
viers is Over 40,000,000 pounds yearly. 


The total foreign trade of the United 
States for the vear ending June 30, 1906, 
was approximately three billion dollars, 
greater by more than three hundred million 
dollars than any preceding year. 


AN EXPOSITION OF SAFETY DEVICES 
AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE. 


There has been held in New York this 
month at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 79th Street and Central Park West, 
an exhibition which is especially inter- 
esting, inasmuch as it is the first or- 
ganized attempt to direct the attention 
of the American public to the necessity 
of doing something to lessen the causes of 
accident in industrial occupations and in 
railway and trolley traffic. The appalling 
loss of life in recent years has at last caused 
us to pause and demand that something 
should be done. In the older countries of 
Europe there are many associations for the 
prevention of accidents. Germany, France, 
Sweden, Austria, Italy and Russia have their 
permanent museums of security and indus- 
trial hygiene, where exhibitions of all sorts 
of safety appliances may be studied and lit- 
erature and full information may be had by 
the manufacturer and the workman. More 
over the laws for the protection of life are 
much more stringent in those countries than 
here. 

That sentiment has finally been aroused is 
shown by the auspicious opening of the 
American exhibition and by the largely at- 
tended banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria 
where men of national reputation gave ex- 
pression to the need of organized effort to 
promote the much desired object. This first 
exhibition is to be the nucleus of a perma- 
nent museum of safety devices. It starts out 
modestly, but the grouping together of ex- 
hibits and information on this subject can 
not fail to be of interest to any employer 
who is seeking to minimize the risk of acci- 
dent in his plant. In subsequent exhibitions 
no doubt arrangements will be made for 
grouping the different appliances according 
to their adaptability to special industries. 
As, for instance, all the textile appliances 
should be grouped together. 

The exhibition covered a wide range, em- 
bracing fire escapes, elevator guards, window 
salety guards, car couplings, engine stops, 
respirators and face masks to protect against 
dust and flying fragments, emergency and 
first-aid outfits, gear protectors, all sorts of 








railway safety appliances, safety appliances 
for all kinds of wood working machinery, 
safety lamps, etc. There were also exhibits 
from the various museums of security in 
foreign lands, including their catalogues, 
photographs and other documents. The 
workmen’s insurance societies of Europe 
were also represented in the way of reports 
and statistics and other literature. The for- 
eign associations for the prevention of acci- 
dent had their catalogues on file containing 
various instructions for the prevention of 
accidents in the different countries. Litera- 
ture on industrial hygiene was also on file. 
Among the exhibits that were of special 
interest to textile manufacturers was that of 
the Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., New 
York City, who had a very attractive display 
of their “Monarch” engine stop and .speed 
limit system, consisting of various types of 
automatic stops, circuit breaker trips, 
vacuum breakers, etc., in actual operation. 
This system can be installed in any indus- 
trial plant and is an effective means to pre- 
vent fly wheel explosions caused by the 
engine overspeeding or racing. By means 
of electric connections the engine can be 
stopped frém any part of the plant by merely 
pressing a button. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the engine can always be efficiently 
guarded by the engineer and the safety gov- 
ernor. ' There are very few plants where the 
engineer can be constantly within reach of 
the throttle and there have been cases where 
even that would have been of no avail. In 
one case a workman passing through the 
engine room with a ladder over his shoulder, 
caught it in some overhead wires which 
broke, fell, became entangled with the 
governor and stopped it. The engineer was 
busy for a few minutes at the other end of 
the room and had it not been for the ‘““Mon- 
arch” stop there would have been a smash- 
up. The value of this kind of stop is par- 
ticularly apparent when the accident occurs 
in some distant part of the plant, as for in- 
stance when an employe is caught in the 
machinery and to save his life it is essential 
that the power be immediately shut off. 
When the belting breaks, when the shafting 
or machinery is out of order, when a cylinder 
head blows off, in all such cases the auto- 
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matic stop is invaluable. The “Monarch” 
engine stop is already in extensive use in 
many large textile plants and is coming into 
more general use as its value becomes better 
known. 

The Westinghouse companies filled their 
space most attractively with large photo- 
graphs showing their various products. 
They also had working models of patent 
brakes, automatic couplings, draw bars and 
various appliances equipped with safety at- 
tachments. They also showed one of their 
large switchboards. 

The General Electric Company showed a 
slopeing machine so safeguarded as to obvi- 
ate all possibility of accident. They also had 
two of their alternating current dynamos 
connected with two Corliss engines to fur- 
nish light for the building. 

The Lunkenheimer Company of Cincin- 
nati and New York showed their fusible fire 
piugs. Johnson & Johnson of New Bruns- 
wick had an interesting exhibit of outfits 
and supplies for first-aid to the injured. The 
Red Cross Company of Boston showed their 
emergency chart with outfit and first-aid de- 
vices. The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. 1., showed photographs of a 
great variety of machines and machine tools 
safeguarded. Dr. Detourbe, Paris, France, 
exhibited a line of respirators, goggles and 
face masks for workers in dust and lint and 
for protection against flying fragments. A. 
L. Freed, New York, showed various safety 
goggles. S. F. Hayward & Co., New York, 
had an extensive exhibit of all sorts of de- 
vices for safety from fire. The New York 
Edison Company showed motor machines 
and a new way of overhead belting; also pro- 
tected gearing. Edmund Mather, Harris- 
burg, Pa., exhibited a blow-off protector for 
steam boilers. Various speed guards for 
elevators and automatic stops were shown 
and numerous gear protectors, safety lamps, 
Src. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
exhibit to one who is studying the subject 
was the examination of the reports of the 
work along these lines abroad. 

The American Institute of Social Service, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York, under 
whose auspices this first exhibition was held, 
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is deserving of the support of all those who 

are in sympathy with the movement to mini- 

mize the loss of life and injury by accident, 

which in recent years has reached a point 

which will cause even the most careless to 

pause and consider means for its prevention. 
iinicliniatiahails iid siesta 


AGAINST RAMIE. 


[The following from the Manchester 
Guardian deals with a subject of special in- 
terest in America. Ramie has its place 
among commerical fibres, but the difficulties 
in preparing it for the mill after it has been 
cut are so great as to make it improbable 
that its manufacture into yarn, cordage and 
cloth will ever become a great industry. A 
great deal of money has been lost in at- 
tempts to establish the industry and any 
who may be inclined to repeat such experi- 
ments can read the article with profit. In 
the reply to this article The Ramie Co. lays 
stress on the value of ramie as a material 
for incandescent mantles, which may be con- 
ceded without in any way affecting the main 
contention by the Guardian’s correspondent. 
Ed.]} 

“Scarcely a week passes but, in some form 
or other, there is a communication made to 
the press which may be classed as a ‘bull 
point’ for ramie. It is difficult to see why 
the matter should so persistently be ad- 
vanced, for no one holds large stocks of the 
fibre and no one has a large and regular 
output. The only persons likely to have 
vital interest in the extension of ramie-grow- 
ing are the makers of decorticating machin- 
ery and the possessors of land suitable for 
ramie cultivation. But in neither of these 
instances is there sufficient cause, for in the 
first case decorticating machines are not 
large or expensive, while the later stages 
of ramie preparation would merely require 
machinery which would otherwise be pur- 
chased, in another form, for some more easi- 
ly worked fibre. Owners of land also are 
scarcely likely to press the point, for in the 
ramie-producing countries there is the most 
scepticism regarding its financial success. 

“The only other persons likely to be in- 
terested are company promoters. As an ex- 
ample of what may be called the culpable 


thoughtlessness of some ramie promoters, it 
may be said that the writer was recently ap- 
proached by a gentleman from India who, 
along with other business, was attempting to 
raise capital for ramie growing. On ques- 
tioning him it was easy to see that he knew 
almost nothing about the matter, and he 
could only assert that his friends in India 
had secured the refusal of a tract specially 
suitable for ramie cultivation. He thought 
they knew all that was necessary to be 
known, but he was not sure. He was acting 
in perfectly good faith, and it is possible that 
his advisers were doing likewise, for the soil 
and available labor were all that were neces- 
sary. But there was an important element 
lacking, for the land was in one of the driest 
parts of India, and the ramie plant requires 
plenty of moisture. 

“The stems of the ramie plant may be best 
likened to sticks of rhubarb, but they are 
very much longer. They are just as pulpy, 
just as full of sap, and of about the same 
thickness. It will be seen, therefore, that to 
ensure healthy growth a good rainfall is an 
absolute necessity, or else a system of irri- 
gation on a large scale. It is a great mistake 
to think that because the ramie plant is a 
native of India it will grow anywhere in that 
country. It is a very hardy plant in a trop- 
ical climate, but it requires a large amount 
of water. 

“After cultivation comes decortication, and 
here again a trial is necessary to show the 
difficulties still in the way. Up to the pres- 
ent time, to get a good ramie fibre, it is nec- 
essary to decorticate by hand, a process 
which consists of scraping away at the stem 
until the fibres are separated from each other 
and the sappy and woody matter removed. 
When it is remembered that only about 4 
per cent. of dry fibre is obtained it will not be 
necessary to point out the slowness of pro- 
duction. 

“There are, of course, decorticating ma- 
chines, but one of the largest makers of 
these confessed to the writer not long ago 
that if he commenced ramie spinning he 
would buy hand-decorticated fibre. All the 
machines are rough on the sticks and break 
the fibres, while at the best they do little 
more than squeeze away a portion of the 
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superfluous juicy matter. Then, again, to 
decorticate ramie by machine means that the 
stalks must be treated green, for if allowed 
to lie very long they shrivel up and become 
hard and woody. This means a machine for 
every district where ramie is grown for the 
market, and also a mechanic to look after 
the machine. 

“When ramie has been decorticated, either 
by machine or hand, it must be degummed, 
a process which is usually carried out in 
kiers. The sooner this is done after cutting 
the better, for after decorticating there is the 
risk of fermentation and a consequent weak- 
ening of the fibre. Here, again, clumsy and 
heavy apparatus would have to be installed 
in out-of-the-way districts, and here, again, 
water is necessary. One of the secrets of 
good ramie-fibre production is a thorough 
washing after degumming, for not a trace of 
caustic soda or other alkali should remain. 
In fact, the fibres should be not only well 
washed but neutralized and washed again, 
and this means plenty of water—in a coun- 
try where water is scarce. 

“There is another point about these decor- 
ticating and degumming machines which is 
also overlooked, and that is their short term 
of service. Cotton can be held over and 
ginned weeks, even months, after it is har- 
vested, and but for that fact it would require 
at least four times the amount of ginning 
machinery now in use. Ramie must be 
treated at once, so that the apparatus has a 
very short term of usefulness every season. 
Following this as a matter of course, the 
apparatus has a very short life, for a machine 
never deteriorates so rapidly as when laid by 
for a few months. 

“The actual spinning of ramie presents no 
appreciable difficulties if the proper system 
and right machinery are used at the start. 
Unfortunately, too many ramie spinners re- 
fuse to differentiate between long and short 
fibres, fearful of losing too much in waste. 
As about 40 per cent. of the fibres are com- 
paratively short, and as the long fibres are 
about thirty inches long, it will be seen what 
difficulty attends the attempt to spin the two 
together. Yet this is being done, with the 
result that the long fibres are broken—or 
rather torn—into lengths of about twelve 


inches by the time they reach the combing 
machine. The resultant sliver contains, even 
then, fibres of widely varying length, and 
although some of the tow comes out at the 
later stages of combing, a large proportion 
remains. 

“With every advantage in its favor, ramie 
is more difficult to work in its preparatory 
processes than either cotton, flax or wool. 
The resultant thread equals a good linen, 
and for some purposes is less desirable than 
a mercerized cotton. The treatment is 
somewhat similar to flax, but ramie must be 
decorticated before it reaches the stage 
ready for degumming or retting, at which 
stage flax has arrived already by its form o! 
growth. Then, flax can be heckled after ret- 
ting, but to treat ramie properly it must be 
first wound on a filling engine, as is the case 
with waste silk, and cut up into lengths suit- 
able for economical treatment. All this 
means extra work and apparatus. Ramie 
enthusiasts never push forward the legiti- 
mate comparison with flax, but prefer to 
compare ramie with cotton, taking care to 
draw the parallel with American and not 
with Egyptian or Sea Island. 

“Ramie has its uses, and the writer believes 
for instance, that it is specially adaptable 
for incandescent gas mantles. Yet, although 
he has tried ramie mantles against other 
makes and questioned others who have done 
the same, he has found no advantage in the 
ramie product as far as actual use goes. It 
may lend itself better to the chemical proc- 
esses, but does not apparently excel in use.” 

Following is a reply to the above article: 

“Sir,—We have read your correspondent’s 
article in the “Manchester Guardian” of the 
7th inst., and regret that as his knowledge is 
evidently very sma!l he should have written 
in so authoritative a manner. We consider 
the article calculated to injure the business 
of ramie manufacturers with the general 
public. It will not mislead anyone who un- 
derstands the matter, but as our trade in this 
fibre has been built up during the last ten 
vears by dogged determination, and we now 
employ nearly 300 workers, engaged chiefly 
in making incandescent mantles (which we 
send all over the United Kingdom, besides 
the colonies, South America, India, etc.), it 
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is of the utmost importance to us that the 
real facts should be known. We do not con- 
sider that his general statement as to land, 
planting, and difficulty of growing and de- 
corticating needs any reply, except to say 
that in comparing the stem to a rhubarb 
stem he might just as well have told us that 
the stem was the thickness of a piece of 
chalk, as it is so far from the actual fact. 
The writer has had it in the green and dried 
stem, and has not much thicker 
than an ordinary lead pencil; in fact, it is 
much the as our ordinary stinging 
nettle in the late autumn. Further, we have 
never seen any ramie fibre 30 in. long. Evi- 
dently this is a slip for ‘raw grass.’ 

“But it is to the last few lines of his article 
that take exception, where he 
‘Ramie enthusiasts never put forward the 
legitimate comparison with flax, but prefer 


seen any 


same 


we Savs: 


to compare it to cotton, taking care to draw 
the parallel with American, and not with 
Egyptian or Sea Island.’ Well, we have 
made cloth of various descriptions to take 
the place of each of these articles, and ramie 
has been proved in working to be better and 
stronger than linen or Sea Island cotton, 
weight and width being equal in both cases. 
Again he says: ‘Ramie has its uses, and | 
believe it is specially adapted for incandes- 
cent mantles, but it does not excel cotton in 
It is this ‘but’ we desire to deal with. 
We are quite aware of the difficulty of a spe- 
cialist in looking at a light telling the differ- 
ence between a 70-candle power and a 100- 
candle power when in actual use, but an or- 
dinary person can tell the difference when a 
7o-candle power light dwindles down to 
30-candle power, as it always does with a 
cotton mantle, 
tle. 


use.’ 


but never with a ramie man- 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
ramie, when properly degummed, is an ideal 
fibre for this purpose, because a mantle made 
from it not shrink and therefore re- 
mains in the hot part of the flame. Cotton, 
on the other hand, even the best Sea Island, 
gives a mantle that starts very well, but in 
a very few hours’ burning loses 30 per cent. 


does 


of its light, and keeps on losing it. 

“If your correspondent would get the opin- 
ion of a few gasworks managers or gas-light- 
ing superintendents I think they would soon 
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convince him of the fact that ramie is, for 
some purposes, of more value than cotton.— 
Yours, etc., 


“The Ramie Company, Ltd. 
“Bradbury, near Stockport, November 8.” 


——_——__. —_—__—_——_ 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE COTTON 
QUESTION. 





From the Berlin Textil. Zeitung. 


The last International Cotton Congress 
held at Bremen adopted the following reso- 
lution: “The Congress emphasizes its strong 
conviction that an increase in the supply oi 
cotton is an absolute necessity for the future 
welfare of the entire cotton industry, and 
urges its members to use every means for 
the extension of cotton cultivation.” 

Certainly this is a timely resolution which 
has been endorsed in so many different 
forms that the Congress could not well 
avoid repeating it again. Judging, however, 
by previous experiences, this resolution will 
go the way of all the rest and be deposited 
in the archives as a valuable contribution to 
the discussion of the cotton question, but 
with no influence in solving that question. 

In spite of constant agitation it is not yet 
recognized that the Government must take 
active part in the work of extending cotton 
cultivation in order to obtain results. No 
great results can be hoped for without official 
participation and support. The problem ex- 
tends far beyond the limits of the cotton in- 
dustry. Alongside of the fact that a state of 
general indifference prevails the actual re- 
sults fail to convince us that the cultivation 
of cotton is making progress. If one will 
study statistics with a magnifying glass he 
will find that very little has been accom- 
plished. The snail-like progress in develop- 
ing the cultivation of cotton leaves no room 
for the hope that the present generation will 
ever see any improvement of conditions, in 
which the controlling factor now is the dom- 
ination of the United States of America. 

To understand this one has only to take a 
cursory glance at conditions in the cotton in- 
dustry of England. England, as is well 
known, is the leading consumer of cotton in 
the world and is consequently the most inter- 

ested in the extension of cotton cultivation. 
The conditions for obtaining independence of 








the American cotton monopoly are the most 
favorable in England. There are vast areas 
in the English colonies adapted for the culti- 
vation of cotton. England is the richest 
country in the world and her capital is con- 
stantly seeking new opportunities for in- 
vestment and does not shrink from the risk 
that enterprises in the colonies involve. The 
prosperity of the cotton industry is of far 
greater importance to England than to any 
other country. As a consequence of these 
-onditions relatively extensive means have 
been adopted there to solve the problem. 
The British Cotton Growing Association has 
had a large amount of money at its disposal. 
What are the results? Take a look at the 
figures of the English cotton imports and the 
countries from which the cotton comes. 

In May, 1906, the cotton imported into 
Great Britain amounted to 1,050,523 cwt., of 
which 82,655 cwt. came from English colo- 
nies exclusive of Egypt; 75,790 cwt. came 
from the British East Indies where cotton 
has been raised from time immemorial, with- 
out, however, bringing the quality to the de- 
sired standard. How much cotton was sup- 
plied by the other British colonies in Africa 
and America where the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association has been particularly active? 
From the British West Indies, 3,308 cwt.; 
from British West Africa, 2,633 cwt.; from 
British Central Africa, 450 cwt.; from British 
Guiana and Honduras, nothing; from other 
British possessions, 4 cwt. Among the 
last-named countries are some in which cot- 
ton growing has been established for many 
vears and in which extraordinarily favorable 
climatic conditions are found. 

After examining these figures the conclu- 
sion is unavoidable that the results obtained 
by British efforts amount to very little. Eng- 
lish newspapers and trade papers contain 
long and glowing accounts of the favorable 
prospects of the cotton growing industry im 
British Africa. West Africa, Nigeria, and 
lately Rhodesia have been held up as the 
great cotton producing countries of the fu- 
ture. The reader sees swimming before him 
vast imports of cotton from these countries 
into England. Everything is pictured in the 
most rosy colors and he is told how exten- 
sively cotton is to be cultivated in those dis- 
tant lands. As a matter of course the reader 
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expects to find evidence of the results in the 
figures of cotton imports, but is astonished 
to find, as we have stated, only 450 ewt. from 
3ritish Central Africa, and 470 cwt. from 
British East Africa. How long will it be be- 
fore African cotton becomes a factor in the 
British market? 

Everyone must experience the same feel- 
ing when he examines the figures of colonial 
cotton imports into Germany and sees what 
a sorry prospect there is of material results 
in spite of the agitation to promote cotton 
cultivation in the colonies and lessen the 
weight with which the American cotton mo- 
nopoly presses on the German industry. 
There is a widespread indifference to the 
cotton question although the importance of 
our gaining commercial independence from 
America has attracted much attention during 
recent years. In order to avoid a tariff war 
we have repealed a part of our own tariff 
law and the strongest supporter of the Im- 
perial Government must concede that this 
action has resulted in but very little advan- 
tage to us. In spite of our concessions the 
conviction grows stronger that we have not 
secured commercial peace with America. A 
tariff war must come. It is but a question of 
time and this idea is constantly emphasized 
by events. Whether the tariff war comes 
quickly or is delayed we must prepare for it. 
There is no better preparation than making 
ourselves independent of the American cot 
ton supply. Every step forward toward this 
independence strengthens our position and 
increases the chances that America, forced 
to consider her own position, may make ad- 
vances to us. Words must give way to ac- 
tion and the dullest cannot fail to understand 
that the cotton problem is one of the most 
important questions of the day. 

America has already made a treaty with 
Brazil by which American goods are ad- 
mitted into that country at a preferential 
tariff rate. That means an important com- 
mercial advantage in South America. A long 
step has been taken in forcing European 
goods from the Western hemisphere. The 
action of Brazil in making concessions to 
America emphasizes the fact that the repub- 
lic is a large purchaser of Brazilian coffee, 
the most important product of that South 
American country. In order to strengthen 
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the position of European countries, and par- 
ticularly that of Germany, in the Brazilian 
market it is necessary to increase not only 
our purchases of coffee, but of other prod- 
ucts as well. Among these products cotton 
occupies an important place. Every step in 
the development of the Brazilian cotton crop 
serves Germany’s interest by binding tighter 
the bonds that unite Germany and Brazil. 
As a consequence the development of cotton 
cultivation in Brazil by German capital is of 
extraordinary importance. Germany cannot 
lose the South American market without suf- 
fering tremendous loss. The same condi- 
tions obtain in Argentine, where also the cul- 
tivation of cotton is the best means of pro- 
moting the European trade with that coun- 
try. 

Is Germany to remain indifferent to the 
conditions we have outlined? It seems im- 
possible to dispel the fallacy that the cotton 
question concerns only the cotton trade. 
Until this error is dispelled the best resolu- 
tions by cotton congresses in favor of the 
extension of cotton cultivation will go for 
nothing. 


ee 


THE FIRST TEXTILE SCHOOL. 





BY JAMES STRAND. 


A seemingly endless inquiry is opened up 
by a reader who asks when and where the 
first textile school was opened. The inquiry 
may be narrowed down by reflecting that un- 
til the advent of steam power and the closer 
sub-division of labor there could be little 
need of organized instruction. In the spin- 
ning-wheel days children learned to spin and 
card much as they learned to sweep or cook. 
When what had been a cottage industry be- 
gan to be a factory business the need for 
special teaching became more evident and it 
is probable that in the last quarter of the 
18th century textile teaching of a more or 
less casual and informal sort was first im- 
parted to a few people. If the lessons were 
occasional or sparsely attended that would 
be explained by the excessively long hours 
of labor. Until 1847, when the Ten Hour 
Act was passed in England, there could be 
little leisure for acquiring knowledge and 





until the period between 1802-1815 spare 
time was virtually unknown among mill 
workers. 

Primary education was only obtainable 
then in Sunday schools for the bulk of the 
people and technical education had no recog- 
nized value until 1867 when an international 
Exposition in Paris showed that the Conti- 
nentals had been learning and had made im- 
mense use of the object lessons furnished by 
the London Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. 
Only then in England was technical teaching 
seen to be of vital necessity to the com- 
munity. It is to the Continent of Europe 
that one would look for early examples and 
the first that has been discovered dates from 
1810 when a work shop devoted to cotton 
spinning was installed temporarily in the 
Conservatory of Arts and Trades in Paris. 
[t is said that this school helped to train a 
considerable number of workmen. A weav- 
ing school was founded in Verviers (Bel- 
gium) by Mr. Lambelet in 1843. After that 
time such institutions became common and 
were promoted by industrial societies and 
others in Continental countries. Taking one 
trade with another it is unquestionable that 
the Continentals maintain their lead in this 
important department. 

Had certain proposals, made first by John 
Bellers in 1696, and warmly advocated by the 
statesman Pitt in 1796, been adopted, France 
might have been forestalled by England. 
Bellers had a scheme for a “Colledge of all 
useful trades,” in which there were to be 200 
people, including “2 linnen and 2 woollen 


weavers, 2 flax-dressors and thred-makers, 2 
spinners and carders for stockins and 20 lin- 
nen and 20 woollen spinners and carders.” 
The workers were to be taught their trades 
and to be paid to work at them and to in- 
struct the young. The college was not quite 
the sort of institution to which we apply the 
same name. It was to be a work-house, a 
labor-colony, an instrument for the better 
care of the destitute poor. In Beller’s own 
time, and again a century later, the proposals 
fell through and not until 1817 was technical 
education made a part of the industrial train- 
ing schools which are half penitentiaries and 
half boarding schools to this day. It is not 
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known that in any of these establishments 
textile arts are taught, but it is possible that 
the most ancient of all textile schools were 
inaugurated to save some poor wretches 
from starvation. 
° sai 
WOOL COMBING FOR THE WORSTED 
TRADE ON THE NIP COMB- 
ING MACHINE. 


BY JOHN BROWN. 


\Ithough by far the greatest number of 
combing machines used in the worsted trade 





FIG. 


in both Great Britain and America are of the 
Noble type, vet in combing long and low 
qualities of wool and hair the Lister or nip 
comb still holds its own. Owing to its open 
construction and the ease with which it can 
be adapted to comb the longest staples and 
to deliver and draw them off without any risk 
of doubling ends of fibres, it is in marked con- 
trast to the Noble and square motion combs, 
neither of which can claim these advantages. 


The nip comb was first made into a workable 
machine by the late Lord Masham, working 
in conjunction with the late G. E. Donis- 
thorpe, and although used today chiefly for 
long wool combing it is worthy of note that 
the first lot of botany wool which was suc- 
cessfully combed by machine was done on 
the nip machine in the early *50s of the last 
century. 

Although alterations have been 
made in the details of various parts since it 
was first invented, yet the machine today, 
Fig. 1, consists of the same principal parts; 
viz., feeding head, A, Fig. 2; press brush, B; 


man\ 





gill and fallers, C 
by cam, E; 


; oscillating nip, D, actuated 
carrying comb, F; circle dabber, 
G; carrying circle, H; draw-off rollers, J; and 
calender rollers, K. There is also a stripping 
apparatus not shown in Fig. 2. The ground 
plan, Fig. 3, shows more clearly the positions 
of the various parts. The letters and parts 
correspond to those in Fig. 2. The feeding 
head is constructed on the same principle 
as an ordinary gill box except that the fallers 
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are curved, Fig. 4, to conform to the carry- 

ing circle. Instead of front rollers there is 

the nip, which especially distinguishes this 
from other wool combing machines. 

’ The faller dabbing brush, B, presses the 
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; wool well into the fallers and holds it while 
{ the nip is drawing to prevent any fibres pass- 
ing to the carrying circle without having 
been cleaned by drawing through the faller 











pins. The fallers, C, are actuated by ordi- 
nary gill screws; and in order that the wool 
may draw freely through them they are 
heated by gas jets. The nip, D, consists of 
two steel jaws; the top one wedge shaped 
; and the lower one grooved, in order to grip 
firmly the tuft of wool. The closing and 
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opening of the jaws is controlled by tappets 
of peculiar shape fixed at the base of the nip 
frame, Fig. 5. 
tappet is fixed to the sliding part of the nip 
frame. 


A 
es 


are fixed to the frame and as the cross bar 
is a compound lever the movement is of the 
simplest kind and not liable to get out of 
order. Fig. 6. 


i FIG. 3. 
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The pulley which rests on the 


The arms for actuating the top jaw 





The carrying comb, F, is 


A Noi/ Outlet 


LS— 


= 


actuated by a crank, F"', and its position con- 
trolled by a spindle fixed on a movable 
socket. The dabbing brush, G, presses the 
wool into the carrying circle, H, after the 
carrying comb has delivered it. In order that 
the tuft may not slip, the pins in the centre 
row of the circle are rather longer than the 
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others. The draw-off rollers, J, are ordinary 
fluted rolls and are parallel to the circle. 
The calenders, K, are smooth and convey 
combed sliver to the can or other receptacle 

The nip deriyes its backward and forward 
motions from a crank wheel attached to the 
back shaft. The whole gill head is fixed on 
a slide, and by means of a screw can be put 
nearer or farther from the circle as required. 
By seizing the projecting ends of the fibres 


FIG, 


and drawing them through the fallers the nip 
does the principal part of the combing. As 
soon as the nip has traveled the whole dis- 
tance a faller drops leaving a tuft ready for 
the nip to draw when it returns to its first 
position. The wool is laid evenly in the fal- 
lers by a wooden press roller, which works in 
the space between the back roller and fallers, 
and is pressed well in at the delivery end by 
the brush, B’, to prevent it rising when the 
nip begins to move forward and away from 
the fallers. When the nip has traveled to 
its tull extent it is met by the carrying comb 
(which consists of two long rows of pins), 
which, gently pressing against the nip, just 
pass through and hold the small portion of 
tuft projecting through the jaws of the nip. 
As the jaws open the tuft is conveyed to the 
carrying circle and laid over the rows of pins, 
into which the tuft is pressed by the dabbing 
brush, G. The circle, H, conveys the wool, 
(one end of which has already been cleaned 
by passing through the fallers) to the draw- 
off rollers, which pull the wool through and 
out of the circle, thus clearing the other end 
of the staple. The remnant left in the circle 
is noil, which travels forward and is lifted out 
by knives or a pusher. The emptied part of 
the circle goes around to be refilled. 

[t will be obvious to the most casual ob- 
server that in order to carry out these proc- 
esses properly and to the best advantage 
great care must be exercised in timing and 
setting the various parts of the machine. The 


press roller must be so accurately set that 
it presses the wool evenly along the whole 
length of the fallers. The nip must close, 
draw and finish its draw just before the faller 
begins to drop, or the tail end of the staple 
will not be properly cleaned. The jaws of 
the nip must fit exactly all the way across 
or they will either leave white tufts when 
drawing wool through the fallers or cut the 
fibre. When the jaws get dull or out of line 


4. 


the best way is to take them out at once and 
with a little fine emery grind them true. The 
carrying comb with its two slender rows of 
pins must just meet and press against the nip 
before the jaws open or the tuft will fall. It 
must also move in such a radius as to deliver 
the tuft as far over the circle as required. 
The dabber, G, must be timed to press the 


FIG. 5. 


wool into the circle as the pins of the carry- 
ing comb are drawing out of the circle. The 
carrying comb, which works on the principle 
of a compound lever, needs great care in set- 
ting, but after being once set properly needs 
little alteration unless there is a great change 
in the class of wool to be combed. Another 
part that requires great care is the cut-off 
knife, which is fixed between the circle and 
the draw-off rollers at the end where they are 


nearest the circle. If set too far forward 


more noil will be made; if set too far back 
there will be a danger of slubby sliver, one 
of the worst faults a top can have. 
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It is very important with the finer classes of 
carded wool that the sliver should be fed into 
the machine with the strong end of the fibre 
leading, or opposite the position in which it 
leaves the cards. When first introduced the 
fallers and nip instead of being curved to 
radius of circle were straight. This made a 
heavy noil and backing rollers were used 
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FIG. 6. 


to take long fibres out of the noil before it 
was finally stripped from the circle. Various 
contrivances were tried to overcome this, 
among them flexible carrying combs, which 
were straight when close to the nip; but on 
Is were raised and the comb 
became somewhat nearer the shape of the 
circle when at delivery. Eventually the Bus- 
field patent with fallers, nip, and carrying 


leaving the en 


comb at the same radius as the circle over- 
came the difficulty and thus did away with 
one of the weak points of the nip wool comb. 

\ weak point in the nip comb is that if the 
carded stock is rough and neppy and if the 
fallers do not clean it thoroughly there is no 
remedy except recombing. Several attempts 
have been made to overcome this, but with 
no great amount of success. Throwing the 
wool further over and clearing the inner part 
by a small circle working from the circle has 
been tried, also extra nips, but good carding 








or preparing is the best remedy yet. An- 
other weak point when combing some classes 
of wool is that the rollers being placed in a 
horizontal position all the long fibres are put 
on one side and the short fibres on the other 
side of the sliver. This makes what is called 
the “hen wing,” and the difficulty lies in mak- 
ing a nice sliver from wools that contain a 
large percentage of short fibres. However, 





FIG. 7. 





Ambler’s method of drawing the sliver 
through a funnel placed at the edge of the 
leather diagonally instead of in front is about 
the best way out of the difficulty that has yet 
been invented, Fig. 7. Another weak point 
is that it is almost impossible to get as much 
tear from short wools on the nip comb as can 
be obtained on the Noble or square motion 
combs. . 

Although the nip has its weak points, it 
also has its strong ones. Once properly set 
and with suitable material it will with a mod- 
erate amount of attention do good work and 
plenty of it, costing but little for repairs and 
renewals of either circles, leathers, fallers, or 
brushes. Another good point is that during 
the process of combing all the fibres are kept 
in one direction: a decided advantage, and 
tending to make a well-finished and good- 
spinning top. Although supplanted to a 
great extent in the short wool trade by the 
Noble and square motion combs, yet for very 
long and heavy wools the nip comb holds its 
own today. 

_———— 

Cuban exports for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, amounted to $101,165,992; the im- 
ports to $92,959,057. 
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STRIPE AND CHECKERBOARD SATINS. 


This system of weaves means the combi- 
nation of warp and filling effect satins com- 
bined to form either stripes or figures in the 
general effect of the fabric, as the case may 
require. Weaves thus produced are exten- 
sively used in connection with the cotton 
trade, although they also find use with silk 
and worsted dress goods, etc. However in 
the latter instance the affair refers always 
more or less to small effects compared to the 
cotton trade and where large, prominent ef- 
fects are frequently met with. 

\s will be readily understood, the 5, 6 and 
8 leaf satin, both warp and filling effect, are 
the weaves most frequently met with; al- 
though in connection with high count struc- 
tures we will also come in contact with the 
10 or 12 leaf satins. 

In laying out the plan for the new combi- 
nation weave, always arrange sinkers oppo- 
site raisers at the joining of the warp and 
filling effect, and this both warp and filling 
ways in the design provided the latter re- 
fers to a checker board or figured effect, 
whereas in connection with stripe effects, the 
cut-off from warp to filling effect, or vice 
versa thus referred to, has only to be taken 
care of warp ways. 

3y the item of cutting-off warp from filling 
effect, thus referred to, in the weave, we 
mean that the last thread in one effect must 
always interlace opposite to the first thread 
in the joining effect, this feature producing 
the required sharp cut-off for each effect in 
the fabric. 

in order to 
reader, i. e., 


simplify the affair to the 
the student, these warp and fill- 
ing effect combination satins may be sub- 
divided into: 

1.. Stripe effects (see Figs. 1 to 7 of the 
accompanying series of weaves and illustra- 
tions). 


> 


2. Plain checker-board effects (see Figs. 
8 to and inclusive I1). 


> 


3. Fancy checker-board effects (see Figs. 
[2 to and inclusive 15). 

4. Figured effects (see Figs. 16 to and in- 
clusive 21) and 

5. Combination effects (see Figs. 22 and 
23). 

With construction of 
stripe effects, the affair will make little dif 
ficulty to the student, for the fact that after 
constructing a 


reference to the 


certain number of warp 
threads with one effect and when commenc- 
ing to put down the first warp thread of the 
next effect, all the student has to do is to be 
careful to have these two joining threads 
(the last one of the one effect and the first 
one of the other effect) work opposite, i. e., 
raisers opposite sinkers. 

This same arrangement is to be observed 
by him when in turn, changing back to the 
first kind of satin. 

[t will be readily understood that at the 
same time in thus changing from one satin 
effect to the other; back and forth, the stu- 
dent must keep his mind on the repeat of 
the final combination, a feature which cer- 
tainly in connection with plain stripe effects 
will make little difficulty to him, whereas in 
connection with fancy stripe effects, he has 
to be more careful; although in that instance 
the unit of the weave, if taken as a standard, 
i. e., multiple with reference to the combi- 
nation weave, will 
trouble, 


always obviate any 
that instance his fancy 
stripe effect is nothing more but a plain 
stripe effect to be constructed by him. 


since in 


Of the accompanying seven weaves and 
diagrams of stripe effects, Figs. 1 to and in- 
clusive 4 in this way refer to plain stripe ef 
fects, whereas Figs. 5, 6 and 7 refer to what 
we term fancy stripe effects, a feature which 
will be readily understood by the student. 

lig, 1 shows a plain stripe effect, having 
for its foundation weaves the 5-leaf satin fill- 
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effect, 
each, 1. e., 


ing effect and 


threads of 


warp using 10 warp 
two repeats of the 
weave for each stripe effect; the complete 
weave consequently repeating on 20 by 5. 
Examining this weave more in detail, i. e., 
with reference to the cut-off of warp threads 
10 and 11, we will notice that warp thread 
11 works, i. e., interlaces with the filling just 
the reverse from that of warp thread 10, i. e., 
raisers being opposite 


sinkers, if considering 


these two warp threads by themselves; this 


being the arrangement required for produc- 
ing the sharp cut-off of one effect from that 


of the other effect in the fabric structure, i. 
e., compelling the two extreme situated warp 
threads of each effect to tie itself with the 
filling closely against each set to which they 

belong, whereas if this would not be ob- 
served by the designer, the first warp thread 
of the warp effect weave, i. e., warp thread 
II in our instance, would then have a chance 
to move towards the left in the fabric struc- 
ture on account of then not being tied solid, 
giving in turn to the fabric a poor cut-off 
effect a occasionally met 


feature with in 
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fabric structures in the market, and 
which imperfection readily could have been 
overcome in the mill by the designer, or boss 
weaver, as the case may be, by exercising 
the proper care with reference to cutting off 
the joining threads of warp and filling effect 
properly, as previously explained. 

The other cut-off in weave 
refers to warp threads 


some 


in turn 
no special 
in this case, 


Fig. 1 
20 and I, 
reference necessary 


being since 


it refers to nothing more than what has been 
mentioned before in connection with warp 
threads 10 and 11. 

Fig. 2 shows the combination of the 6-har- 
ness satin, 12 threads filling effect combined 
alternately with 12 threads warp effect. 
Warp threads 12, 13, 24 and 1 being the cut- 
off threads; the complete combination weave 
repeating on 24 by 6. 

This 6-leaf satin produces one of the nicest 
strip effects in connection with these combi- 
nation satin weaves, on account of its well 
broken up interlacings, the weave itself be- 
ing also known as our crow-foot twill, find- 


ing extensive use in connection with all 
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classes of textile fabrics, on account of its 
beautiful effect to the face of the fabric wher- 
ever used. 

Fig. 3 in turn shows us the combination 
of 16 warp threads, 8 leaf satin, filling effect 
to alternate with 16 warp threads, 8 leaf 
satin, warp effect; the complete combination 
weave repeating on 32 by 8 and as will be 





Fig. 6 
readily understood, calls for 16 harness on 
the loom, i. e., 8 harness for the filling effect 
and 8 harness for the warp effect. Warp 
threads 16, 17, 32 and 1 are cut-off threads in 
the weave and clearly show in either in- 
stance, raisers opposite sinkers, in order to 
produce the clear line effect desired in the 
finished structure. 

Weave Fig. 4 shows us two repeats of the 
10 leaf satin filling effect to alternate with 
two repeats of the 10 leaf satin warp effect, 
the complete weave repeating on 40 warp 
threads and 10 picks; warp threads 20 and 





21 and 40 and 1 being the cut-off threads. 
20 harness are required for the execution 
of the combination weave in the fabric. 
Weave Fig. 5 shows us the first fancy 
stripe effect combination satin weave, the 


same having for its foundation the 5 leaf 
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satin warp effect to alternate with the 5 leaf 
satin filling effect, according to a given mo- 
tive, i. e., design in fabric required, which 
in order to simplify matters, to the student 
is given in connection with diagram Fig. 6, 
the same being the fabric structure obtained 
in connection with weave Fig. 5; the black 
stripes in said diagram representing the warp 
effect 5 leaf satin in the fabric structure, vice. 
versa the white effects in the sketch and 
which in turn represent the 5 leaf satin filling 
effect in the fabric structure as produced by 
means of weave Fig. 5. The distribution, i. 
e., arrangement of warp vice versa filling 
effect in the weave is arranged thus: 

ends warp effect 

ends filling effect 

ends warp effect 

ends filling effect 

ends warp effect 

ends filling effect 

ends warp effect 

ends filling effect 

ends warp effect 

ends filling effect 

ends warp effect 

ends filling effect 

ends warp effect 

ends filling effect 
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130 warp threads in repeat of the com- 
plete weave and which for its execution on 
the loom requires 10 harnesses fancy draw, 
using 5 harness for the warp effect satin and 
5 harness for the filling effect satin. 

In connection with weave Fig. 7 we show 
another fancy stripe effect of these satin 
combination weaves, using in this instance 
the alternate exchanging of the 6 leaf satin 
filling effect with the 6 leaf satin warp effect; 
the combination of these two effects used, 
being: 

12 ends warp effect 

6 ends filling effect 

6 ends warp effect 

6 ends filling effect 

12 ends warp effect 

24 ends filling effect 


66 warp threads in repeat of weave, the 
same calling for its execution on the loom 


for 12 harness, i. e., for 6 harness for the 
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warp effect satin and for 6 harness for the 
filling effect satin. 

\s will be readily understood in connec- 
tion with these stripe effects as thus shown 
in connection with weaves Figs. I to 7 we 
used in connection with each example, for 
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the sake of the simplicity of the design, only 
as few multiples of the foundation weave as 
necessary to convey to the student the con- 
struction, as well as characteristics, of these 
weaves; it being readily understood by him 
that the same as we thus used only one or 
two multiples of the foundation weave, in 
practical work, and more so in connection 
with large effects, designs, etc., 3, 4, 5, 5, 
etc., etc., etc., multiples will have to be used 
by him. We have not used larger multiples, 
i. e., such as will be met with in practical 
work, since such complete designs would not 
be within compass of the page, besides being 
unnecessary to be quoted. 

We will now take up our plain checker- 
board satin effects, as shown to the student 
in connection with weaves 8 to and inclusive 
11. These weaves are extensively used in 
the manufacture of table covers, napkins, 
etc., and where loud big checks are required, 
although simple plain checks are met with 
in the manufacture of cotton, worsted or silk 
dress goods. In starting these combination 
weaves of warp and filling satins, exchanging 
both ways in the fabric, in order to form the 
‘haracteristic checker-board effect, we must 





be careful never to start with the one raiser 
of the filling effect satin or the one sinker 
of the warp effect satin respectively in one 
of the corners of either effect, since this not 
only would produce extra tight weaving 
places in the fabric, for example, in connec- 
tion with worsted dress goods, but at the 
same time later on in connection with fig- 
ured effects, it then would be impossible to 
obtain the clear cut off of the fabric both 
warp and filling ways in the structure where 
warp effect exchanges with filling effect; and 
for which reason, it will be well for the stu- 
dent to notice more particularly how each 
satin effect has been started at its first warp 
thread and first pick and when it will be no- 
ticed that we have not been using a raiser 
or sinker, as the case may be, in said place, 
distributing at the same time the raiser or 
sinker used, as evenly as possible, consider- 
ing all four corners of the check (and which 
naturally at the same time would also refer 
to a rectangle provided such would be called 


for in the effect of the fabric). 


Weave Fig. 8 shows us the plain checker- 
board satin, having for its foundation the 5 
leaf satin warp effect to alternate with the 
5 leaf satin filling effect for lo warp threads 
and 10 picks both ways in the fabric struc- 
ture, i. e., exchanging four multiples of the 
warp effect with four of the filling effect in 
either direction, the complete weave repeat- 
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ing on 20 warp threads 20 picks, and 
which, as will be readily understood, can be 
woven on a 10 harness section draw, using 
5 harness for each section, each section be- 
ing in the present instance drawn twice over, 
on account of using two repeats of the 5 leaf 
satin for each effect. This will readily ex- 
plain that if we had used three repeats of 
each foundation weave, each way for each 
effect, we then naturally in connection with 
the drawing in draft would have to draw 
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each draft in each section three times over, 
ete, 

Examining the starting of the 5 leaf satin 
in connection with both effects more in de- 
tail, we will notice that in each corner we 
started in connection with the filling effect 
either ; yi 
connection with each warp effect either 


or ! and in the same wav in 
1 


or *—, in each one of the four corners of 
the check, in the one repeat of the weave 
Weave Fig. 9 shows us the plain checker 
board satin having for its foundation the 6 
leaf satin warp effect and 6 leaf satin filling 
effect, using in either instance two multiples 


of the weave each way, i. e., four multiples of 


t eo i a: 
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each weave for each effect of the checker- 
board; the complete weave repeating on 24 
warp threads & 24 picks, and which calls 
for a 12 harness section draw on the loom. 
Weave Fig. 10 shows us the checker-board 
satin having for its foundation the 8 leaf 
satin filling effect to alternate with the 8 leaf 
satin warp effect, using again two repeats 
of the weave, each way, 1. e., four multiples 
of it for each check of the new combination 
weave; the latter calling for its repeat for 32 





32, and for its execution on.the loom for 
16 harness. 

Weave Fig. 11 in turn shows us the plain 
checker-board satin, having for its founda- 
tion 20 warp threads and 20 picks of the Io 
leaf satin warp effect, to alternate (both 
ways) in the fabric structure with 12 warp 
threads and 12 picks of the filling satin 
weave, the complete weave repeating on 40 

jo, and calls for a 20 harness section draw 
for its execution on the loom. 
(To be continued.) 


Qe 


Seventy-six per cent. of the cotton opera- 


tives of Great Britain work in Lancashire. 
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CONDITIONING WOOL FOR CARDING. 


(Continued from January.) 

Possibly the best known, anyway the most 
extensively and satisfactory special 
brand of a wool oil in use in connection with 
our woolen mills, is the one known as Breton 
oil, a saponified oil which mixed with red 
oil gives a smooth, milky emulsion. Its base 
being red oil, it consequently possesses the 
so desirable features of assisting the fulling 


used 


and scouring processes of goods made out 
of yarns lubricated with this Breton oil, 
besides putting wool in perfect condition for 
good carding and spinning. 

Mineral oil as lubricant is more or less out 
of question. Although it is in no way influ- 
enced by oxygen, and does not become res- 
inous, causing spontaneous combustion, as 
other oils do, for instance cotton seed oil, 
which is little suited as a wool lubricant, it 
does not saponify, an objection that over- 
balances all its other advantages. 

The percentage of the lubricant is gov- 
erned by the character and cleanliness of the 
wool, and varies from 10 to 16 per cent., taken 
in proportion to the weight of wool to be 
oiled. In order to distribute the oil more 
equally and to make it more effective, it is 
mixed with a certain quantity of water, from 
20 to 30 per cent. of boiling water, taken also 
in proportion to the weight of wool to be 
oiled, the proportion to use being determined 
by the dryness and fineness of the staple. 
The combination of the two fluids may be 
effected by an addition of a little soda or still 
better, a little The alkali also 
effects another purpose; namely, a more 
thorough saponification in washing. A 
good method for testing wool oils, as to 
whether they are adulterated or a good 
lubricant is given thus: 


ammonia. 


Stir up a portion of 
the oil with forty parts of a solution of car- 
bonate of soda of 3° B. If the oil forms a 
milky emulsion, without any oil drops on the 
surface, it then is a good lubricant for wool 
fibres. 

The wool, after having been freed from 
dust and dirt, is next passed once through 
the wool picker, so as to open and at the 
same time mix the lot of wool under opera- 
tion, which then is laid in layers and the well 
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stirred lubricant then poured over the layers 
of wool, which are then beaten with sticks, to 
expedite the distribution and penetration oj 
the lubricant. Layers being added upon lay 
ers, each with its additional oiling and beat- 
ing process until the lot to be mixed or 
picked is used up, after which the pile- 
breaking into it straight down—is fed to the 
mixing, i. e., wool picker, giving the lot 
afterwards an additional run through the 
wool picker for a still better mixing, as well 
as a most uniform division of the lubricant 
used. 

In the blending of mixtures every lot of 
the same color should be picked previously. 
It is especially advisable to repeat the pick- 
ing process for filling yarn, not only for mix- 
tures, but also for uni-colored goods ma- 
terial, since by this means an unequal distri- 
bution of the several kinds of wool in the 
yarn and the resulting cockling of the cloth 
will be avoided. 

Lubricating the wool in the thus described 
manner is somewhat primitive, still it is in 
use in many mills, and if conscientiously per- 
formed, is effective in securing a uniform 
distribution of the lubricant, but the opera- 
tion must be performed by reliable work- 
men. 

However, the adoption of the Bramwell 
self feeder on mixing-pickers, thus securing 
even and continuous feeding, has made pos- 
sible the adoption of another improvement in 
the picker room, which is being rapidly 
adopted in all up-to-date woolen mills. Un- 
til recently the regular method of oiling the 
stock as previously referred to was by 
spreading it on the floor and then sprinkling 
the oil over it by hand with a watering can. 
This method is crude, wasteful and fre- 
quently gives unsatisfactory results, some 
parts of the stock receiving no oil, some too 
much; again oil was wasted by sprinkling on 
the floor and the walls of the picker room and 
considered all around, the whole process is 
wasteful of labor and oil. Since evenness in 
feeding has been secured by the use of the 
Bramwell picker feed, economical and per- 
fect oiling of the stock is done best by at- 
taching to the wool picker, or mixing picker, 
or fear-naught as they are called, the 
Spencer automatic oiler. The machine, 








which is bolted to the sides of the picker feed 
apron, is simple and effective, consisting 
principally of a revolving brush on which the 
oil or emulsion is dropped by a vibrating 
pipe which leads from a small tank at the top 
of the machine. The brush strikes against a 
metal blade and thus converts the oil or 
emulsion into a spray, which is thrown 
evenly on the wool as it passes over the 
picker feed apron from the feeder to the 
picker. It thus penetrates the stock thor- 
oughly and reaches the individual fibres 
effectively and with a perfect uniformity. 

As will be readily understood, the forward 
motion of the material, and the quantity of 
the oil sprayed by the brush, can be regu- 
lated at will by the operator of the machine. 

As mentioned once before, it is not advis- 
able to oil and pick too large a lot at once, 
with reference to one set of cards, 1. e., tak- 
ing one set into consideration, so that it will 
not lie too long before it is worked on the 
carding engine, for the fact that otherwise 
the lubricant will draw away from some 
parts of the wool and settle in others, while 
other portions of such a large lot, and more 
so if picked ahead and laying idle, being 
exposed to the air and the influence of tem- 
perature, will dry more or less. Again, oiled 
wool is inclined to become gummy by con- 
tinued storing, in turn making carding and 
spinning more or less difficult. Again, 
finally the fibre gets unnecessarily softened 
and the evils previously referred to with 
reference to wet wool may appear. Pro- 
vided oiled and picked wool is left over, for 
one reason or the other, and has to lay for 
several days before it can be used, be sure 
you store it in a cool, dry place. 


Oo 


A NEW LOOM PICKER. 





The new device, besides being of little cost 
in its construction is very readily adjusted 
and set and at the same time is so construct- 
ed that the set screw arrangement for clamp 
ing the head upon the stick is done awav 
with. 

Referring to the accompanying illustra- 
tions, Fig. 1 shows us the picker shell to be 
of a single piece of metal, cut out in the 
shape illustrated, which in turn is bent and 
folded into the desired shape. 
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Fig. 2 is a section view of a side elevation, 
showing the new picker attached in its 
position to the picker stick. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the locking device for at- 
taching and clamping the picker to the stick. 

Numerals of reference accompanying il- 
lustrations, indicate thus: 1 the picker stick, 
2 the picker shell, consisting of a head 3 
which in turn is provided with a hole 4 
through which the point of the shuttle en- 
ters. The space formed by the shell, i e., 
between the head 3 and the picker stick 1 
is packed with layers of leather or other 
suitable material, serving as a buffer for the 
shuttle. The leather is of a uniform thict:- 
ness, this being permissible on account of 





the head, 3 being parallel to the stick 1 and 
thus allows one layer of leather, 5, to fit in 
any place occupied by another laver; con- 
sequently when the front layer is worn by 
the point of the shuttle, the one next to it 
can be moved forward, etc., hence by pulling 
the tail pieces, 6, of the picker apart worn 
leather strips can be readily removed and 
fresh ones inserted at little expense to the 
mill. 

Seven is a thrust block, having a raised 
portion, 8, on the side adjacent to the picker- 
stick, and on the opposite side a depression, 
g, said block also being provided with ears, 
which in turn engage the edges of the tail 
pieces, 6, and thus hold the block in position. 

The locking device (see Fig. 3) is cam 
shaped and is provided with ears, 10, said 









| 
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ears in turn locking in slots, 11, the locking 
device being further provided with an eccen- 
trically-arranged central position, 12, which 
in turn has a flat surface, 13, for the purpose 
of giving a continually-increasing pressure 
as the locking device is turned into its locked 
position; the locking device at the same time 
pressing the thrust block, 7, firmly against 
the stick 1, thus forcing the raised portion, “, 
into the wood of the picker-stick and which 
in turn holds the device in its desired posi- 
tion on the stick. The locking of the picker 
to its stick is accomplished by means of in 
serting a turning key into the opening, 14, or 
if so desired, such a key can be permanently 
mounted in the opening, 14. 

Besides the locking means thus referred 
to, an additional device (which can be added) 
is shown in Fig. 2, the same consisting of a 
which is forced into 
the depression, 9g, of the thrust block when 


spring pressed pin, 15, 


the said block is ina locked position. 


—______¢ 


AN ADJUSTABLE FULCRUM FOR THE 
WEIGHT LEVERS FOR THE 
TOP ROLL SADDLES OF 
SPINNING FRAMES. 


The object of this improvement to the 
fulcrum of top roll saddles for ring spinning- 
frames is to provide an adjustable fulcrum 
for each weight- lever in the machine, where- 
by the weights can be readily adjusted ver- 
tically and the stirrup hold 


straps (as 


weight levers in position in the machine) ad- 
justed forwardly or rearwardly, as the case 
may require, the thus adjustable fulcrum be- 
ing locked in turn in its adjusted position by 
provided to 


means of a _ lock-nut each 
fulcrum. 

In order to be able to explain the con- 
struction and action of this adjustable ful- 
crum, the accompanying four illustrations 
are given, and of which Diagram A is a sec- 
tional view of those parts of a spinning-frame 
to which this adjustable weight lever fulcrum 
more particularly refers, the latter being 
shown in connection with it. Diagram B is 
an enlarged (compared to diagram A) view 
of the adjustable fulcrum removed from the 


front rail of the spinning-frame. Diagram 
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C is a vertical sectional view of the fulcrum, 
taken on line x—x of Diagram B showing 
the yoke and link in the extreme forward 
position in full lines and in the extreme rear- 
ward position in broken lines. 


Diagram 
D is a transverse 


sectional view taken on 
line y—y of Diagram B, looking at the un- 
der side of the yoke. 

Examining illustrations, and more particu- 
larly in this case diagram Fig. A, we find the 
front rail of the spinning frame indicated by 
letter of reference a; the weight lever by b, 
its hook shaped fulcrum end by b’; the 
weight (its upper portion only being shown) 
by c, its connecting wire by c’; the stirrup 
strap as holding the lever b movable to the 
top roll saddle (not shown) by d, and finally 
the new adjustable fulcrum for lever b by 
letter of reference e. 

The latter, and which is the only novelty, 


the 


use 


other parts referred to having been in 
in connection with spinning frames for 
a long time, consists of a screw-threaded 
stem I, having-a polygonal head 2, extending 
in the central stud 3, a yoke 4 being provided 
having a slot 5 in its base for the stud 3 
and the upwardly-extending arms 6. A cam- 
disk 7 is secured off center to the stud 3 in 
the yoke 4 by riveting the end of the stud 3 
through a hole in the disk 7, a cross-pin 8 
extending through the arms 6 of the yoke 4, 
being secured in position by riveting its ends 
in the arms 6. 

Link 9 has the customary long slot 10, for 
holding the hook-shaped fulcrum end b’ 
being provided at its bottom with a hole 11 
of lever, b, being provided at its bottom with 
a hole 11 for its pivotal connection to pin 8, 
which is provided with sleeves 12 intermedi- 
ate, the arms 6 and link 9 in order to hold 
the latter centrally on pin 8. 13 shows us 
the lock-nut, already previously mentioned, 
for locking the device in position onto the 











front rail, a, of the spinning frame, as shown 
in conection with diagram A. 

Having given until now a description of 
the construction of the new adjustable ful- 
crum, we will in turn explain its working, i. 
e., its adjustment: In inserting the adjust- 
able fulcrum to the frame, its stem I is 
screwed through a hole in the front rail a in 
a position to permit the hook-shaped end b’ 
of the weight-lever b to enter the slot Io in 
the link 9 of the fulcrum, as clearly shown in 
connection with diagram Fig. A. The 
weight c is then adjusted vertically by turn- 
ing the stem 1, i. e., raise or lower it in the 
front rail a. The stirrup-strap d in turn is 
adjusted forwardly or rearwardly between 
the drawing-rolls (not shown) by turning the 
stem 1, what through the cam-disk 7, acting 
on the arms 6 of the yoke 4, moves said yoke 
4 and the link 9 into the extreme forward 
position, as shown in full lines in diagram 
Fig. 3, or into the extreme rearward position, 
as shown in broken lines in diagram Fig. 3, 
or into any immediate position and locked in 
the adjusted position by tightening the lock- 
nut 13. These movements of the link 9 move 
the weight-lever b and with it the stirrup- 
strap d, however, a half-revolution or less 
of the stem 1 will not appreciably influence 


the position of the weight c. 
caesarean eas 


AN IMPROVED TEMPLE. 


The advantages of the new temple are: 
Increased strength and rigidness, as well as 
less expensive to manufacture. 

To provide on the loom for more space 
between the two temples, in order to give 
more width for cloth to be woven, being at 
the same time constructed in such a simple 
way that the temple can be adjusted or re- 
placed, as the case may require by the 
weaver. 

To more fully understand the working 
construction of the new temple, the ac- 
companving illustrations are given, and of 
which Fig. 1 shows said temple in its side 
elevation, Fig. 2 being a detail illustration 
showing the arrangement of the stand and 
shank in relation to one another, i. e., the 
characteristic dovetail connection between 
said parts. 

In these illustrations. letters of reference 
indicate thus: A shows us the cap: B the 
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pod; C the heel; D, E, and F the shank; G 
H, I the stand; J the plate; and K the spiral 
spring. The pod, heel, plate and spring are 
of usual construction, as met with in con- 
nection with temples, however, the shank D, 
E, F is different, it being in this case one 
solid casting, rounded below the collar E. 
\bove this collar, it is wedge-shape up to the 
point indicated by L, and from where and up 
to its end portion it is square and tapering 
The stand G, H, I consists of a slotted 
plate, provided with a collar having a cir- 
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cular hole, through which the rounded shank 
passes at the point I. At G, said stand con- 
sists of two projections to the front, (see 
ig. 2 more in particular), between which the 
wedge shaped shank is tightly dovetailed, 
and held securely and rigidly, while at the 
same time rendering the temple solid, allow- 
ing no play between the different parts, thus 
keeping the cloth most uniformly in line with 
the dents of the reed, what in turn will pre- 
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vent breakages of yarn as well as cutting in- 
to the race-board of the lay. 

[t will be readily seen by the reader that 
by the construction of this temple as thus 
described, the latter can be easily withdrawn 
from its stand, without removing the latter 
from the loom, by merely pushing the shank 
down in its stand until the point L reaches 
the projections at G, and when the shank 
then will easily come out, and thus prevent 
the temple from being a hindrance to the 
weaver in his work when having to pick- 
out, etc. 

The temple is of little expense on account 
yf it a plain casting, without holes 
drilled or tapped, consequently requiring lit- 
tle if any finish necessary. 

The slot in the stand has a two fold object: 


It does away with any large allowance on 
the j 


being 


inside of the temple for fastening the 
same to its plate, consequently providing for 
a greater width of cloth to be handled bhe- 
tween the temples, and also does away with 
the manufacture of right and left hand 
temples, the new temple answering for both 
purposes. 
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FOREIGN NOVELTIES. 


Worsted Suiting. 


x 


Complete 
Weave. 


Warp—4320 ends, 6 or 12 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—20% X 3 
Dress— 


70+ inches wide in loom. 


26s worsted, black 
12 ends, 2/26s worsted, dark blue 
ends, 2/26s worsted, black. da oe 


6 ends, 2 
a 

45 ends, 2/26s worsted, dark blue 
2 


xX 2 = 36 ends 
6ends 
45 ends 
1 end, $2s worsted, green 

2 ends, 2/26s worsted, dark blue 
tend, 2/26s worsted, light blue 
2 ends, 3/26s worsted, dark blue 
1end, 2/s2s worsted, green.... 


’ 
44 ends, 2/26s worsted, dark blue. 


12 ends 


1 end 
44 ends 


tepeat of pattern: 144 ends 


Filling—so picks per inch, arranged thus: 
6 picks, 2/26s worsted, black. 
12 picks, 2/26s worsted, dark blue. 


18 picks, repeat of pattern 


¥inish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


RECORD 


Woolen Cheviot Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 


x2 


Repeat 52 X 4. 
xz 


Warp—z2o50 ends, 8 harness, fancy draw. 
ends ) 


Reed- I4 6 ) = . Ss p ==O05 ” w i e l ) 
l 6< y d in oon 
10 ends (@ 2 ends § a 


Dress— 


2 ends, 2/458 worsted, black, twisted 
white mercerized cotton ets sccedes 
3 ends, 2 ply, 5 run, woolen yarn, light gray 
2 ends, 2 ply, 6 run, woolen yarn, gray and white =2 ends 
2 ends, 2 ply, 5 run, woolen yarn, light gray.. =2 ends 
2 ends, 2 ply, 6 run, woolen yarn, gray and white......... =2 ends 
2 ends, 2 ply, 5 run, woolen yarn, im gray. ‘ . .=2 ends 
4 ends, 2 ply, 6 run, woolen yarn, gray and white . =4 ends 
4 ends, 2 ply, 5 run, woolen yarn, fiekt gray =4 ends 
2 ends, 2 ply, 6 run, woolen yarn, gray and white =2 ends 
1end, 2 ply, 5 run, woolen yarn, dark gray.. =1 end 
2 ends, 2/43s worsted, black, twisted over with 2/Sos white 
mercerized cotton gdsnlabesetciancdasuaell =2 ends 


over with 
.=23 ends 
-==3 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 26 ends 
Filling—39 picks per inch, all 2/24s worsted cheviot 
yarn, black. 
finish —Cheviot finish, scour well, clip on shear, steam, 
press, 56 inches wide. 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. Repeat 192X 16. 


Warp—768o ends, 16 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—15X8=—64 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 


8 ends, 2/64s worsted, light gray and slate twist } 
8 ends, 2/56s worsted, black . : ‘ 

8 ends, 2/64s worsted, light gray and slate twist 

2 ends, 2/568 worsted, black wee 

4 ends, 2/64s worsted, violet 

2 ends, 2/56s worsted, black 

2 ends, 2/56s worsted, black and sla } 
6 ends, 2/64s worsted, light gray and slate twist! x S = 128 ends 
8 ends, 2/56s worsted, black \ 


45 ends 


-=Sends 
..=2 ends 
=4 ends 
--==2 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 192 ends 


Filling—o8 picks per inch, arranged thus: 


8 picks, 2/648 worsted, — gray and slate twist 
8 picks, 2/56s worsted, black. 


16 picks, in repeat of pattern. 


Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 

















Worsted Melton Suiting. 





Complete Weave. Repeat 112X120. 


xv 





Warp— 3960 ends, 14 harness, fan y draw. 


Reed—i4X 4=70 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 
5! ends, 2/42s worsted, brown mix 
tend, 2/60s worsted, yellow brown 
11 ends, 2/425 worsted, brown mix, 
1end, 2/60s worsted, blue. 
48 ends, 2/42s worsted, brown mix 
112 ends, repeat of pattern. 
Filling— picks per inch, arranged thus: 


55 picks, 2/42s worsted, brown mix. 

1 pick, 2/60s worsted, yellow brown 
11 picks, 2/42s worsted, brown mix 

1 pick, 2/60s worsted, blue. 

52 picks, 2/428 worsted, brown mix 


120 picks, repeat of pattern. 
finish—W orsted melton finish, scour well, full slightly, 


clip on shear, press, 56 inches wide. 





—— 


Worsted Suiting. 








Complete Weave. 


Repeat 120X152. 


xI2 





Jar p— 3280 ends, 1o harness, fancy draw. 


Reed—25 X2=66 inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 

8 ends, 2/26s worsted, black ..........-....0. ° .= Sends 
4 ends, 2/408 worsted, black and b lue green socom 4.OnGS 
40 ends, 2/2 26S worsted, Diack ...... ce =40 ends 
6 ends, 2/40s worsted, black and blue. gre ORs Wi oe 

10 ends, 2/26s worsted, black...........++sseeees (x 3 = 48 ends 
20 ends, 2/26s worsted, black , oeeeee2e20 ends 


Repeat of pattern: 120 ends 


Filling—s2 picks per inch, arranged thus 
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48 picks, 2/a6s worsted, black aan cneese -=48 picks / 
6 picks, 2/40s worsted, black and blue-green.... } a . 
10 picks, 2/26s worsted, black {x 3= 48 picks : 
44 picks, 2/26s worsted, black. i ie ey picks 
4 picks. 2/40s worsted, black and blue-green 4 picks 
8 picks, 2/26s worsted, biack 5 picks 











Pe 





Repeat of pattern: 152 picks 
Finish—W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 
———$———$_—_ 9 


Cheviot Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 


Repeat 48 X 4. 


Warp—z288o ends, 4 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—20% 





X 2 = 70 inches wide in loom. : 






































































































































































































































































































































4 
Dress— i 
rend, 4run, woolen yarn, white .......... trees) 
rend, 2 ply, 8 run, woolen yarn, white and green << 3=> 6ends / 
nix twist eececses ee coee oe 
rend, 4 run, woolen yarn, gray mixed. ossaneduose = rend 
3 ends, 2 ply, 8run, woolen yarn, black and yellow twist= 3 ends 
1end, 4 run, woolen yarn, green........... oo SE 8 end 
rend, a2ply,8 run, woolen yarn, white and. green. mix 
CWEBE 0.0.0:0.0:5.0 0:00:05 4.00002 000008 = send 
1end, 4 run, woolen yarn, white . i / 
1end, 2 ply, 8 run, woolen yarn, vhiteand green x 3 6 ends : 
mix twist.....ccce. see ‘ H 
rend, 4 run, woolen yarn, green rechas = 1end i 
3 ends, 2 ply, S run, woolen yarn, black and yellow tw ist= 3ends ) 
1end, 4run, woolen yarn, gray mixed beneee 1end i 
1end, aply, 8 run, woolen yarn, } 1 
white and green mix twist xX 3 =6ends 
rend, 4 run, woolen yarn, white 
rend, aply,8 run woolen yarn, ) ‘x 2 = 24 ends 
| 
‘white and gree n mix twist. | < 3 =6ends | | 
rend, 4 run, woolen yarn, gray { . 
mixed . ay J J ) 
1end, 2 ply, 8 run, woolen yarn, white and 
green mix twist caeeeegeges wad xX 3 = 6ends 
rend, 4 run, woolen yarn, white....... 
rend, 2 ply, S run, woolen yarn, white ‘and ; green mix 
| Ee Soe . 1 end 
rend, 4run, woolen yarn, olive...... 1 end 
1end, aply,8 run, woolen yarn, white and green mix 
twist ‘ Bete neta s,-enee end 
1 end, 4 run, woolen yarn, gray mixed...... end 
1 end, 2 ply, 8 run, woolen yarn, white and green mix 
twist Serer rrrer ir . ee Ceer.sescrvecece =1 end 
rend, 4 run, woolen yarn, olive eee =1 end 
1end, 2 fold, 2/36s worsted, orange and black t =1 end 
1 end, + run, woolen yarn, white 
1end, 2ply 'Srun, woolen yarn, white and green x 2= 4ends 
mix twist.... ee ceeeccccccceserscccee 
rend, 4 run, woolen yarn, white. oawee = 1end 
1 end fold 308 worsted orange and black twist = 1end 
ZENG, ¢ FUN, WOGIEM FALB, GIVE 6.00.00.0 ccc cscoscowees = 1end 
rend, 2 ply, 8 run, woolen yarn, white and green mix 
twiI8t . ccs om aeons coovee 2 ene 
! end, 4 run, woolen yarn, grav mix . oo rend 
tend, 2ply,S run, woolen yarn, white and green mix 
SWEGE seneccene ° ° ree 1end 
tend, 4 run, woolen yarn, olive ‘ naw 1 end 
rend, 2ply,8 run, woolen yarn, white and green mix 
UWiISt 2... veces cece eoee . --.== 1end 
tend, 4 run, woolen yarn, white ) } 
rend, 2 ply, 8 run woolen yarn, 3 = 6ends | 
white and green mix twist "4 | 
rend, 4 run, woolen yarn, gray )} > X 2 =24 ends 
— 9 eae eee . aoe” } KX 3 Gends 
id, 2ply,S run, woolen yarn, { | 
white and green mix twist J 
Repeat of pattern 96 ends 
Filling—4o picks per inch, arranged thus: 
1 pick, 2 ply, 8 run, woolen yarn, dark gray and 
black twist Semuaeeee xX 4= Spicks 
1 pick, 4 run, woolen yarn, black.............. 
8 picks, 4 run, woolen yarn, blac oe ews : = 8 pick 

















Repeat of pattern: 16 picks 








finish—Cheviot finish; 56 inches wide. 
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Woolen Cheviot Suiting. 


x3 





—, 


IM BOOMMEOO Ss 


Complete Weave—Repeat 96 X 4. 
Warp—z2112 ends, 8 harness, fancy draw. 
Reed—15X2=70% inches wide in loom. 
Dress— 


1end, 5 run, woolen cheviot, light green 
42 ends, 3 run, woolen cheviot brown gray mixed 
1end, 2/64s worsted, yellow and green twist, twisted over with 
single 32s, black worsted 
1end, 2/32s worsted, yellow and black twist. 
2 ends, 3 run, woolen cheviot, brown gray mix. 
2 ends, 2/64s worsted, red and yellow twist, twisted 
single 32s black worsted. 
2 ends, 3 run, woolen cheviot, brown gray mix. 
tend, 2/325 worsted, yellow and black twist. 
1end, 2/64s worsted, yellow and green twist, 
single 32s black worsted. 
42 ends, woolen cheviot, brown gray mix. 
rend, srun, woolen cheviot, light green. 


over with 


twisted over with 


6 ends, repeat of pattern. 
Filling—30 picks per inch, all plain 3 run black. 
Finish—W oolen cheviot finish; 56 inches wide. 


———__ 


Worsted Suiting. 


Complete Weave. 
Repeat 160 X 8. 


Warp—6400 ends, :6 harness, fancy draw. 
7 } ) 
Reed—23X 4=69% inches wide in loom. 
Dress— 


=24 ends 
=16 ends 
24 ends 


16 ends, 2/48s worsted, black..... 
24 ends, 2/48s worsted, Scotch gree 
2 ends, 2/48s worsted, black 

2 ends, 2/64s worsted, black and bit 
4 ends, 2/48s worsted, black 
24 ends, 2/48s worsted, Scotch green 
16 ends, 2/48s worsted, black 
24 ends, 2/48s worsted, Scotch green 
2 ends, 2/48s worsted, black 

2 ends, 2/64s worsted, dark red brown 
4 ends, 2/48s worsted, black 
a4 ends, 2/48s worsted, Scotch green 
16 ends, 24/8s worsted, black 


24 ends, 2/48s worsted, Scotch green 
> 


3 == 12 ends 

-= 4ends 

x 3= 120 ends 

. .=24 ends 

xX 3 = 12 ends 
= 4ends 

“fx 2 = So ends 


Repeat of pattern: 320 ends 
Filling—85 picks per inch, all 2/48s worsted black. 


Finish— W orsted finish, 56 inches wide. 


ED 


Worsted Melton Suiting. 


Complete Weave.—Repeat 40X 4. 


Warp—z2640 ends, 8 harness, fancy draw, all 2/36s wor 


sted cheviot yarn. 


Reed—19% X 2=67 % inches wide in loom. 


Dress— 


10 ends, draband brown mix twist.. 
end, drab and brown mix twist 
end, dark brown 

o ends, drab and brown mix twist 
end, drab and brown mix twist 
end, dark blue mix : 

10 ends, drab and brown mix twist 
tend, drab and brown mix twist. 
tend, dark brown acrid 

10 ends, drab and brown mix twist... 
1 end, red brown . 

2 ends, drab and brown mix twist. 
4 ends, dark blue mix 

2 ends, drab and brown mix twist 
1end, red brown 


1 end 
2 ends 
4 ends 
2ends 
1 end 


Repeat of pattern: 120ends 


Filling—4o picks per inch, use same arrangement, colors 
and counts as in warp. 


Finish—W orsted cheviot finish; 56 inches wide. 
—————___- 
TO FIX THE LUSTRE PRODUCED BY 
THE SCHREINER FINISH ON 
PIECE DYED GOODS. 


Certain piece-dyed fabrics, in order to 
give them a silk-like lustre, are passed be- 
tween rollers engraved with fine parallel 
The lustre thus produced, however, 
has been found to be always more or less 
fugitive, i. e., becomes lost when the goods 
are exposed to a moist atmosphere, to rain, 
or to the goose of the tailor when made up 
into garments. 


lines. 


Efforts have been continu- 
ally made to render. this finish thus referred 
to, permanent, for example, by treating the 
goods with different solutions of nitrocellu- 
lose; but this with little success, chiefly on 
account of the character of the solvents em- 
ployed. 

Some of these solvents employed, on ac- 
count of the moisture present in the fabrics, 
in turn caused the nitrocellulose to be depos- 
ited in an opaque instead of a transparent 
form, in turn changing the appearance of the 
goods, whereas others were found to be 
highly inflammable and explosive when their 
vapors were mixed with air; again others 
were found to act as anesthetics, and conse- 
quently are dangerous to the health of the 
workman. The use of other solvents, it was 
found, in turn imparted to the goods thus 
treated a disagreeable odor, while again 
others have too high and others too low a 
boiling point to render their use easy. 

After a long series of experiments, Mr. P. 
Krais lately discovered a solvent “amyl for- 
mate,” which is the formic-acid ether of 
isoamyl alcohol, and which is free from ali 











of the previously referred to objections, and 
which invention he in turn assigned to the 
Bradford (Eng.) Dyers’ Association. 

The use of this solvent is free from dan- 
ger, it does not render the nitrocellulose 
opaque, and it has a comparatively high but 
at the same time, not too high a boiling- 
point (about 255° F.). The solution also is 
very fluid, and consequently it is possible to 
produce extremely thin films or coatings on 
the fibres of the fabric, which is a matter of 
great importance. 

\ five per cent. solution has been found to 
be suitable, and which in turn is applied twice 
in succession to the fabric by spraying, the 
solvent being evaporated after each appli- 
cation; however, care must be taken that the 
resulting coating does not form a complete 
skin, nor waterproof the fabric, but be 
merely just sufficient to fix the mechanically 
produced lustre finish on the fabric by pass 
ing the same between the finely engraved 
rollers previously referred to. 

sald ileceicstiatcnaite 


THE FINISHING OF COTTON GOODS. 


(Continued from January.) 

Bleaching. This process, like all the rest 
practiced with reference to textile manufac- 
turing has undergone immense modifications 
since it began to he practiced with reference 
to the textile industry. In the 17th century 
the Dutch were known as the most skilled 
bleachers in the world, however their 
method of bleaching necessitated the treat- 
ment of the goods all the way from 4 to 7 
months. They used buttermilk or bran for 
souring the goods, an operation which then 
took from 2 to 6 weeks, a feature which at 
present by means of hydrochloric and sul- 
phuric acids only takes a few hours. Then 
they treated the goods by pouring boiling lye 
(a combination of lime and soda ash) on 
them, subjecting them afterwards to a 
trampling process, which again took from 8 
to 10 days, whereas our modern substitute 
effects the same process in the same number 
of hours as it then took days. 

In a similar way the old fashioned grass- 
ing and watering process which took several 
months, is at present accomplished by means 
of chloride of lime within a few hours. 

Until the end of the 17th century, 
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bleachers then only worked from March to 
October, the remaining part of the year be- 
ing considered not suitable for the process. 

The combination of lime and potash in the 
process, we are informed, was first used 
about 1770, that of chloride of lime in 1790, 
and the use of resin with soda ash about 100 
years ago. 

Bleaching as now practiced in connection 
with cotton goods has for its object the whit 
ening of the fibres by chemical means, vice 
versa, the merely mechanical or solvent 
whitening effected by the use of soap, water 
and the various solvents. 

Cotton contains any amount of impurities 
mechanical and otherwise, again the yarns ac- 
cumulate dirt and impurities of all kinds dur 
ing the process technically comprised as cot- 
ton spinning. In the same manner, warp 
ing and weaving will add to these impurities, 
in fact while weaving a piece of cotton cloth, 
it is practically impossible to keep it clean 
and free from dirt, etc. 

Bleaching is done for two purposes, one 
being found in the immense consumption of 
white cotton goods and where a clean, white 
shade is required, the other reason being 
that goods before dyeing medium and light 
shades must be scoured and bleached in 
order to be able to produce a perfectly level 
and uniform shade on the goods, free from 
dark spots or light patches. 

.\nother reason is that some of the cotton 
fibres, more particularly Egyptian cotton, 
contain a quantity of brown coloring matter 
in the fibre, and which would prevent the 
dyeing of such cotton in any pale bright 
shades, for which reason it becomes neces- 
sary to remove this color in the cotton and 
in turn render the latter by means of bleach 
ing quite bright. 

lf goods are intended for dark colors, lik« 
blacks, browns, dark blues, etc., the bleach- 
ing operation may be omitted, using in this 
instance simply a scouring by subjecting the 
goods at boiling to a soda or caustic soda 
bath, a process frequently done in the same 
machine where afterwards dyeing is done. 
Fig. 5 shows such a dyeing machine, techni- 
cally known as a dye jig, the same consist- 
ing of a wooden tank, a, upon which are 
mounted two rolls b and c, located sufficient- 
lv apart from each other so that the dve- 
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hand can readily observe the correct running 
of the cloth. A reel of cloth, d or e, is then 
placed on the surface of one or the other of 
the rolls, b or c, and thus made to revolve by 
frictional contact. f indicates the cloth as 
drawn by the construction and operation of 
this jig back and forth from roll b to roll c 
and vice versa, being guided in this travel, 
through the scouring liquor, g, by small rolls 
h, i and j, as often as may be required in 
order to thoroughly scour the fabric from its 
impurities. k and 1 are guide rolls. 

Motion to the machine, i. e., to rolls b or c, 





Wi Aw 


is imparted to it by means of line shaft mitre 
gear and clutches. 

The scouring liquor, g, is made from soda 
4 caustic soda, and the pieces run from end 
to end while the liquor is being heated to the 
boil, and which as a rule will require an hour 
or less, after which the alkali liquor is run 
out, clean water run into the tank and the 
fabrics washed, after which the dirty water 
is again drawn off and clean water run in 
the jigger, and the dyes, etc., run in to the 
tank, and when the dyeing then is done ina 
similar manner as thus explained with the 
scouring. 

From 2 to 3 lbs. of caustic soda, or from 
3 to 4 lbs. of soda for each 100 lbs. of gray 
goods submitted is a fair average of chemi- 














cals to use for the process. As will be 
readily understood, in place of the jig thus 
explained, an ordinary bleacher’s kier can be 
used. 

We now will come back to cotton bleach- 
ing as required in connection with white 
goods as well as colored goods of such 
shades and colors where the process must be 
practiced in order to be able to produce the 
required shade or color. 

Cotton bleaching consists in the isolation 
of the pure cellulose, as composing the bulk 
of the cotton fibre, from its by-products, and 
the destruction of the latter as completely as 
possible, which destruction can be caused by 
oxidation or by the action of chlorine which 
withdraws the nitrogenous from the other 
materials much more: readily than from 
cellulose. 

The substances to be removed in cotton 
bleaching are usually as follows: 

Starch and size from the warp. 

Dust and particles of iron from the ma- 
chinery. 

Oil from the operator’s hands and the 
machinery. 

Fats and gums from the cotton fibre. 

Nitrogenous matter from the cotton fibre, 
and 

Woody matter from the cotton fibre. 

The method observed in bleaching the 
fabric depends considerably on the structure 
under operation, since it will be readily un- 
derstood by the reader that the fabrics like 
lace curtains etc., cannot be handled in the 
same way, cannot be treated as roughly as 
for example, a piece of heavy calico; again 
it depends whether the goods refer to white 
goods or whether they have to be dyed or 
printed, and for which reason it is custom- 
ary to subdivide bleaching into market or 
white bleaching, dyer’s or printer’s bleaching 
and finally into what is known as madder, 
bleaching, the last being the most particular 
process, requiring the greatest of care on 
the part of the operator, and comprises: 
stitching, singeing, washing, lime boil, lime 
sour, lye boil, resin boil, wash, chloring or 
chemicking and white sour. The other two 
methods of bleaching previously referred to, 
require less processes of those quoted and 
for which reason when explaining the latter 








bleaching we at the same time treat the 
others. 

When the pieces of cloth are received from 
the loom and taken into the gray room, they 
should be sorted, counted and examined, and 
while this is going on, each piece should be 
stamped by means of gas tar with a separate 
mark. The pieces of one lot are then stitch- 
ed together in a long length of cloth by 
means of a machine known as “Railway Sew- 
ing and Rolling Machine,” and in which the 
cloth from the loom is placed in its cradle in 
front of the machine and the ends stitched 
together as fast as it is unrolled from the 
loom bolt, after which as many pieces as de- 
sired are rolled up in large roll, ready for 
singeing, shearing, etc., or for the bleachery 
direct in connection with common goods. 

This sewing machine thus referred to is 
built by the Curtis and Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and on account of the in- 
genuity of the machine a short description of 
its action and operation will be of interest 
to the reader. 

Before being sewed, the cloth is drawn out 
to its full width, and held smooth and 
straight bv steel pins on the machine. The 
sewing machine head then travels across it 
(the cloth remaining stationary), and sews 
the ends together with a continuous chain 
stitch, making a perfectly straight and even 
seam all the way across. The sewing is done 
close to the ends, thus causing but little 
waste on headings; the stitches at the same 
time can be drawn out easily whenever de- 
sired. The machines are adjustable for dif- 
ferent widths of cloth, and the sewing ma- 
chine head stops automatically at the end of 
each seam. As soon as one sewing is finish- 
ed, a small hand wheel is turned and the sew- 
ing machine head drawn back to the starting 
point, ready for the next seam; the operator 
controlling the stopping and starting of the 
machine by means of a foot treadle in front. 
The sewing machine used is a “Singer” 
head, which will run with a minimum amount 
of care and attention in keeping it in adjust- 
ment. The cloth cradle in front, for folding 
the cloth from the loom, takes in any size roll 
up to 18 inches diameter, and is made with 
wooden rolls in the bottom so as to lessen 
the amount of friction on the cloth in unroll- 
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ing it from the loom bolt. By handling the 
goods on rolls in this way, they are kept 
clean and free from wrinkles, and put in good 
shape for the next process, may it be singe- 
ing, shearing, brushing or napping or any 
other process. 

What is important in connection with 
stitching the ends of two pieces of cloth to- 
gether is to get a firm uniform stitch, one 
which will lie level with the cloth without any 
knots projecting which might catch in the 
machinery through which the cloth in turn 
has to pass in this condition, and which in 
turn might lead to damage. 

The next process most all cotton goods 
are subjected to is singeing, a process which 
has for its object to burn off the natural fuzz 
of the yarn (nap) from the face of the fabric, 
in order to enable a better finish to be given 
to the goods, and for which work different 
machines are used. It may be done either by 
passing the cloth over a red hot copper plate, 
or over a red hot revolving copper cylinder, 
or through a coke flame or through a gas 
flame. Lately a process of heating a plati- 
num rod red hot by electricity has been men- 
tioned, which process, however, very likely 
is still in its infancy. 

Dividing singeing machines in practical 
use from their mechanical point of view, we 
can divide them into plate and gas singers, 
the style of machine to use varying with the 
goods under operation, closely woven flat 
goods being best adapted for the plate sing 
ers, whereas open goods and such as have 
raised figures are better adapted for gas 
singeing. 

In former constructions, the plate singer 
was a machine containing one or more iron 
or copper plates heated by coal and held in 
place with heavy masonry or brick work, 
somewhat set like an ordinary steam boiler. 
This method however is objectionable for the 
fact that, first the setting or bricking up is 
very expensive, especially as to foundation, 
which must be always very heavy and sub- 
stantial, and second, that on account of the 
excessive heat used in heating the plates to 
a red hot or almost melting point, the wear 
and tear on the brick work is very severe, 
the same continually cracking from expan- 
sion and contraction and in turn requiring 
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continual repair. A third disadvantage of 
this kind of singer being, that besides dirty 
work for the help, it at the same time con- 
stitutes expensive and troublesome work to 
keep the plates heated at the proper tem- 
perature with a coal fire, on account of the 
time taken to get the fire thoroughly going 
aiter first started, on account of the cold 
draughts that are let into the furnaces when 
they are opened up throughout the day, as 
they have to be, on account of the dust and 
dirt coming from the removing of the ashes. 

[he disadvantages thus quoted are over- 
come by the new singer as built by the Tex- 
tile Finishing Machine Co., of Providence, 
R. I., and which they call their “Portable Oil 
Singer,” the advantages of which are that 
the singer is self contained, has an iron frame 
work that supports both the iron fire boxes, 
lined with fire brick, and a carrier arrange- 
ment for conducting the cloth through the 
machine in order to bring it in contact with 
the plates. The construction of the machine 
being very light, renders but a small foun- 
dation necessary ; again, it is so tied together 
and held, that the heat has little or no effect 
upon it. The plates are heated by a flame 
obtained from crude petroleum oil which in 
turn is atomized for combustion by either 
compressed air or steam, as may be preferr- 
ed. The entire plant as furnished by the 
builders includes oil storage tanks, large 
enough to take a whole carload of oil at a 
time; a compressor if air is used to atomize, 
or a pump and attachments if steam is used. 

The machine can be run to singe either 
both sides or one side only of the fabric, in 
one run of the latter through the machine, 
which is built to contain from one up to five 
plates, said plates being arranged horizon- 
tally in one or two rows, being respectively 
known as single or double deck machines. 
The arrangements for bringing the goods 
into more or less contact with the heated 
plates are also most complete in this porta- 
ble oil singer, for which reason the closeness 
of the singeing operation can be regulated 
to a nicety. 

The machine is usually driven by an inde- 
pendent engine, so that the speed, at which 
the goods pass through the machine, can be 
easily regulated. As the goods come from 











the machine, they pass through a water nip, 
so that all. sparks are extinguished before 
damage is done. 

One of these machines will handle far 
more goods in proportion to the number of 
plates than one with the plates heated by 
coal. The product of a three or five plate 
machine in ten hours being from 2000 to 
2200 pieces of 50 yards each. ‘The cost of 
heating the plates, while of course depend- 
ing upon the relative cost of oil and coal, be- 
ing, roughly speaking, about 60 per cent. 
that of coal. 

With reference to the gas singeing ma- 
chine, the purpose of this machine, similar to 
the singer previously explained, is to clear 
the face, or face and back of the cloth, as the 
case may require, from any fibres protrud- 
ing from the structure by bringing the latter 
in contact with a gas flame; in turn giving 
the cloth a smooth appearance, clearly re- 
vealing the individual threads and their inter- 
lacings, i. e., bringing out the grain, so much 
required and sought for in many classes of 
iabrics; in other cloths, however, only a 
light dressing (as in shearing) may be all 
that is required, and when consequently less 
powerful singeing is necessary. In its re- 
sults singeing closely resembles shearing, 
only that the procedure is quicker. 

After being singed, the fabric is run 
through a washing machine in order to re- 
move by the water as much of the loose 
charred fibres as possible. Fig. 6 shows a 
specimen of such a washer, the same consist 
ing of a pair of large wooden rolls, a b, set 
above a trough, c, containing water, d, and 
into which trough a constant stream of water 
ows. In this trough, c, is placed another 
wooden roller and the pieces of cloth are 
passed around this bottom roller and be- 
tween the two top rollers several times in a 
spiral form in order to pass through the 
water in the trough, c, several times, which 
has for its advantage a more effectual wash- 
ing of the fabrics under operation. The pres- 
sure of the roll a upon roll b, presses out any 
surplus water from the fabric. f indicates 
one of a series of wooden guide pegs fasten- 
ed into a peg rail g, said guide pegs guiding 
the fabric in its spiral run around the rollers 
bande. After passing between the last two 
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pegs of the series, the cloth is carried over 
a reel, h, out of the machine. 

The goods are then packed in the kiers, 
milk of lime introduced, the goods boiled for 
from ten to fifteen hours without pressure. 
The quantity of lime necessary to do the 
work is really very small. It seems proba- 
ble that the work done is performed partly 
by the lime in solution and partly by the 
lime in suspension. As slaked lime dissolves 
in boiling water only to the extent of about 
fifty grains to the gallon, very little will be 
required to give the solution. Three pounds 
of lime to one hundred of cotton is ample. 





The quantities used range from two to five 
pounds of lime. The lime saponifies the fats 
and gums, forming insoluble lime soaps 
which remain on the fibre. It also acts on 
the oils in the same manner so far as they are 
saponifiable. The lime water has also a 
powerful solvent action upon the sizes, which 
are removed by boiling water alone with 
some difficulty. The nitrogenous matters 
are attacked and the easily decomposible 
woody matters decomposed to a certain ex- 
tent. The goods come from the lime boil 
still brown and after washing in a washer as 
previously explained in connection with dia- 
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gram Fig. 6, then are passed on to the lime- 
sour for which sulphuric acid is almost al- 
ways used. 

The acid is diluted to 1 to 2 deg. Twad- 
dle and the goods passed through. The lime 
is partly removed from goods, the lime soaps 
are broken up and the fatty acids left on the 
fibre. ‘The mineral impurities also are large- 
ly removed by the sour. These mineral im- 
purities are, to a certain extent, particles of 
soil which have not been removed by the 
beaters, and to a certain extent mineral mat 
ters naturally present in the fibre. The acid 
also acts on the iron dust which reaches the 
fabric from the machinery, during its manu- 
facture, and removes it. Muriatic acid has 
some advantages over sulphuric acids, but 
the greater cheapness of the latter causes its 
use. 

The next process is known as the lye-boil, 
and which perhaps is the most important 
operation in the whole process of bleaching, 
more particularly if the goods under opera- 
tion are to be printed with alizarine colors, 
and where otherwise stains are liable to oc- 
cur in the final stage. In its principle this 
process is very simple consisting in boiling 
the goods with a solution of soda ash or 
caustic soda, the amount to use varying in 
the various bleacheries according to the idea 
of the finisher. 

For this boil, open kiers, or vacuum kiers, 
may be used, the latter having the advan- 
tage of causing a very perfect penetration of 
the cloth by the alkaline fluid. The object of 
the lye-boil is to remove the fatty acids pre- 
cipitated upon the fibre by the decomposi- 
tion of the lime soaps in the lime-sour, and 
also to destroy the gums and resins which 
have escaped the action of the lime. Only 
the best quality of soda ash should be used, 
and in the case of very refractory goods, the 
ash may be cauterized by the addition of an 
equivalent quantity of lime, which, however 
as a rule, is not necessary, since the ash dis- 
solves the fatty acids readily. The quantitv 
of ash used varies from I to 2 per cent. of the 
weight of the goods, any amount in excess of 
2 per cent. being waste, four hours being 
about the average time for the boil required, 
although in some instances only three hours 
will be necessary, whereas in other cases up 
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to five hours may be required for this opera- 
tion. The soda liquors may be used an in- 

number of times by drawing them 
into a tank and adding sufficient lime to pre- 
cipitate the fatty acids, allowing to settle, and 
then 


definite 


using the liquid over again, after the 
a small quantity of soda. The 
liquor will eventually become foul, but it can 
be us¢ 


addition of 


d many times in this way. 
(To be continued.) 
— —_—@_ ——- ——_ — 


A NOVEL DRYING MACHINE FOR 
YARNS AND FABRICS. 


lhe objects aimed at in the construction 
this machine, according to its inventor, 
F. E. Burlingame of Wrentham, Mass., are 
to pr vide 


machine, 


oO 


a simple and inexpensive drying 
which at the same time will handle 
1 large quantity of material, besides being 
readily loaded and unloaded by the operator. 


With reference to the accompanying illus- 


tration and which shows the new machine in 
its vertical section, A is the drying chamber 
proper, the same being provided at its bot- 
tom with the hot air inlet, a, and at its top 
with the exit, b, for the saturated air to 
is the door for the entrance and 
exit of the operator in loading and unload- 
ing the machine. 
In the uprights, 
to bottom 


escape. 


B, as extending from top 
of the machine, are secured shafts, 
C and D, carrying sprocket wheels, E and F 
respectively, said sprocket wheels extending 
through slots, e, f, partly into the drying 
chamber, A, each series of sprocket gears 
being respectively connected by means of a 
sprocket chain, G. Suitable stretches are 
mounted on the lower and upper sprocket 
gears, both in as well as outside the cham- 
ber, the inner stretches being arranged in 
upright guides. M are rods, removably ar- 
in horizontally-aligned links in op- 
iner stretches of the sprocket chains, 
G, and which rods carry the cloth or yarns 
to be dried. 

[The lower situated shafts, C, also carry 
worm wheels, N, and which in turn gear with 
oppositely disposed worms, P, fast to a shaft, 
©, by which arrangement it will be seen that 
when shaft, Q, is turned in one direction or 
the other, both sprocket chains, G, in turn 
will be moved one way or the other. 


ranged 


posed it 
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For unloading the machine, the operator 
enters the chamber, A, through the door, c, 
and places rods, M, bearing the material to 
be dried, in horizontally opposed open links 
in the inner stretches of opposed chains, after 
which the chains are moved by the mechan- 
ism previously described sufficiently higher 
(upwards) and when then another rod, bear- 
ing another load of material to be dried is 
placed in position, the operation being con- 
tinued until the chamber, A, is filled, from 
bottom to top, with cloth or yarn, after 
which the operator leaves the chamber and 
enters hot air to the latter through the in- 
let, a, previously referred to. 

When the drying process is completed, the 
operator again enters the chamber and re- 





moves the lowermost situated rods, M, with 
their load, after which rod, Q, is turned in 
the opposite direction from before, bring- 
ing in turn the next rod, M, with its load of 
dried material within easy reach of the op- 
erator, for him to remove; the process of 
removing the series of rods, M, with their 
material, and turning between the time shaft, 
Q, being continued until all the dried ma- 
terial has been removed from the chamber, 
A, 

From descriptions given, it will be readily 
understood that on account of the sprocket 
chains having stretches arranged within and 
without the chamber respectively, the ca- 
pacity of the machine for holding material to 
be dried is considerable, the arrangement of 
but one stretch of each chain in the chamber 














and adjacent to a wall thereof permitting the 
employment of long rods, M, each of which 
in consequence of it will permit a consider- 
able amount of cloth or yarn to be deposited 
upon it. 

Nsiasatiastasiieedia 


WOOL AND HAIR. 


To the practical man, wool and_ hair 
appear quite different though very likely he 
may not be able to express it in words, 
whereas to the scientist, they differ not in 
kind, but only in degree. Professor Owen 
gives the following definition: “Wool is a 
peculiar modification of hair, characterized 
by fine transverse or oblique lines from 2,000 
to 4,000 in the extent of an inch, indicative 
of a minutely imbricated scaly surface, when 
viewed under the microscope, on which, and 
on its curved or twisted form, depends its 
remarkable felting property.” 

The difference in structure existing be- 
tween wool and hair is one which is exceed- 
ingly difficult to define scientifically, al- 
though in the mill the difference is well 
known, the difference from a scientific point 
depending upon such slight modifications 
that it is very difficult to determine where 
true hair stops and true wool begins. The 
true difference does not consist, as some- 
times stated, in the wavy or curly structure, 
as shall be characteristic only to wool, 
whereas hair shall be straight, for the fact 
that the curled locks of the negro certainly 
are true hair and not wool, whereas there 
are many cases in the lower animals where 
the structure of the fibre is minus the wave 
and yet that of a true wool. 

Dr. Bowman, a scientific as well as prac- 
tical authority on the subject of wool, states 
that all the wool-bearing animals have the 
tendency, when their cultivation is neglected, 
to produce hair rather than wool, in the 
same way that cultivated cotton, when 
neglected, reverts to the original type of 
wild cotton, the fibres losing their spiral 
character. This tendency also always mant- 
fests itself whenever the conditions of soil 
and climate are unfavorable to the fullest 
development of the animal, and many sheep 
and other allied animals, therefore, produce 
both wool and hair, the fine hair in many 
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animals being very like wool and the coarse 
wool in others closely resembling hair, the 
true difference between wool and hair con- 
sisting in the method of attachment of the 
scales which form the external covering of 
the fibre; the general structural peculiarities 
which distinguish hair and wool from other 
appendages of the skin being the same both 
in wool and hair. Their formation is easily 
distinguished from that of feathers, horns, 
hoofs and nails, but as there are endless 
variations of the latter, so there is a great 
variation in the structure of the former. 
Hair and wool have much in common. 
Their whole surface is covered over with a 
coating of fine notched scales, the free mar- 
gins of which are always toward the point, 
and these upwardly projecting edges give 
rise to a series of waved transverse lines. 
The form of these scales is very diverse. 
Within this scaly covering is a fibrous sub- 
stance which, in some specimens, forms 
nearly the whole of the stem, and in others 
is replaced by a substance of a more dis- 
tinctly cellular structure, forming a medulla 
or pith. Upon the fibrous substance the 
firmness, strength and elasticity of the hair 
and wool depend. The medulla always occu- 
pies the centre of the shaft, but the diameter 
of this portion relative to that of the shaft 
varies very much in different specimens. 
With reference to the difference between 
what we may term true hair and true wool, 
it will be noticed that in the hair the scales 
of the coating are firmly attached to the 
fibrous substance below, throughout the 
greater part of their length, and only reveal 
themselves when examined under the micro- 
scope as fine irregular transverse lines on 
the surface, and by a slight notching at the 
edge of the hair, when viewed by transmitted 
light. Along with this external structure 
there is, in true hair, usually associated an 
internal arrangement of the cells of the 
fibrous substance, in which there is a toler- 
ably distinct medullary axis. The shaft of 
the hair is usually firm and straight, and the 
scales are horny and dense, whereas in wool, 
on the other hand, the scales are attached 
much less firmly, and their free margin is 
more prominent. Their edges are much 
more distinctly seen, and the notching at the 
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edge oi the fibre is more marked. The con- 
tour of the free margin of the scales is also 
generally less rounded than in those of the 
hair, and in the finest classes wool is fre- 
quently notched in a more or less irregular 
manner. The scales are also less horny and 
dense than those of hair, and possess a trans- 
parent or translucent appearance, like wax 
or gelatine. The fewer they are, the nearer 
the substance approaches the state of hair, 
ind it will be noticed that where care and 
attention have been paid to the health and 
‘omfort of the sheep, is also found the least 
tendency to any variation in the individual 
fibres. 

Very great importance is attached by the 
manufacturer to these scales on the 
fibre, since they go hand in hand with the 
pure stock of the animal with reference to 
its value as a wool producer, giving to the 
vool the power of felting, the primary quali- 
ties of a good felting wool being a large 
number of spindle shaped cells with ex- 
tremely thin and elastic walls, which respond 
very readily to the influence of water and 
heat, and permit of its free absorption into 
every portion of the fibre. The cells must 
be small, so as to impart the necessary flexi- 
bility and elastic nature, in order to enable 
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the fibres to readily intermingle and mat to- 
cether. Its constitution must be more of 
the nature of gelatine than horn, so that 
when submitted to the action of hot water, 
assisted by acids and alkalies, the cell walls 
are readily softened, the central or medul- 
lary portion of the fibre being absent in 
wools having the best felting qualities. A 
microscopical examination of a cross section 
of a fibre before and after felting, will show 
that the form of the cells, composing the 
inner structure, and the scales composing 
the outer structure have materially changed. 
The scales of the fibre in their normal con- 
dition are flat and very dense, and the in- 
ternal cells only exhibit a small cell cavity, 
while after felting, it will be found that the 
outer cells have lost their flattened form and 
become swollen and in some cases, a distinct 


cell cavity may be present. The inner cells 


have also increased in width, and the diam- 
eter of the fibre as a whole is greater. 
With reference to the fibre as found on 
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the sheep, in some specimens, the ring-like 
scales are of great length, when compared 
with the diameter of the fibre, and this pecul- 
larity introduces serious difficulties to the 
manufacturer, because the solid portion of 
the fibre ceases to be elastic and pliable, and 
easily breaks when subjected to flexure. In 
addition to this, all these fibres resist or are 
incapable of that felting action which is so 
important a feature in the true wool. These 
solid fibres also resist the entrance of dye- 
stuffs into their interior, receiving in turn 
only a surface coloring, as we might say, 
and which in turn is easily removed by 
washing. 

[In some cases again, the outer continuity 
of the scales is not accompanied by a change 
of internal structure and when such fibres 
are usually classified as flat kemps, receiving 
the dye, but being incapable of felting, oval 
kempy fibres being most common in the 
fleeces of the uncultivated sheep. 

Microchemical Reactions: Ammoniacal 
copper oxide produces considerable disten- 
sion and brings the scales of the fibres prom- 
inently into view. Concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid and sulphuric acid gradually 
dissolve the wool, with red coloration; nitric 
acid dissolves it with difficulty, producing a 
yellow coloration; and cupric or ferric sul- 
phate dyes the wool black. 

Of the composition of wool this estimate 
has been given: Carbon, 50 per cent.; hy- 
drogen, 7; nitrogen, 15; oxygen, 24; and 
sulphur, 4. While 98 per cent. would be 
organic, 2 per cent. would be ash. The 
presence of sulphur in wool is, in some cases, 
liable to cause dark stains on the wool, when 
the fibre comes in contact with either metal- 
lic salts in the dye bath or metallic surfaces 
during processes of dyeing, due to the for- 
mation of metallic sulphides. On the other 
hand, when dyeing with certain basic coal- 
tar dyestuffs, its presence seems to aid in the 
dyeing, for when wool, mordanted with 
sulphur, is dyed with these dyestuffs, a 
darker shade is produced than on unmor- 


danted wool. 
(To be continued.) 


ee 
Switzerland has 1,730 textile establish- 
ments, employing 97,193 hands. 














CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


NOVELTIES FOR COTTON FABRICS. 
BY GEORGE COULSON 


Fig. 1 is a novel style of cloth in which a 
net or leno effect is given both up and across 
the piece. It is a style which is popular and 
is capable of being applied to any check or 


tartan fabric. The straight or plain cords 
are made of colored yarn, giving additional 
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FIG. I. 


interest to the fabric. No doups are 
required, the effect being secured by the 
manner of interlacing the threads and the 
manner of denting. It will be seen from 
Fig. 5, which shows a portion of design and 
denting, that the ends at each side of the net 
effect alternately weave plain and _ float. 
When the ends at the left side are weaving 
plain they naturally tend to take up as much 
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room as possible and force the net ends to 
the right (the ends at right hand side being 
left down to allow room for this) and vice 
versa. 

The particulars are as follows: Reed 38 
dents per inch; picks, 17 per 1/4 inch; ground 
twist 40s; ground weft 80s. Warp cords 
(plain), 4 ends as one, 2/40s colored. Weit 
cords (plain), 2 picks as one, 10s weft col- 
ored. Warp net cords, 3 ends as one, 
2/40s=6 ends per strips. Weft net cords, 2 
picks as one, 14s=4 picks per stripe. 


The take-up catch must be lifted when the 
14s weft is being placed in. As the warp 
net ends are to be woven fairly slack, they 
should be placed on the front staves, so as to 
be under better control. 

Fig. 2 is a neat all over leno effect, made 
from voile yarns and having an appearance 
of lace. This type of cloth is very effective 
for shirt waist materials, especially when 
worn over a colored foundation. 

The particulars are as follows: Reed 22 
dents per inch; picks, 24 per inch; warp all 
2/30 hard spun (32 turns per inch); weft all 
2/30 hard spun (32 turns per inch). Leno 
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threads placed on separate beam to allow _ style of cloth by having each alternat 


e stripe 
for increased take-up. 


of a different weave. It is also a style which 
The draft and peg plan are given at Fig. 6. would look well if made from mercerized 
The denting is as below: 

t dent, 3 ends=2 standard, 1 leno. 
I dent, I end. 


2 be 
a 


“net migat gic RE RRR, «od SH d 


og gla gat a IR at A 


ae ; yarns. Additional novelty could be intro- 
ee duced by checking with colored or fancy 

I dent, 3 ends=2 standard, 1 leno. yarn threads. 

3 dents, empty. Fig. 3 is from a fabric of French origin. 

Although the cloth can be made in one It is made from a cotton warp and spun 

doup, is it more advantageously woven _ silk weft. The narrow stripe is all white yarn, 

on two sets of doups. A space equal to the ground warp being a pale sky color. 


M= WARP LIFTED 


about 5 staves should be left between the Quite a smart and novel effect is given to 
doups and back staves, as shown in draft. the fabric by the introduction of the small 
Various effects could be obtained on this square extra warp spots which are of mercer- 
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ized yarn and of four different colors, name- 
ly, red, green, blue and yellow. When not 
required for forming spots, the yarn floats 
at the back and is afterward sheared off. It 
will be noticed that the top and bottom rows 
of spots are well bound in, thus preventing 
the spots fraying or pulling out after being 
sheared. 

The particulars of the cloth are: 

Reed, 37 dents per inch, 2 ends per dent; 
picks, 18 per 1/4 inch; warp, 2/80 white and 
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pale sky color; extra warp, 2/60 mercerized 
various colors; weft, 50s spun silk. 

Six ends of mercerized yarn go to form 
each spot and are drawn in end and end 
with the ground ends. 


Quite a variety of styles could be made 
on the lines of this cloth by the application 


to brocade or dobby figured patterns of ex- 


tra warp spots, especially as cloths having an 
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embroidered or other spot were never more 
popular than at present. 

Fig. 4 has an effective appearance, given 
by the shadow stripe ground and the bold 
figured mercerized and fancy leno stripes. 
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Fabrics on these lines are likely to be in de- 
mand. ‘The net stripe is made from bleached 
mercerized yarn and forms a good contrast 
with the rest of the cloth which has been 
made from Egyptian yarns and simply 
washed and calendered in the finishing proc- 
ess, thus retaining its natural ecru color. 
This cloth would also look well if made with 
colored mercerized yarn for the figured 
stripe, the ground being white, with colored 
standard ends behind the net ends. Fig. 
shows design of the stripe; Fig. 8 the lifting 
plan of the net. 

In order to give a good, firm appearance 
and throw into prominence the mercerized 
yarn, and also at the same time prevent dif- 
ficulty in the weaving, the ends separating 
the mercerized figuring ends are drawn two 
ends in a heald. The mercerized ends are 
also drawn double. The ground is perfectly 
plain, the shadow effect being obtained by 
denting. A good cover should be sought to 
prevent reediness in the crammed portion. 
To get the best effect in the shadow portion 
it is advisable to use as fine yarns as pos- 
sible. 

The particulars of the cloth are: Reed, 32 


Loose Sip 


dents per inch; picks, 18 per 1/4 inch; ground 
twist, 60s or finer; weft, 90s; mercerized fig- 
uring ends, 2/40 drawn double; net ends, 
2/12 mercerized (bleached). 
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Denting of figured stripe: (1 double end 
2/40 mercerized and 1 double end 60) 1 dent; 
repeat II times. 

Denting of net stripe: 1 dent empty; I 
dent 1 end 2/12 and 3 double ends 60s; 2 
dent empty; 1 dent 1 end 2/12 and 3 double 
ends 60s; 1 dent empty. 

Denting of ground: 1 dent 3 ends 60s; 
1 dent 3 ends 60s; 1 dent 2 ends 60s; 1 dent 
2 ends 60s. 


ED 


THE PROCESSES OF SILK FINISHING. 
BY JAMES CHITTICK. 
Continued from January.) 


Special effects and patterns of an irregu 
lar sort may also be obtained in moires. 
There is the well known moire antique, with 
its bold, clearly defined lines, the stripe of the 
moire francaise, and the shiny faces of the 
moire mirroir and moire soleil, in addition to 
many other effects, spots, figures, etc. These 
designs are obtained by scratching, or dis- 
placing by mechanical means, before press- 
ing the threads in places on one side of the 
goods, and this displacement starts the de- 
sired effect in the moireing and exactly du- 
plicates itself on the other side of the piece. 
Certain fabrics such as louisines, which, 
though rather coarse in weave, have not 
strongly defined ribs, lend themselves well to 
the less clearly defined moire effects like 
moire soleil, etc. 

Another style of moire is obtained by pass- 
ing full width, single cloth, at heavy pressure, 
under a heater and finely fluted steel roller—- 
the ribs of which correspond to a greater or 
less degree with the ribs of the cloth. This ‘s 
not a usual method for broad goods, though 
used at times by the ribbon manufacturers. 

The demand for moires generally comes 
suddenly, and those who can get out the 
goods promptly get the cream of the trade. 
If a manufacturer prepared for making them 
only after the demand had developed the 
fashion would be out before he could get his 
plant installed. People with finishing plants, 
therefore, generally have calenders, or 
presses, suitable for moireing on hand. 
though they may stand idle for months or 
even years at a time, but when the demand 


for moires comes they are then in a position 
to take prompt advantage of it. 

The moireing process is naturally some- 
what destructive in character owing to the 
crushing pressure and the great heat, and in 
the pressing the slightest wrinkle or fold wiil 
be pinched so that it will show a cut as clean 
as if made by a knife, and if the selvages are 
not suitable they too will suffer badly from 
cutting. There is also a process known as 
embossing, or gaufreing, for impressing small 
pattern effects on the surface of goods by 
passing them, under pressure, between suit- 
ably engraved rollers. This process is gener- 
ally applied to thin soft goods and is not ver\ 
extensively employed for silk goods, though 
many velvets are treated in that way. 

Before final folding it is well to pass the 
pieces through a brushing machine to re- 
move any dust, threads, or other material 
that may be on the goods. For such brush- 
ing either soft bristle brushes or slats covere:| 
with plush or baize can be used, either sep- 
arately or in conjunction. 

Special treatments also of various kinds are 
employed from time to time to get particular 
effects on one or other of the multitude of 
woven fabrics in silk. 

The goods after being finished are now 
folded in one and a quarter yard folds, either 
on a table with the old fashioned sticks or on 
the folding and measuring machine; the 
length is noted, and they may be inspected 
then or later. The stitching connecting the 
pieces in the roll is pulled out as they are 
measured and the raw heading ends of the 
pieces are trimmed off with the shears. They 
now have the inside white paper put round 
them and are then folded into their final 
shape and stitched at each side in the middle. 
A soft twisted cord of spun silk or mercer- 
ized cotton is employed for this purpose and 
the color generally used by silk finishers is 
green. The ends of the pieces as now folded 
will probably be found to be hairy, and this is 
singed off with a gas or other torch. Th: 
outer paper is finally put round the piece; 
this paper should be a trifle wider than the 
goods to protect them better. It is then tied 
with tapes, particulars are marked on it in 
pencil, and it is ready for the market. 

The custom has grown up, how no one 














seems to know, of putting up silk piece goods 
in buff and white papers—buff on one side, 
white on the other—with the buff side 
out. Other colors are seen to a limited ex- 
tent, such as dark blue and white, light blue 
and white, light green and white, etc., but 
their use is confined to special lines of 
goods where manufacturers desire to give 
some individuality to the appearance of their 
product. 

The customary tape used is of a full crim- 
son red color of good body and highly finish- 
ed, and three-eighths inches wide. 

The stock of supplies for a finishing plant 
does not represent any considerable sum of 
money, as they are low priced commodities. 
There will be a considerable number of large 
rolls of finishing paper, some barrels of glue 
or other sizing materials, and a stock cut to 
the exact sizes, of the outside buff and white 
and the inside white paper, in which the 
goods are put up; and then there are a good 
many wooden rollers needed. The other 
supplies are of a minor character. The pa- 
pers referred to will cost between three and 
six cents a pound, according to the kind and 
quality, and the glue from ten to fifteen cents 
a pound. 

The floor space required for a plant is not 
excessive, but it should be well lighted, both 
naturally and artificially.~ An area of four or 
five thousand square feet should be sufficient 
to house a good plant that would take care 
of the production of from five hundred to 
perhaps one thousand looms, unless the out- 
put was of so varied a character that a great 
variety of special machinery would be 
needed. 

The power annually consumed in a finis! 
ing plant is not large in the aggregate, as but 
few of the various machines will be running 
at once. Most of them, except calenders and 
presses, do not require much power to drive 
them. At the same time a sufficiently large 
supply of power should be provided so that 
if most of the machines were running at once 
there would be enough power to go round, 
but for an area such as referred to above a 
unit of from twenty to twenty-five horse 
power would probably be sufficient under or- 
dinary circumstances. Water, live steam, 
and gas connections are also required in the 
room. 
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The cost of plant varies greatly. If a mill 
even a large one, were turning out sole! 
goods of a simple and uniform character, 
such for instance as might only need to be 
gummed and broken, a very limited amount 
of machinery would do the work, but if a 
wide variety of goods, needing special treat- 
ment, were produced, quite a large numbe1 
of machines would be needed. In this re- 
spect an individual manufacturer, finishing 
his own goods, has some advantage over a 
job finisher, for while the former provides 
only the kind and number of machines 
needed to finish his output, the latter must 
be prepared to finish goods of all kinds that 
may be sent him, and so has to have a much 
more diversified plant and to employ a large 
staff, with a consequent loss in the cost and 
efficiency of the labor. 

For the output of five hundred to one 
thousand looms the machinery might cost on 
an average between $3,500 and $10,000, ac- 
cording to the work to be done, and there 
would also be the transmission machinery, 
piping, blowers, ventilators, etc., and the 
small equipment—scales, measures, etc., etc., 
to be provided. | 

A boss finisher should be a man of good 
experience and of much intelligence and 
judgment, and able to convey his ideas and 
instructions to his help very clearly. Unless 
the plant is a very large and busy one there 
is nothing to prevent his doing his full share 
of the manual work of the department by 
running a machine as the occasion requires. 
As goods are received for finishing he should 
look over or supervise the looking over of 
the pieces, which he may have separated into 
such groups as light, average and heavy, and 
he will then give the proper instructions as 
to the treatment to be accorded to each 
group. He should carefully follow up the 
goods as they are finished to see that they 
then correspond closely with the standard 
samples to which he is working. 

The opinion seems to prevail among broad 
silk manufacturers that for plants of two 
hundred and fifty looms or so, and below, 
there is little or no saving to be made in 
doing one’s own finishing, and that it is then 
better to have this work done outside by a 
public finisher. From about four hundred 
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looms and upward the case is different, as 
the unit of cost is then greatly reduced. 
The outside job finisher in figuring his 


general expense has to provide for the cost of 


a large number of items of expense that 
would already be carried by a manufacturer 
contemplating installing his own finishing. 
He has also to provide for partners’ salaries, 
bad debts, for an expensive wagon delivery 
service, for his office force and business office 
and expenses, and for one or more outside 
salesmen or canvassers, and also he natur- 
ally expects to make some profit. He is 
further, as stated above, at some disadvan- 
tage on account of the size of the plant and 
the number of the employes that he must 
carry. 


These things should all be saved by a large 
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manufacturer who does his own finishing, 
and with proper management, a large and 
steady output and a good man in charge, he 
can fairly count on cutting his finishing ex- 
penses in half by doing the work himself. In 
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addition to this very large pecuniary gain he 
has the advantage of the saving of handling, 
of time taken in finishing, of the facility he 
has for getting quickly forward samples, 
sample pieces and hurry orders, of personal 
knowledge of the treatment his goods are 
getting, and, last, but not least, of being cer- 
tain that any special styles or fabrics will not 
become public property before he has got 
them on the market himself. 





ORDER AND MANUFACTURING BOOKS 
FOR A WOOLEN MILL. 


BY CHARLES HERITAGE. 
Continued from January.) 


Fig. 8 is the method of making out lot 
tickets for the different rooms. After the 
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wool is weighed, the grade and amount 
should be written below the double lines on 
the card room ticket, to correspond with 
those above the lines. This ticket is then 
sent to the card room for the overseer to 
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copy in his lot book. After the lot is started 
on the card, and the fourth drawing spool 
taken from the first breaker there should be 
a sample from seven to eight inches long 
from the drawing spool wrapped around the 
stub of the ticket. This ticket and sample 
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should be returned to the maker of the 
ticket so it may be compared with the orig- 
inal sample as to shade. When the first 
spools of roving are sent to the spinning 
room the other three tickets should be sent 
with them. The spinning room ticket will be 
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copied by the overseer in his lot book and he 
should take the spinning room ticket from 
the other tickets by tearing at the dotted 
lines, and file itas a record. The other two 
tickets are sent to the overseers of the weave 
room and dressing room respectively, who 
enter them in their lot books. 
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[In the book shown at Fig. 9 the overseer 
of the card room should enter each lot as 
the ticket comes from the dyehouse. The 
method of making out the card room ticket 
is shown at Fig. 10, which should be tied to 
one sheet of each lot as it comes from the 
picker room. This ticket should have the 
date, lot number, card number, color, runs 
and pounds. 

The daily report of the card room is made 
out as shown at Fig. 11. This gives each 
card a number with the number of the lot, 
and the color, the use of each lot, warp or 
filling, and the approximate number of 
pounds not used; also the size of the yarn to 


be spun from it and the lots picked and ready 
for the cards. 

The overseer of the spinning room makes 
a record of each lot as the tickets come from 
the card room, as at Fig. 12. Fig. 13 is the 
spinning room daily report. This gives the 
lot number, color, and amount of yarn spun 
each day. Fig. 14 is the weekly report of the 
spinning room, 

(To be continued.) 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 





Enough is seen of figurative and purely 
paper comparisons of British and American 
prosperity. Not so often do we get a 
straight answer from manufacturers to the 
question “Where would you rather carry on 
business, in England or America?’ The an- 
swers of two men—one a woolen manufac- 
turer and a free-trader. the other a machinist 
and a believer in tariff-bargaining—are both 
to the same effect. Both have spent suffi- 
cient time in the States to see how business 
is done there and both have exchanged inti- 
mate confidences with representative mem- 
bers of their own industries. They unite in 
believing themselves to be best off in Eng- 
land. From what they have seen, they agree 
that America offers them no better fortunes 
for equal effort.‘ Of course conservatism 
may explain their preference for the English 
ways of doing business and of living. The 
rest is merely a matter of the money you 
make and the difficulties you encounter. As 
a matter of cold business alone they prefer 
English chances. 

Note that the question is not whether 
they would not in any circumstances estab- 
lish works in America. It is one of whether 
they would choose to exercise an option that 
is not wholly impossible to either of them, 
and two men only, both of mature years, are 
responsible for the opinion. As occasion of- 
fers, Americans might usefully compare 
notes with other visitors as man-to-man 


talks have a value that is denied to bare sta- 
tistics. 
* + * 


The total abolition of steaming in Lanca- 
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shire weaving-sheds is demanded by an al- 
most unanimous vote of the operatives. For 
the outcry against artificial humidifying, 
young and over-zealous medicos are blamed. 
Their precise grounds of objection are none 
too clear, but it is probable that the heating 
of the air to make it carry moisture without 
condensation is more serious in their eyes 
than the presence of diffused moisture itself. 
Without humidification we should speedily 
see change in the sized-cloth weaving trade. 
And an expert suggests that to squelch the 
agitation manufacturers need only shut off 
all steam in the sheds for 
frosts and dry winds. 
ment would 
pocket. 

Basing argument on humidity alone it has 
been demonstrated that in Burnley mills 
where wet and dry bulbs showed a relative 
humidity of 79 per cent., open air observa 
tions showed 95 per cent. But without reck 
oning the difference of temperatures these 
appearances must be delusive. 

In the cotton mills the physical fact is 
recognized that the higher the temperature 
the more moisture will air carry. Physicists 
show that in raising air from 40° to 95° F., 
its capacity for holding vapor may be almost 
quadrupled. The truth is reaching dyers at 
last, and to some it has occurred that their 
houses might be as free of steam in winter as 
in summer were the air of the room warmed. 
Makers of fans and ventilating appliances 
are pressing this fact home. The objection 
to vapor in process of condensation would 
certainly seem more valid than to steam that 
is held in imperceptible suspension. 


one month of 
In that way the argu- 


address itself to the weavers’ 


* * * 


“Cradle-rooms” in connection with cotton 
mills are the subjects of a proposal on which 
withering scorn is poured by some manufac- 
turers. Hostility is perhaps directed less to 
the creche itself than to the suggestion that 
nursing mothers be allowed to leave their 
looms to feed their infants in the mills’ nur- 
sery. Instinctively the Lancashire employer 
opposes whatever looks like molly-coddling, 
and he takes a strictly limited view of the 
employer’s responsibility in aiding the phys- 
ical deterioration of townspeople. Com- 
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plaint is heard that the operative grows al- 
together too dictatorial and too faddy. And 
the attitude of workpeople towards the ques- 
tion of steaming and such matters does 
stir the animosities of those who think that 


operatives should be seen but not heard. 
* * * 


A new artificial silk for which liberal 
claims to merit are made is the invention of 
a Dr. Thiele of Belgium. In the 40-denier 
thread there are about 40 filaments, against 
the eight or nine of natural silk. The thread 
is less tubular, more pliant and of better cov- 
ering power than artificial threads with 
fewer strands. As are some other processes, 
the new one is adaptable to the production of 
artificial horsehair. The silk is being made 
on a small scale in Belgium where it sells 
for $2.50 a pound, and arrangements are 
pending for its manufacture more largely in 
other countries. The Association of Chem- 
ical Industry in Germany predict that like 
madder and, to a less extent, indigo, natural 
silk is to disappear. Chemists will surely 
succeed before long in substituting wood 
fibre.” Meantime a member of the silk trade 
is wondering how soon artificial silk will be 
made suitable for the trade in short plushes. 
x * * 

During last year silk throwsters and spin- 
ners in England had little opportunity of 
making money. Especially in the waste 
spinning trade, which survives principally to 
spin for America, are margins discouraging. 
Dissatisfaction from the prices of 
Eastern Either from force of cir- 
cumstances or by skilful manipulation prices 
for wastes are constantly better than prices 
for yarn. 


arises 
wastes. 


* * * 

Cheap wooden roller gins are being dis- 
tributed to Yorubaland with a 
view to increasing the cotton export trade 
from Nigeria. Labor is so cheap there that 
soft, clean, coarse cotton yarn hand spun 
from native cotton sells in the bazaar at 16 
cents. A native hard yarn finer than 6s 
sells for 38 cents. It is refreshing to hear 
that a cotton industry still exists using only 
four implements between boll and thread. 
With a small slab of hard wood, a thin iron 
spindle, an ordinary bow and a wooden spin- 


natives in 
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dle the ‘‘mill” is equipped. Progress is slow, 
but observers declare that in all but the 
evenness of the thread West African yarn is 
the equal of that from the best machinery. 

- * * 

Accounts from America indicate a lively 
interest in the offers made by agents in Eng- 
land who recruit help for Southern and 
other mills. It may make matters no better 
to know that not all offers have been high. 
[Individuals known to me have taken en- 
gagements through a private individual, also 
known, at the rate of $6 to $6.50 a week. 
\dvances of money rising to $60 have been 
made to defray passages and responsibility 
for the amount has been assumed by parents 
or friends on this side. The arrangement in 
some instances has been to hold back all 
earnings in excess of $5 a week until the ad- 
vance has been worked off. These facts re- 
late to the immigration of young and un- 
skilled men who have been given work in 
dyeing and other departments. Names and 
exact particulars must be withheld in jus- 
tice to the poor guarantors, but there need 
be no doubt of the authenticity of the infor- 
mation. 

* * # 

Much international wire-pulling by diplo- 

matists has apparently failed to destroy the 


effect of the concession granted by the Em-. 


peror of Abyssinia to a firm of Manchester 
merchants. A company to supply rain 
proofed brown sheetings in exchange for 
coffee has been formed. Orders for some 
6,000,000 yards are said already to have been 
booked and this no doubt represents a con 
siderable transference of trade from America. 
The incident emphasizes the desirability of 
making the tent and sheeting waterproof 
that is offered for sale in other countries. 


* * * 


Mechanical-stokers are now in something 
like universal use in well-equipped English 
mills. The arrangement of traveling fire 
bars and steam blower permits of the use of 
coal that is little better than dust. The parts 
of the mechanism in contact with the fire re 
quire periodical renewals, but the substitu 
tion of a six-shilling for an eight-shilling coal 
pays for this. Satisfaction with these appli- 


ances is general, but steam-users are begin- 
ning to discuss the relative virtues of auto- 
matic-stokers versus chimney fans. Low 
fuel can be used where efficient fans are fixed 
and indeed there has been trouble in the 
towns about fans that threw grit instead of 
smoke out of the top of the stack. It is ar- 
gued that the steam-blowing of fires causes 
a perceptible wastage of the steam and also 
that the lower the pressure and the more im- 
mediate the need of more steam, the less 
efficient the blowing is. 

These are considerations affecting espe- 
cially people who require varying steam 
pressures. Where the load is constant the 
boiler heat is constant also. In working a 
dye-house it will sometimes be needful to 
make large drafts of steam. And it makes 
a material difference in the time required to 
set a vat boiling if there is only 30 pounds 
pressure instead of 40 pounds. Before the 
days of the automatic stoker dyers would 
maintain 80 pounds in the boiler, which was 
brought down to 40 pounds at the dye-house 
by means of reducing valves. For the sake 
of economy in fuel the boiler reserve has 
been abolished and directors show them- 
selves more willing to save money at the 
furnace-mouth than to save time inside the 
dye house. The wisdom of the policy is 
subject to revision. It is pursued because 
the reduction of the steam-bill from 6 per 
cent. to 5 1/2 per cent. of the working cost 
is a more clearly defined gain than that made 
in time-saving over some item of work. A 
smaller output can always be attributed to 
bad trade—which is a temporary factor. The 


smaller coal bill is a permanent considera- 
tion. 
* * * 


Most of the mills are wedded to steam 
and are disinclined to adopt any alternative. 
Electricity is looked upon as the power of 
the future and it is obtainable at prices down 
to one penny per unit. Yet it is possible to 
cite the example of a large firm of dress- 
good weavers who have discarded steam and 
cheap electric power as well to take up with 
gas-engines and suctions or producer-gas. 
Little as the latter has been used in the tex- 
tile industry it is unquestionably gaining 
favor among users of power. 





DRESSING WOOLEN YAR 


DRESSING WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
YARN. 


BY WILL NELSON 


Dressing or sizing has a twofold purpose; 
namely, to strengthen the yarn so that it may 
resist the striking of the reed against the 
cloth as it is beating in the filling; and to lay 
the outstanding fibres of the yarn so that the 
threads will not cling together during the 
weaving process. Without this sizing com- 
pound many warps could not be woven. 


| 





FIG, 


There are several machines used in the 
dressing of warps and a brief description oi 
them may be desirable. Fig. 1, is an outline 
of the regular woolen dresser. The small 
circles represent five layers of steam pipes 
between which the yarn passes to be dried 
after the size has been added. The large 
copper cylinder in front of the pipes supplies 
additional drying surface if required. The 
circles, B, are hollow tin rollers around 
which the yarn passes, so adjusted that 
the yarn will not come in contact with 
the steam pipes. It will be noticed that 
Bt and B? are fluted; these are the pipes 
that receive the yarn direct from the size 
vat and are used in preference to the 
others because there is less surface ex- 
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posed to the wet yarn, consequently there 
is no tendency of the yarn to cling. The 
measuring roll, C, indicates the length of the 
yarn run on the reel, D. The yarn passes 
from the jack spools, E, through the pattern 
reed, F, and between the squeeze rolls, G; 
the lower squeeze roll is immersed in the size 
vat, H. The pressure of the top roll can be 
increased by the weight on lever, J. The 
squeeze rolls are covered with a layer of cot- 
ton cloth, then a layer of felted flannel, 
and often a top cloth. 


layer of cotton 


I. 


This padding is 


necessary to prevent 
the yarn from 


being pinched between 
the rolls. The two upper layers of cloth are 
taken off frequently for the purpose of wash- 
ing out the accumulation of size which tends 
to make the cloth hard and glazed. The yarn 
passes from the squeeze rolls between th: 
pipes, as shown by the arrows, over the 
measuring roll, through the block or lease 
rod, K, the condenser reed, L, on to the reel. 

Woolen Yarn. A power loom warp can be 
made only in sections. A portion is run on 
the reel for the length required, then the reel 
is moved up the width of the section and an- 
other portion run on the reel, and the opera- 
tion is continued until the whole warp has 
been run. The sections can be obtained by 
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the use of a number of jack spools,.as shown 
in the sketch, the number of ends in a sec- 
tion determining the number of spools, or 
by the use of two or more back beams, and 
by cheese warping, which is the name given 
to a process of small sectional beam warping. 
The sections are made as wide as possible, 
as there is always a tendency for threads to 
overlap at the joining of each section and 
the large sections reduce the number of over- 
laps to the minimum. It is absolutely nec- 
essary that great care be exercised in start- 
ing each section; overlapping threads cause 
an uneven warp, resulting in uneven cloth 
and bad dyeing. It is impossible to remedy 
this fault when once the yarn is on the reel. 

In the creel shown there can be placed 12 
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The spools are made on the regular spool- 
ing frame and for solid warps are filled with 
1,000 yards more or less, according to the 
count of the yarn. The spools are placed in 
the creel and the threads tied to the leader 
warp, which is hanging outside the pattern 
reed, F’. This leader warp may be the last 
portion of a previous warp, in fact, it is 
nearly always so, as it requires about 18 
yards to go through the dresser. There are 
different ways of tying the warp to the 
leader, which will be explained in detail in 
the portion relating to pattern warps. 

For this warp take a bunch of threads from 
the leader, also a number from each of the 
spools; tie the bunches together and then 
tie or twist one thread from the leader to one 


FIG. 26 


spools with 40 ends on each. Some creels 
will hold more. Fewer than 12 spools can 
be used and fewer than 40 ends can be placed 
on a spool, but it is not customary when 
making solid warps, the thread required 
being taken from a solid spool. For a 
3520-end warp, 505 yards long, we have: 


3520 + 8 = 440, ends in one section, 
440 — 40 = 11, full spools. 


The warp is to be 73 1/3 inches wide in 
the reed, and as it is customary and some- 
what of an advantage to place the warp on 
the loom beam wider than the width in the 
reed, the section is made g 1/2 inches wide: 


9 1/2 X 8 = 76 inches. 
In addition there will be seven pins sepa- 
rating the sections, one for each section: 
3/16 K 7 = I 5/16 inches. 
76 + 1 5/16 = 77 5/16 inches, width of 
warp on the reel. 


thread of the spools, beginning at the bottom 
spool and going to the top, or from top to 
bottom as may be desired. In the meantime 
the top squeeze roll has been raised from the 
bottom roll. After all the threads are tied 
in, the yarn is drawn through, the top roll is 
lowered, and after the knots pass through 
the lease rod, K, the threads have to be 
placed in the condenser reed, according to 
the width of the section. The necessity for 
this will readily be recognized: the pattern 
reed is a 12 reed, one in a dent; the lease 
reed is the same, one in a dent; and as 
440 ends have to go in the space of 9 1/2 
inches on the reel they must be condensed 
to that width. The condenser reed has ten 
dents to the inch. 


10 X 9.5 = 95 dents, 
440 + 95 = 4.6. 
That means that there will be four ends 
in a dent and 60 threads left over to be di- 
vided among the 95 dents. These must be 
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distributed as evenly as possible or there 
will be ridges formed in the warp as it is 
placed on the reel. As 60 is practically two- 
thirds of the dents the threads could be 
drawn in, 5, 5, 4, missing one place occasion- 
ally. The pins are placed in the bars of the 
reel g 1/2 inches apart, after which the 
bunch of yarn is placed on the pin that is 
fixed to the inside of the bars for that pur- 
pose. The lease is taken and, as will be 
noted, one thread passes through the block 
portion and one through the open portion, 
so that by pressing down the yarn those 
threads in the open dents pass below the ends 
in the block. This space is opened out be- 
yond the condenser reed and a string in- 
serted. The threads are then raised and the 
threads which were below those in the blocks 
will be raised above. This will make the 
opposite lease, when the space is opened out, 
near the other string, and a second string is 
inserted. These will keep a single thread 
lease, which is absolutely necessary to keep 
the threads in their relative positions. The 
lease must always be taken at the beginning 
of a section. he measuring motion is set 
and as the roll is 18 inches in circumference 
and a single worm at the end of this roll di- 
rectly drives the indicating gear, one tooth 
will equal one-half yard. 

The method of driving the 
shown at 


machine is 
M is the main driving 
pulley, N, the stepped pulleys used to adjust 
the delivery of the yarn from the squeeze 
rolls. PP’ are grooved pulleys, which trans- 
mit motion to the drum or cylinder. The 
grooved pulley, P, is an expanding pulley to 
be adjusted in accord with the stepped pul- 
leys. It is absolutely necessary that these 
pulleys be in accord. 


Fig. 2. 


The delivery of the 
yarn from the rollers must not be greater 
than the take-up on the reel or the result 
will be that the damp sized yarn will follow 
round the bottom roller or around the tin 
roller, in either case resulting in spoiling that 
portion of the warp. 

The compound most commonly used on 
woolen yarns is made of 25 pounds of glue, 
2 pounds of tallow, and 100 gallons of water. 
Another solution is made with 10 pounds of 
starch, 14 pounds of glue, a little tallow, and 
50 gallons of water. The following com- 
pound has been used for yarns that were 
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cylinder dyed: a light solution of glue and 
tallow, the extract from 15 pounds of Irish 
moss and 50 gallons of water. 

No matter whether the warp is solid in 
color or fancy, it must be kept in mind that 
the weights on the jack spools must be care- 
fully adjusted, for it is essential that the 
weights be the same if the spools are the 
same size. It is impossible to remedy later 
faults that are made here; tight threads and 
tight sections will spoil the cloth. After the 
condenser reed is adjusted in relation to the 
pins in the reel the steam is turned on and 
the machine started. Watchfulness is nec- 
essary to prevent the running out of threads: 
the size must be kept up to strength and the 
weights adjusted as the warp is made. After 
all the sections have been placed on the reel 
the warp is connected to the leader on the 
beam, the two belt pulleys, 6, are spread out 
by raising the weight lever and at the same 
time the friction is added to the reel. The 
amount of friction or weight necessary can 
be adjusted by the weight on the lever. Too 
much weight is detrimental as it strains the 
varn sometimes breaking the threads. Too 
little weight makes a soft warp, which will 
not weave well. Press rolls are now being 
used to make a firm warp, which allows a 
little less weight to be used on the reel; fur- 
ther, a longer warp can be placed on the 
loom beams. <The press roll is held in con- 
tact with the yarn as it is placed on the beam. 

(To be continued.) 
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FINISHING WOOLEN DRESS GOODS. 


BY H. RICHARD. 
In Oesterreichs Wollen und Leinen Industrie. 


Greiz and Gera in Germany are noted for 
the high grade of dress goods produced 
there. In a recent issue of 
Wollen und Leinen Industrie” are some in- 
teresting particulars regarding the method 
of finishing the Greiz and Gera goods. These 
goods consist of all wool, half wool, and cot- 
ton fabrics, although a considerable quantity 
of heavier fabrics are made. 


“O<cesterreichs 


A character- 
istic of these goods is the omission of the 
fulling process in finishing. Care is taken to 
handle the fabrics so that the wool fibre is not 
felted in any way, the object being to fix the 
fibres in the position in which they are found 
on coming from the loom. To attain that 
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object the first process of finishing is usually 
that of crabbing. Many fabrics are first 
singed in order to avoid felting. The gas 
singeing machine produces a clearer face 
than the plate machine, but the latter is used 
to a considerable extent on account of the 
peculiar appearance it gives to the goods. 

Crabbing machines are usually made with 
three tubs and three sets of rolls. The pieces 
are first wound on rollers, from which they 
are run into the first box containing boiling 
water, to which’ is added sal ammoniac or 
soda and a certain proportion of soap. After 
passing through this solution the pieces are 
wound on the lower roll at the first box. 
The appearance of the finished goods de- 
pends greatly on the amount of pressure ap- 
plied to the rolls while winding the cloth. 
After letting the cloth turn on the roll for 
some time the pieces are run through the 
next box, which is filled with boiling water. 
They are again wound on the crab roll under 
increased pressure. The process is repeated 
in the third box with this difference that after 
the cloth has been wound on the crab roller 
the hot water is run off and the box filled 
with cold water. It is found that this crab- 
bing process cleans the goods and sets the 
finish. 

In many mills goods are steam blown after 
being wound on the perforated rolls. An- 
other process consists in winding the cloth 
on rollers then placing six or eight pieces in 
an enclosed kier and subjecting them to the 
action of steam. The best process, however, 
consists in winding the goods on perforated 
rollers, blowing the steam through the cloth. 
then reversing the pieces to another roll, and 
again steam blowing them. A large quan- 
tity of the goods made in Greiz and Gera are 
singed after crabbing and steaming. The 
pieces are colored by the ordinary method; 
blacks are often crabbed after dyeing. Dytd 
goods are usually rinsed in the open washer. 
Light weight fabrics are sized on the back 
before treating. After treating the goods are 
usually pressed and sponged by the ordinary 
methods. In shearing a hollow rest is used 
in order to prevent damage to the goods by 
knots or other irregularities in the yarn. The 
plate press is generally used. All wool fab- 
rics are pressed in a rotary machine and 
afterward in the plate press. 


NEW INVENTION FOR TREATING FLAX. 





BY CHARLFS RICHARDS§{DODGE. 





In a recent Consular Report appears an 
article under the title above, relating to an 
Australian “quick-ret” process, which in 
tone is decidedly “yellow.” The invention 
is referred to as a machine, “consisting of 
three pairs of rollers.” After the flax “in 
its rough condition” is passed through this 
“machine,” it is immersed for one hour in a 
bath of hot water “containing added ingredi- 
ents (not chemicals).” Then the material is 
drained and dried, put through the breaking 
machine and finally through the scutcher. 
To produce a superfine quality of product it 
is washed twice, “which makes the fibre pure 
white.” It is claimed to produce a much 
larger yield of fibre, of greater strength, and 
of unstained or natural color, which for the 
purpose of manufacturing “such lines as 
linen, damask, etc., requires no chemical 
bleaching in the finishing operations.” 

This is the “same old thing,” only the 
statements are a little more ridiculous— 
crushing with three pairs of rollers; immer- 
sion for an hour in hot water with “added” 
ingredients that are not chemical; a second 
bath in the same and the fibre comes out 
pure white. How any chemical expert 
would smile at such a proposition, and how 
any old Scotch or Irish flax man would turn 
up his nose at a flax that could be prepared 
in two hours from the “rough,”—and which, 
after it is spun and woven requires no chem- 
ical bleaching in the finishing operations. 
The trouble with all of these quick-retting 
systems is that the “life” of the fibre is de- 
stroyed, and where there should be a soft- 
ness and oiliness to the touch,—giving what 
is called the “nature-feel,”—there is only 
harshness and dryness. And thereby hangs 
a tale: 

Some years ago the writer was asked to 
give an expert opinion upon the value of the 
product of one of these “chemical-ret” proc- 
esses. The people interested were told that 
if they would supply a quarter of a ton of 
fibre, the writer would put them in touch 
with a spinner who would test the product 
in actual practice. The arrangement was 
made, and some months after, the superin- 
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tendent of the mill where the test was made 
gave me the sequel. Said he: 

“T told them if they would come with their 
flax, and stay with it while it was being man- 
ufactured, in order to satisfy themselves that 
the test was fairly made, I would gladly un- 
dertake it. They came with their fibre, and 
[ put it through for them; and all went well 
until it reached the spindles. 

“*What’s all this dust flying in the air?’ 
the chemical-ret man asked. 

“*That’s your fibre,’ said I. 

“He stared a moment, then looked into 
my face as he said: ‘It isn’t worth a d—!’”’ 

The writer does not anticipate that there 
will be any serious falling off in the demand 
for European flax on account of this won- 
derful new process—which is said to bleach 
flax pure white, in two hours, without 
chemicals. 





A STRAINER FOR WASTE LIQUOR FROM 
WOOL SCOURING MACHINES. 


In our December issue there was a brief 
notice, under the head of New Machinery 
and Processes, of a strainer for waste liquor, 
the invention of Wilhelm Lau, a wool manu- 
facturer of Arnswalde, Germany. The 
device is intended to separate the fibre from 


















the waste liquor and has worked so well at 
Arnswalde that it is now being built for the 
trade by Oskar Schimmel & Co., of Chem- 
nitz. 
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Every wool manufacturer knows of the 
loss of raw material that is carried away by 
the waste liquor from wool scouring and 
similar machines. The strong suction when 
running the liquor off draws more or less 
fibre through even the smallest perforations 
in the false bottoms of the tubs. In time 
the perforations become enlarged by the ac- 
tion of the liquor on the metal, this process 
being especially rapid when the bottoms are 
made of iron. As the holes get larger the 
loss of fibres becomes greater. 

Fig. 1 shows a longitudinal section of the 
Lau machine; Fig. 2 is a cross section. It 
consists of a large cylinder, C, which re- 
volves on an axis and is enclosed on both 
sides. Inside this cylinder are fastened a 
number of wings, E, at regular intervals and 
the cylinder is perforated for a space adja- 
cent to the base of each wing. The waste 
liquor comes from the machine through the 
pipe, D, and is delivered to the cell at the left 
of the cylinder. In this position the liquor 
can run from the cell only at the top, but as 
the cylinder revolves the perforations in the 
cylinder are brought gradually further be- 
low the level of the liquor, which thus es- 
capes to the ditch below. In this way the 
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FIG. 2. 


fibres are allowed to settle gradually on the 
wings and when they reach the top they 
slide on to an endless apron which carries 
them into a suitable receptacle. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, 
to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertaining 
to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to 
the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be stated 
as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to 
textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of 
management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as 
well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the per- 
son inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of 
good faith. 

For reply to questions that are not of general interest to 
readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, ete., we will 
charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 








Our Account with Germany. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Your January number came to hand today and 
we want to congratulate you on the business-like 
way in which you have discussed our trade rela- 
tions with the German Empire. This report we 
consider the finest of its kind we have ever seen 
in a textile paper, or in fact, in any paper. We 
trust you will continue this work with the different 
countries that we trade with, if it is possible. This 
is something all manufacturers of this country 
should know and we hope you can see your way 
clear to continue this good work in the form men 
tioned. M. J. Toohey & Co 

i ena 


Carding Hank Roving. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What grain sliver should be carded for two- 
hank roving? What should be the drafts for the 
card, the first and second drawings, double six 
ends up, and of the slubber? Byron (657). 


For making a two-hank roving, I would adopt 
as a basis the following drafts and weights: 

Use a 13 1/2-ounce lap on the card and make a 
65-grain sliver, using about 88 draft. 

Use 6 draft on first drawing and 6 1/2 draft on 
second drawing; this will give 65-grain sliver from 
former and a 60-grain from the latter to be used 
on the slubber 

If only two processes of fly frames are used I 
would make a 2/3 hank on slubber, which would 
require a draft of approximately 4 3/4 feeding 
the 60-grain sliver. This would allow the 2/3 hank 
to be fed to the roving frame and as two ends 
would be run in together, a draft of about 6 would 
be necessary to produce a 2-hank roving. 

tes a 

In the absence of any information as to the 
quality of cotton being used, I would suggest 60 
grains to the yard to be carded for 2-hank roving, 
the draft of card go, first drawing frame 5.50, 
second drawing frame 6.00, and slubber 4.50. I 
should also recommend a careful examination of 


the sliver of draw frame between front roller and 
tumbler spoons to see that the best results are 
being obtained. M. A. Cooper. 

The draft of the first drawing doubled 6 ends up 
should be about 6. The draft of the second should 
be about 6 1/2. 


The best draft for a slubber is from 3 to 3 1,'2, 
and I think this is the draft to use in making 
2-hank roving where there are two processes of 
fly frames between the slubbers and spinning 
frames. If the purpose to which the yarn is put 
does not require any great strength it would prob- 
ably be better and cheaper to put a draft of from 
4 to 4 1/2 on the slubbers and use but one fly 
frame process between the slubbers and the spin- 
ning frames. That these longer drafts will pro- 
duce satisfactory yarn I know from experience, 
having made 18s in this way, which was entirely 
satisfactory. However, no one can give any hard 
and fast rule in regard to the length of drafts to 
produce the best results, as the drafts must vary 
with the stock used to get the best possible qual- 
ity of yarn. W..A. S. 

I would recommend that the sliver be carded 
70 grains to the yard, the draft of the card 95, of 
the first and second drawings 6, and of the slub- 
ber 4, if the slubber, intermediate and roving are 
to be used. If only the slubber and roving frame 
are used, change the card sliver to 60 grains by 
using a 14-ounce lap instead of a 16-ounce, and 
keep the drafts as given. Greenwich. 

Use a 14.5-ounce lap on the back of the card 
with a draft of 110, and allowing 5 per cent. for 
waste, would give a 55-grain sliver on the front. 
The draft of both drawings should be about 6, 
with six ends up. Use a draft of 4.26 on the 
slubber, which gives a grain in front weighing 12.9 
grains per yard, or .77 hank roving. Two doub- 
lings in the creel of the fly frame and a draft of 
6.2, will give 2 hank roving on the front. 

B. M. P. 


en 


Speeds of Doffer and Cylinder. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
What should be the relative speeds of the doffer 
and cylinder on first or second breakers? 


Eaton (623). 

The relative speed at which to run the cylinder 
and doffer can be determined only by taking into 
consideration all the circumstances, including the 
kind of stock, the size of the roving and yarn, 
the production expected and the finish of the 
goods. If the stock consists of a mixture of cot- 
ton, shoddy and wool and is to be free from specks 
when carded, every effort must be made to ensure 
thorough carding of the fibres from the beginning 
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of the process. If the stock is delivered in good 
condition to the cards the work of carding is 
greatly facilitated. The picking of the stock is a 
very important process and has much effect on sub- 
sequent operations. The object of picking is to ob- 
tain a thorough blending of the fibres and a uni- 
form distribution of oil, or whatever lubricant is 
used. The heavy stock that falls close to the 
mouth of the picker should be carried back and 
evenly distributed over the batch before running 
it through the picker again. 

The first carding takes place in the feeders, 
where the combs must be carefully adjusted, giving 
the scale plenty of time in which to be filled. The 
feed should be heavy enough to give the required 
amount of doubling, and not so heavy as to give the 
feed rolls a spring in the center. The feed rolls 
should be adjusted so that they will hold the stock 
while it is being combed out, and at the same time 
clear readily so as not to become clogged. This 
ensures even distribution of the stock to the tumb- 
lers, which is of great advantage in carding. If 
the stock is not delivered evenly to the cylinder it 
will not be delivered evenly to the doffer. On 
fine mixed lots, whether composed of all wool, or 
of cotton, wool and shoddy mixed, it is a good 
plan to run the doffer more slowly in order to 
keep the stock longer in the machine. The speed 
of the doffer can be gradually increased as long 
as the drawing is clear and well mixed. 

On heavy yarn, for which it is not necessary to 
have the stock carded perfectly clear, it has been 
my practice to get the stock out of the first break- 
I have obtained good 
results in running the feed rolls slow and the dof- 
fer fast, making the drawing lighter This gives 
the same production, but of a better quality, and 
with the breaker running smoothly and not over- 
crowded. 

The comb should be kept in good order with the 
teeth even and set close. Under these conditions 
the doffer will deliver well and strip the stock freely 
from the main cylinder. The cylinder and doffer 
of the second breaker are as a rule to be run at 
about the same adjustment as that of the first 
breaker. The doffer should never be allowed to 
become glazed over or filled with waste and dirt. 
The points must take the stock freely from the 
cylinder. A smaller roll, 2 1/2 or 3 inches in diam- 
eter, placed on the doffer and covered with short 
flexible fancy clothing, is found of great help to 
the doffer. It should be run the same way as the 
doffer, but at a slightly higher speed. Run the 
points of this so-called dickey far enough into the 
doffer wire and keep them smooth and sharp. 

Anthony. 


er as rapidly as possible. 
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When running different kinds of stock a cylin- 
der speed of 90 revolutions per minute gives the 
best results. There are cases, however, when this 
speed might be changed with advantage. For ex- 
ample, if a mill is running on all wool and fine 
stock that requires a good deal of carding and flies 
but little from the card while running, the main 
cylinder might be run somewhat higher, say 100 or 
110 revolutions per minute. Then there are some 
instances where the best results can be obtained 
at a lower speed than go, such as when the ma- 
chine is running on short, coarse open stock, 
that drops more under the card. If shoddy is used 
in the mixes the card will not open it up so well 
at any speed below 90, and on that grade of stock, 
if the cylinders are run higher than go, they will 
drop so much as not to be profitable. 

The first breaker doffer is usually run a little 
slower, than the second. We will assume that the 
finisher cards are fitted with Apperly feeds or 
some other feed of that description, so I will speak 
only of the second breaker doffer, which is assumed 
to be 24 or 30 inches in diameter. The usual 
speed of this doffer is about 15 turns per minute, 
but this speed must be varied according to circum- 
stances. The main thing is to lay the feed on the 
feed table as soft and light as possible. If a large 
amount of stock is running through the cards it 
may be necessary, in order to keep the drawing 
down to the proper size, to run the second breake: 
doffer a little faster than 15. If good fine wool is 
used or stock where a large tube could be used. 
or when making light weight yarns from good 
stock, both first and second breakers may be run 
slower, in some cases as low as 
per minute. 


Io revolutions 
For wool cards running on cotton, 
where the results are similar to cards running on 
coarse wool stocks, the speed should be about 
the same, or possibly a little lower. A. B. H. 


I have found that a speed of 85 r. p. m. serves 


very well for a breaker 48 inches in diameter. The 
relative speed of the cylinder and doffer depends 
on the kind of stock to be carded and the results 
desired in the goods. For instance, with a half 
blood territory wool that is imperfectly carded it 
is very difficult to open it on the card. For a 
daily production of 225 pounds of yarn on a 48- 
inch set with a 24-inch doffer, a doffer speed of 
10 or 11 turns will give good results. If the wool 
is specially open and lofty the doffer may be 
speeded to 12 or 13 turns. Usually I run the dof- 
fers on the first and second breakers at the same 
speed unless the clothing on the cylinder is in 
poor condition, then I run the doffers faster in 


order to relieve the cylinder wire. I am running 
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an iron wire cylinder today that has been run for 
25 years. I find it is always better to run the dof- 
fer a little slower on wool and shoddy mixes than 
on all wool. I have run 20-inch doffers as slow 
as 8 turns on stock composed of 60 per cent. fine 
wool and 40 per cent. shoddy spun to 3 3/4 runs, 
48-inch set. 
with a production of 135 pounds per day from a 
When running colored mixes better results can 
sometimes be obtained by reducing the speed of 
the doffer one or two turns per minute. It is not 
advisable to run the doffer so slow as to crowd 
the doffer wire, as this causes rough work, es- 
pecially on shoddy mixes. With a 48-inch cylin- 
der running 85 r. p. m. on a 24-inch doffer running 
13 r. p. m. the surface speed of the cylinder will 
be 12,817 inches per minute and the surface speed 
of the doffer 980 inches per minute, or in the pro- 
portion of 13:to 1. With a 42-inch cylinder run- 
ning 98 r. p. m. and a 20-inch doffer running 10 
r. p. m., the two surfaces will be running in the 
proportion of 20 to 1. The doffer should run fast 
enough to take all the stock the cylinder delivers 
without crowding the doffer wire. I should want 
to increase the speed of the ring doffers by one or 
two revolutions per minute with Apperly feeds, 
and if the first and second breakers were already 
carrying as heavy a load as was desirable, I would 
increase the speed of the breaker doffers. This 
would prevent the doffer from dwelling at the cyl- 
inder long enough to get overcrowded. 


GL. P. 
__ 
Draft of Worsted. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like an explanation of the method of 
calculating the weight of worsted from top to yarn. 


Slubber (757). 
Although the size of worsted yarn is indicated 
by the number of 560-yard lengths per pound, that 
is, by a fixed weight system, it is customary to in- 
dicate the sizes of top, drawing and roving by a 
fixed length system. For this latter purpose a 


fixed length of 40 yards is ordinarily used and the 
weight expressed usually in drams (1/16 ounce), 


sometimes in grains. A fixed length is so used 
because of the convenience of making the frequent 
tests of the sizes of material in process. These 
tests can be made in no other way as easily as by 
measuring a given length and then weighing it. 
Forty yards has been generally adopted because it 
is a convenient length for the purpose. It has the 
advantage of being one-fourteenth of 560 yards. 
The worsted count is, consequently, equal to the 
number of 40-yard lengths in 500 grains (1/14 Ib.) 
and is found by dividing 500 (grains in 1/14 Ib.) 


by the grains in 40 yards. Conversely the grains 
in 40 yards are found by dividing 500 by the 
worsted count; the drams in 4o yards by dividing 
18 2/7 by the worsted count. Thus: 

500 + Wors. No. = Grains per 40 yards. 

18 2/7 + Wors. No. = Drams per 4o yards. 

500 + grains per 40 yards = Wors. No. 

18 2/7 + drams per 40 yards = Wors. No. 

The draft of worsted in process is the ratio be- 
tween the speed at which the strand enters the ma- 
chine and that at which it is delivered. If the 
front rollers deliver 5 yards of roving while the 
back rollers take in 1 yard, the draft of the machine 
is 5. The strand as delivered will in that case be 
one-fifth the size of the strand entering the back 
rollers. In other words, a given length from the 
front rollers will weigh one-fifth as much as the 
same length of the strand entering the back roll- 
ers. Ifa slubbing weighing 16 drams per 40 yards 
enters a roving frame having a draft of 8, the rov- 
ing delivered will weigh (16 = 8) 2 drams per 40 
yards. In practice, however, two or more ends 
enter the drawing box or frame together and are 
drawn into one strand. This makes it necessary to 
multiply the weight of the single strand at the back 
rollers by the number of ends to determine the 
total weight of the strands drawn into a single 
strand. If two ends of slubbing were drawn into 
one end of roving in the preceding example, the 
size of the roving would be found as follows: 

16 (drams) X 2 (ends) = 32 drams. 

32 (drams) + 8 (draft) = 4 dram roving. 

In the following table the drafts of a top weigh- 
ing 256 drams (16 ounces) per 40 yards are illus- 
trated for the eight successive processes including 
spinning. 


Drams Drams 
Process Entering Doublings Draft Delivered 
I 256 6 6 256 
2 256 6 6 256 
3 256 5 8 160 
4 160 4 8 80 
5 80 4 8 40 
6 40 2 8 10 
7 10 2 8 24% 
Spinning 2 2 10 4 


The calcuations of these weights are made as 
already explained in the case of the 4-dram slub- 
bing. The spinning frame delivers a yarn weigh- 
ing one-half dram per 40 yards. The count of the 
yarn is thus found as already explained: 

18.3 + .5 = 36.6 Wors. No. 

It is evident that in calculating backward from 
yarn to top the process must be reversed. To find 
the weight of roving required to produce a 1/2 
dram yarn with 2 ends at back and a draft of 10 
the process is as follows: 
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1/2 (dram) X 10 (draft) = 
of 2 ends. 

5 (drams) + 2 (ends) 
yards single. 

If, as is sometimes the case, the size of the sliver 
in process is indicated by the fixed weight system, 
say by the hanks per pound, the calculation is re- 
versed. The following example illustrates this: 

Ex. Find the size of yarn spun from 2 ends of 
7-hank roving with a draft of 10. 

7 (hank, single) + 2 = 3 1/2 hank, double. 

3 1/2 (hank) X 10 = 35 hank yarn, Wors. No. 

Conversely: 

35 (Wors. No.) + 10 = 3 1/2 hank, double. 

3 1/2 (hank) X 2=7 hank, single roving. 

The hank or fixed weight system, however, is 
inconvenient for worsted in process because, as al- 
ready stated, the tests of the slivers for size must 
be made by a fixed length, ordinarily 40 yards. 
The calculations with the grain standard (grains 


5 drams per 40 yards 


2 1/2 drams per 40 


per 40 yards usually) are made in the same man- 


ner as with the dram standard. 
ee 


Steam for Dyeing Cloth. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Answering Cyrus’ question (764) in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Textile World Record, I would 
say that from my experience in cotton dyeing in 
the rope form in a dye kettle it takes one pound of 
coal to raise 10 pounds of water to 180° F. in 
three-quarters of an hour. This applies to jig dye- 
ing as well as dyeing in the rope. To dye 200 
pounds of cloth it takes 1,800 pounds of water. To 
bring this water to 180° F., which is the usual tem- 
perature in dyeing most colors, in three-quarters of 
an hour will, therefore, require 180 pounds of coal, 
during which time 200 pounds of cloth will be 
dyed. This figures out at 14.4 ounces of coal per 
pound of cloth; therefore one yard of cloth weigh- 
ing 10 ounces per yard will take 9 ounces of coal 
to dye. Conditions may change through variation 
of steam pressure and length of steam piping from 
the boilers, owing to heat radiation. This must be 
ascertained by the circumstances of each partic- 
ular dye house, but a rough and ready rule, how- 
ever, which is never far out is that it takes one 
pound of coal to dye one pound of cotton. 

Expert. 

Upon receipt of this reply from “Expert,” we 

wrote him as follows: 


Referring to your reply to the question re- 
garding the amount of coal required to color 
a yard of cloth, I notice you have calculated 
the coal required to raise the temperature of the 
water to 180° F. in three-quarters of an hour. You 
do not state the temperature of the water when 
beginning to raise it, neither do you allow any- 
thing for keeping the liquor boiling when coloring 
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the goods. 


I wish you would cover these points 
also. 


To this we received the following reply: 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In reply to yours of the 24th instant I made some 
experiments along the lines asked for by “Cyrus,” 
and the reply already given embodies the results 
I obtained. In dyeing, the water is run cold from 
a tap and varies in temperature during different 
seasons of the year, but the average is about 40° 
F. This water is gradually raised to 180° F. in 
three-quarters of an hour, and by that time the 
goods are dyed. Most dyers who are skillful at 
their trade put just sufficient dye or coloring mat- 
ter into the bath to exhaust it in three-quarters 
of an hour and at a temperature of 180° F. The 
lower the temperature is kept in dyeing the more 
level and evenly the color transfers itself to the 
cotton. 

These remarks and experiments refer more par- 
ticularly to the dyeing of printed goods where 
whites have to be kept pure and unstained. In 
substantive or plain shade dyeing many dryers 
raise their dye liquors to the boil and use what is 
called a standing bath, that is, after a first dyeing 
is accomplished they remove the cloth, rinse and 
wash it, and without wasting the liquor the bath 
contains refill it and boil the cloth in this vat by 
adding fresh dyestuff and chemicals for three- 
quarters of an hour. It would be very difficult to 
determine exactly how much steam is required for 
this process; it certainly would be less, but for 
testing purposes the other test I have given you is 
the most trustworthy. Expert. 

Cyrus (764) in your November issue asks what 
seems to be a foolish question, but it is of the 
greatest significance to every one interested in cost 
and production in the modern steam plant used in 
connection with the dyeing department. It is a 
question that interests not only the dyer, but also 
the treasurer who buys the coal, the engineer who 
supervises the making of the steam, the master 
mechanic who does the piping, and the dyer who 
does the dyeing. In this seemingly foolish ques- 
tion there are involved many others relating to 
the steam plant 
begin with, What kind of coal is the engineer to 
work with? Is he getting coal of a good quality, 
or coal that is filled with dirt and other non-com- 
bustible materials? Has he an economical steam 
making plant? Are the boilers up to date? Are 
economizers and condensers used to give the high- 
est economy and efficiency or is he compelled to 
take water in winter that is from 34° to 40° and in 
summer at 70° F.? It makes a great difference 
whether the water enters the boilers at 40°, which 


as well as the dye house. To 








ee 
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it does in some plants, or at a boil or very near 
that, as it does in other plants where economizers 
are in use. 

Assuming that there is a good steam plant with 
all the attachments for giving the highest possible 
efficiency, that the coal is of good steam making 
quality, the question arises, How many pounds of 
water is he evaporating with one pound of coal? 
Is it 6 or 7, or. as has been claimed, 12 or 14? 

Assuming that the engineer has made the steam 
at the lowest possible cost, let us examine the 
steam piping. Is it carried to the dyehouse in the 
most direct way? Is the piping properly covered 
with asbestos, or is it carried for long distances 
through cold rooms and sometimes out of doors 
through pipes without any covering whatever, thus 
giving many square feet of cooling surface, and 
‘ondensing the steam into water before “Cyrus” 

is any chance to use it? Again, are the joints 
ind fittings leaky? Are the valve stems packed 
as they should be, or are they hissing and wasting 
clouds of steam? After reaching the dyehouse is 
“Cyrus” using the greatest possible care and econ- 
omy in its use, or is he careless or at least indiffer- 
ent about the amount of steam he is using for his 
yard of cloth? Does he allow the dyehouse hands 
to boil the kettle longer and harder than they 
should, and thus waste steam when a slow spring 
boil would effect his purpose? Are the nu- 
merous valves leaking water and steam? Are 
the steam joints properly packed to prevent waste, 
or are they shooting out clouds of vapor that was 
once steam and now has returned to water without 
having in any way assisted “Cyrus” in dyeing his 
vard of cloth? Even if the pipes are not covered 
and the valves and fittings not in good condition, 
he may not be to blame. It is sometimes the fault 
of the careless or lazy fellow who does the steam 
fitting. “Cyrus” should insist, however, that as 
far as possible his steam plant be kept in good 
condition. It will not only decrease the cost of 
dyeing to the mill, but it will add to the general 
appearance and cleanliness of the dyehouse. 

Let us consider “Cyrus” himself in relation to 
this important and many-sided question. What 1s 
he doing with the steam? Is he boiling, say, 400 
gallons of water to dye a certain number of yards 
of cloth when 200 or even 100 gallons of water 
would be sufficient? Is he using the short- 
est and best method for dyeing each color? Is 
he boiling his dye bath two hours when one hour 
or even half an hour would do as well? 

The many factors involved make this a very 
interesting question. As we watch the coal piles 
dwindle; as we look along the hundreds of feet oi 
naked steam pipes exposed to the chilly air; when 


we listen to the noisy wasting leaks from joints 
and valves; when we see the waste of steam by 
its many users, well may we ask, not as “Cyrus” 
did, ‘How many pounds of steam will it take to 
dye a yard of cloth?” but how much less would it 
cost if each one having control of the making 
and using of steam would insist on the proper 
condition of the steam plant and the economical 
use of the steam as it travels from the boiler to 
“Cyrus” and his yard of cloth. Baumwolle. 


—_——————_ 


Dyeing Artificial Silk. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you give me any information on dyeing 
artificial silk? Carlson (805). 


An article on this subject will be found in an- 
other part of this issue. 


a 


Soap for Silk Throwsters. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

1. Would a water softened by soft soap (that 
is, one in which the effect of the lime is neutral- 
ized by adding soft soap until a permanent lather 
temains on top of the water) give the same results 
to a silk throwster in soaking silk as rain water or 
condensed steam? If not, why not? 

2. Should the solution used in soaking silk be 
a fixed one, that is, should the emulsion be made 
with sufficient borax to prevent the oil rising to 
the top after standing, say, twenty-four hours? 

3. What do you consider the proper amount of 
borax to use with, say, 3 per cent. of soap and 3 
per cent. of neat’s-foot oil, and should more borax 
be used with neat’s-foot oil than with olive oil? 
Should the amount of borax be decreased in a so- 
lution of, say, 3 per cent. of oil and 6 per cent. of 
soap? 

4. Is a soap containing an excess of alkali suit 
able for a throwster? If not, why not? If not, 
what test should be used to determine when it 
should be discarded? 

3. Would a higher per cent. of oil neutralize the 
e:fect of a soap containing an excess of alkali and 
answer the same purpose as a neutral soap, and 
thus make it possible to use a cheaper grade of 
soap? Filature (702). 

1. A water softened with soft soap will give the 
same results in soaking silk as rain water or con- 
densed water, provided enough soap is used to 
neutralize thoroughly the effect of the lime and at 
the same time have a good permanent body of 
lather. 

2. A solution used in soaking silk can be used 
as a standing bath when the emulsion is made 
with sufficient borax to keep the bath in solution, 
aithough it is not advisable to run the bath for too 
great a length of time. 
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3. With 3 per cent. of soap and 3 per cent. of 
neat’s-foot oil, 5 per cent. of 
used, and I should 
neat’s-foot oil as 


should be 
with 
The amount of 


borax 
use the same amount 
with clive oil. 
borax should be decreased about one per cent. 
when using double the amount of soap, that is, 6 
per cent. of soap and 3 per cent. of oil. 

A soap containing a large excess of alkali 
is not suitable for a throwster, as it makes it of 
too harsh a nature. 

5. A higher per cent. of oil will neutralize the 
effect of a soap containing too large an amount of 
alkali, and so make it’ possible to use a cheaper 
grade of soap than otherwise. Hartford. 


— 


Setting the Eccentric on a Loom. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
How should the eccentric be set on a Crompton- 
Thayer loom where it is on the upright shaft? 
What is the advantage of having the eccentric in 
that position? Maryland (815). 
& Knowles or 
Crompton-Thayer loom should be set so that the 
shed will not open or close on the quick motion, 
in order to favor the yarn. 


1 
a jt 


The eccentric on a Crompton 


It must not open with 
It is better to set the eccentric so that the 
shed will close on the slow motion, not only to 
help the yarns, but to favor the box motion. If 
the shed is closing on the fast motion and the shut- 
tles are running on the skip box, it is liable to 
throw out the shuttle on account of all the strain 
coming on the head motion on the wind up of the 
fast speed, giving the boxes a chance to rebound. 
It also shortens the life of the harness straps, har- 
If the filling kinks and 
the pattern chain does not call for skip boxes it is 


ness frames and heddles. 


idvisable to have the eccentric close on the fast 
In all other 
slow motion. 
et acieleocnsteaaiel 


Testing Merino Yarns 


motion. cases the shed should close 


on the Greenwich. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Please give me a formula for testing merino 
yarns to find the proportion of cotton and wool. 
Hilton (788). 
The proportions of cotton and wool in mixed 
fabrics are easily determined by weighing a sample 
before and after boiling out in a solution of caus- 
tic potash or soda, boiling it for about fifteen min- 
utes and then drying. The solution should con- 
tain about 10 per cent. by weight of the caustic, 
that is to say, 90 per cent, of water and Io per cent. 
of caustic alkali. The wool is dissolved by the 
alkali and the cotton is but little affected. Conse- 
quently the residue represents the amount of cot- 
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ton in the original sample. It is well to add about 


5 per cent. of the weight of the residue to allow 
for the loss of weight of the cotton in the process. 


eo —_____—_ 


Absorbent Cloth. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are manufacturing a pile fabric of tton. 
We use 2/20s and 3/24s grey cotton yarn. After 
weaving, the goods are bleached by the 
process. We have no trouble in securing a pet 
fectly white bleach, but it is very important 
our goods be thoroughly and quickly absorb: 
when finished, and on this latter point we ha 
been unable to secure uniform and _ satisfact 
results. 

We enclose a finished sample which we believe 
will absorb about as we wish to have the goods. 
It may be tested by dropping it, pile side down, on 
a dish of water; if it quickly absorbs the water and 
is saturated within 30 seconds (possibly 40) it is all 
right. We have not tested it as it is supposed to 
be right before it is finished. 

In explanation of what may seem contradictory 
statements we wish to say that we have been, and 
are, able to make the goods absorbent. The 
trouble is that we frequently find it necessary to 
treat the cloth a second or even a third time after 
it comes from the bleach and has been dried, bs 
fore it will absorb properly. These supplemental 
treatments are simply a plain water or caustic soda 
boiling and they will do the business. What we 
want to learn is how to be sure that the goods 
ire absorbent before they are ready for finishing 

We have found it a very perplexing problem in- 
asmuch as we will treat one lot in a certain man- 
ner and it will-come out right; perhaps the next 
lot, treated in exactly the same manner (by this 
we mean that everything is tested and weighed, 
same time in boil, chemic and sour) will be about 
as absorbent as a cork and require the supple- 
mental treatment. 

We have made many inquiries and many persons 
have told us just how to do it, but practical re- 
sults have proven their theories incorrect. Can 
you give us any information that will enable us 
to secure the results desired? 

Lockhaven (817 
We shall be glad to hear from any of our 1 


n regard to the remedy for this difficulty. 


—__—__ — a 
Electricity on Cards. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


I would like some information 


regaradltr 


g the 
> 


1 
running of low waste and linters on lappers 


and 
cards, both raw and bleached stock. We 
trouble with electricity in winter when 
the bleached stock on the cards. 
Parkman 


have 
running 


(808 


We are running on low waste and iters 
have had no trouble with electricity. IRf+we did 
should run a perforated steam pipe under the out- 


let of the picker and have small jets of steam blow 
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through the stock as it comes out. This is the 
best device I know of for either cotton or wool. 
Sometimes perforated pipes are put under the 


condenser. Parker. 
— _ ———_o—_—_—__———__—- -— 


The Longest Harness Chain. 
Editor Textile ! rld Record: 

We are running a harness chain with 1,440 bars, 
weaving carriage robes with 24 harness; the filling 
chain also has 1,440 bars. Our boss weaver thinks 
this is the longest chain that has ever been run. 
We would like you to publish this in your maga- 
zine and ask any of your readers to respond who 
may know of a longer chain. 

Cherry Valley (821). 


Crochet Work. 


Editor Textile W orld Record: 

Enclosed is a sample of crochet work made on 
a German machine. Can you give me any infor- 
mation on the setting of the machines and how to 
design for them? Barton (799). 

Inquiries among builders of braid and knitting 


machinery fail to elicit the information desired. 





We shall be glad to hear from any of our readers 
who may be informed on this branch of manu- 
facturing. 


ee 


Machinery on Worsteds and Woolens. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Can you advise us what proportion of the tex- 
tile machinery in the country is running on 
worsteds, and what on carded woolen cassimeres? 


Gordon (763). 


There is no way to determine even approximately 
what proportion of the textile machinery of the 
country is running on worsteds and what on 
woolen cassimeres. As far as dressing and weaving 


machinery is concerned the same machinery can 
be used in the manufacture of both grades of 
goods. Mills making both grades have a con- 
stantly varying amount of machinery on each, and 
we doubt if the owner of the mill.could determine 
the proportions for kis own mill. The amount of 
worsted preparing and spinning machinery in the 
country is known, but the production of such ma- 
chinery, as compared with the woolen spinning ma- 
chinery, cannot be determined as there are no sta- 


tistics available. 
ee 


Woven and Finished Widths of Woolen Goods. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me a rule for calculating the right 
difference between the cloth width and reed width 
for the common run of woolen fabrics? By cloth 
width I mean as it leaves the loom. Also the 
finished width as it reaches the buyer. 

Plymouth (800). 


There is no rule by which the proper woven 
width of a fabric can be calculated, Experience 
is the only guide. The difference between the 
woven and finished width depends altogether on 
the class of goods and the finish required. The 
wider the goods are set in the loom the more 
must they be fulled to bring them to the required 
width. 

ey 


Chafing of Piece Dyed Silk Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Can you give me any information regarding the 
causes and remedies of chafing of piece-dyed silk 
goods, particularly crepe de chines? 


Western (777). 


This defect results either from the goods con- 
taining a quantity of “dead” silk, which behaves 
in the dye bath similar to the kemp in wool, or 
from faulty dyeing. Goods of this character, and 
in fact all silk goods, should be dyed in a broken 
soap bath, that is, after the goods have had the 
final boiling off the soap bath should be broken 
with acetic acid and the goods dyed in the bath 
with the necessary quantities of dyestuff, exhaust- 
ing it if necessary with a stronger acid after the 
goods have been boiled for one-half hour or 
longer. Unless the dye bath exhausts under this 
treatment it is always advantageous to shut off 
steam and allow the goods to continue running at 
a temperature of about 150° F. 

In the sample submitted the dye liquor has not 
penetrated the goods thoroughly, which shows that 
the dyeing was carried on too rapidly. This can 
be overcome by dyeing in the broken soap bath 
mentioned above, and adjusting the quantity of acid 
in such manner that the dyeing will proceed very 
slowly, thus securing better penetration of the 
goods. If the silk contains dead fibre then it is 
a much more difficult proposition. Silks should not 
be boiled in a strong alkali as this has a tendency 
to make them feel rough and harsh. 


Jameson. 
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For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 


Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The last month has not been productive of 
any large volume of business on knit under- 
wear at first hands. 
heavy, buyers anticipating their wants more 
freely than usual, which left less to do in the 
month of January than in former years. 

The weather has not been all that could be 
desired for the cleaning up of stocks in job 
and the 
who have been out soliciting business from 


The early orders were 


bers’ and retailers’ hands, salesmen 
retailers for fall are already complaining at 
the smallness of the orders they are receiv- 
ing. They are told that owing to the un- 
favorable weather, retailers are quite sure to 
carry over considerable stock and while this 
is the case, he either passes the line for the 
present or places a small filling-in order. 

There is nothing new in the ladies’ ribbed 
goods market, except that there has been 
considerable talk of a 6-pound Southern gar- 
ment having been offered for early delivery 
at $1.85. This, however, is not taken verv 
seriously by 
them have decided that they will not buy 
Southern made merchandise when Northern 
goods can be had at anywhere near the same 
prices. 

All manufacturers of ladies’ combed yarn 
goods are in a very comfortable position in 
regard to their orders and say they have 
enough to keep them busy until November. 

The Avalon Knitwear Company have 
adopted a list price for their line of Setsnug 
underwear, below which jobbers are not to 
offer the line under penalty of not getting 
the goods delivered. These people insist 
upon jobbers getting $4.25 for their cotton 
vests and pants on ordinary sizes and $4.50 
for extra sizes, and $8.50 and $9.00 for their 
cotton combination suits. The terms on all 
the above are 2/10 with November first dat- 


many buyers, as so many of 


ing. The effect that this will have will be 
watched with considerable interest, but it is 
believed by many that the prices have been 











set too high and that as most of this class of 
merchandise has been sold in the last two 
seasons at $4.00 net, it will result in the job- 
bers having the $4.25 lines left on their 
hands. 

The sale of ladies’ white underwear is in- 
creasing rapidly and many manufacturers of 
cotton goods have increased their bleaching 
facilities. Manufacturers of wool and wor- 
sted ribbed goods state their orders on white 
are as large this year as on grey and naturals. 

The tendency is all toward fine stitches in 
all lines of cotton and worsted ribbed vests, 
pants and suits, and today 
stitches are 


tuck 
made of 
carded yarn, and as for trimmings and edg- 
ings, the small neat patterns have the prefer- 
ence. An imitation of hand crochet around 
the neck with double row of small shells 
down the front makes a very desirable finish 
on any of this class of goods. 

There is nothing new in men’s fleeced 
goods business of any note. It is reported 
that a number of jobbers are letting out sur- 
plus stocks of 1906 goods at very low prices, 
but of course this has no bearing on 1907 
lines at first hands. Anything in fleeced 
goods lower than $3.75 is scarce and it looks 
as though there are good prospects now for 


very few 


wanted except those 


an advance of about 12 1/2 cents a dozen for 
those manufacturers who are in a position 
to accept any further business. 

Men’s and women’s flat wool goods are 
fairly well sold up and while there has been 
no decline in the prices of raw materials it 
has been remarked in various quarters that 
the early samples sent out by manufacturers 
of 1907 lines look and feel better than 1906 
goods at the same prices. Possibly there has 
been a new trick learned in manipulation. 

So great has been the demand for the 
goods of the Cooper Mfg. Co. during the 
last three years that a number of other mak- 
ers have gone into the manufacture of sim- 
ilar lines, until we now have men’s ribbed 
goods business looked after by several 
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others, notably the Bradford Knitting Co., 
\thens Knitting Co., Taunton Knitting Co., 
Harmony Knitting Co. and Wright’s Health 
Underwear Co., who are all making derby 


} } } 
wmped rFOOdS 


HOSIERY. 


he situation in the hosiery end of the 
arket is about all that could be desired and 
is better than the mild weather of the last 
ynth would seem to warrant. A number of 
buyers have been in the market recently, but 
their mission has been principally to give de- 
road men in the 
months of December and January and also 


to hasten along deliveries 


tails on orders given to 


of spring lines. 

Upon going over the matter carefully with 
some hosiery salesmen, it is apparent that 
there is yet considerable business to come 
forward on fall lines and it looks as if those 
buyers who have put off the matter until 
the present writing will find it difficult to get 
their orders placed satisfactorily in the mat- 
ter of prices and dates of delivery, as most 
of the leading lines are sold up to August and 
in some cases for September and October 
delivery. 

The last season has brought forth consid- 
erable complaint in regard to poor wearing 
qualities of the lower priced wool hosiery. 
Goods that 
have 


were made to retail at 25 cents 
proven to be very unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless, this same class of goods has 
been practically sold up for the year of 1907. 
Fifty-cent cashmeres have also come in for 
their share of criticism, but we fail to see 
how better values can be given until there 
comes a radical change in the price of wool 
and worsteds, and if in the meantime people 
want better wearing hosiery it will be neces- 
sary for them to buy heavy cotton 
winter wear. 

[In the cotton and silk lines shown for fall, 
the colorings are about the same as in the 
spring lines. Blue, tan and wine promise to 
be in good demand. Dark green will also be 
called for. Navy will be the first choice with 
limited calls for old blue and royal. The 
golden shades will be the proper ones in 
tans, and in wines the first choice will be 
Bordeaux. Bronze and myrtle shades of 
green will probably be fairly good. 


goods for 
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CHEMNITZ REPORT. 

The market is now in the principal ship 
ping season, and during the last few weeks 
a great many goods have left the district. A 
great many complaints could also be heard 
that many cases had to lay in the ports for 
a week or two before they were put on 
board, as the shipping companies in Ham- 
burg and Bremen were unable to handle the 
immense quantities of freight as promptly as 
usual, in spite of the fact that they put on 
extra steamers. 

The situation of the market has not 
changed much during the last month. Fine 
gauge goods and split foot hose are just as 
scarce as ever and cannot be had for delivery 
before next summer. While some of the 
makers were careful enough not to accept 
large orders for delivery next summer and 
fall, others again are pretty well filled up for 
the entire season. 

Trade in lace hose is still quiet in the lowe: 
grades of goods. The higher priced fine 
gauge numbers are still selling and the mak- 
ers turning out such goods have plenty of 
orders on hand, but on the low end the work 
for the machines is becoming scarce, and 
unless a rather sudden change takes place 
these articles are liable to drop in price. 
That is why importers are holding back, as 
no doubt the article will sell again if it can 
be offered at the old popular prices. 

In fancy hosiery no changes are reported 
This time of the year hardly ever anything 
new turns up, as the buyers will not return 
for four to six weeks and then the new styles 
will be shown. It is expected that striped 
hose will sell better for next year than they 
have for a number of seasons, but up to now 
nothing is known of the character and color- 
ings that will be taken. 

Trade in gloves is still as lively as ever. 
Shipments are late and manufacturers are 
unable to rush out orders as in other years, 
as the working people are very independent 
this year, knowing well that the manufactur- 
ers need them the worst way and have to 
stand a great deal more than they would 
under regular circumstances. 

In fall gloves the market is filling up fast 
with orders and the limited quantities in 
cashmerette and suede gloves which can be 
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made this season will soon be sold up. A 


the best makers have al- 


ready sold all they can possibly turn out, 


large number of 
therefore buyers should not delay ordering, 
as they are liable to get left if they come too 
late. 

Prices on knit gloves and ringwoods have 
gone up again during the last two weeks, as 
wool is again higher in price and will go up 
still more, so that lower prices for woolen 
gloves are not likely. 

Cashmerette gloves have also been ad- 
vanced in price, as the yarns are now costing 
more. Buyers who have placed their orders 
early this year will find this largely to their 
advantage, as now orders cannot possibly be 
placed at the prices that could be obtained 
flour weeks ago. 

+ 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BRAID. 


BY NICOLAS REISER. 
In Handbuch der Weberei 


Translated from the 


German 


(Continued from January.) 
classes of braid machines 


the three kinds of braid 


There are thre 
to correspond to 
already mentioned: 

1. Machine for flat braid. All the bob- 
bins are moved on an enclosed track, part of 
them passing behind the others, and part 
crossing. 


2. Machines 
bins form several groups, the 


The 


track of 


bob- 


each 


for round braid. 
crossing the other bobbins. The bobbins of 
each group do not interlace with each other. 

3 Machine for lace braid. The bobbins 
are arranged in groups and pass at intervals 
from one group to another in order to give 
the lace effect desired. 

In all braid machines the number of work- 
ing wings must be at least twice the number 
of spindles in order to allow the spindles to 
be passed from one wing wheel to another. 
Not more than one single thread be 
drawn from a bobbin. The term thread as 
used in this article will refer to all the 
strands drawn from a single bobbin. 


can 


Machines for flat braid consist of a 


num- 
i ber of wing wheels attached alongside each 
other. 


Each spindle is carried by a wing 
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wheel along the groove in the upper plate till 
a complete revolution is made, when it is de- 
livered to the adjacent wheel, which carries 
it in the opposite direction, till it is in turn 
delivered to the next wheel, thus being car- 
ried in an undulating path. At each passage 
from one wheel to another the spindle 
crosses the path of the opposite spindle and 
thus the threads are interlaced. To prevent 
a collision an empty wing is brought into po- 
sition at 


the crossing point so that one 
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FIG. 7. 


spindle passes behind two opposite spindles. 
‘or this purpose the end wheel is provided 
with an uneven number and the intermediate 
wheel an even number of wings. To make a 
tight edge on the braid the end wheels gen- 
erally have more wings than the intermedi- 
ate wheels The exception to this rule is 
the “President” braid machine, 
which has two 5-wing end wheels and one 
6-wing intermediate wheel. The best braid 
is obtained when the wheel has 


found in 


end one 


more wing than the intermediate wheel. A 
regular appearance is given to the braid 
when each thread passes alternately under 
that 


and over an equal number of threads; 
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is, when the intermediate wheels have the 
same number of wings and when there is 
an even number of wing wheels. A regular 
braid machine, consequently, has an even 
number of intermediate wheels, each of 
which has the same even number of wings, 
with two end wing wheels each with one 
more wing than the intermediate wheel. 

The braid is called one, two, three, or 
more ply according as each intermediate 
wheel has 2, 4, 6 or more wings. Designat- 
ing the number of wheels in the regular 
braid machine by a, the number of wings on 


the intermediate wheels by b, the number of 


wings in the end wheels by b + 1, the total 
number of wings will be ab + 2. According- 
ly the number of spindles will be (ab ~ 2) 


11 


I; a and Db must represent even numbers. 


\s in I, 2, 3, or more ply machines, b = 2, 
4, 6, ete., so the sum of the spindles will be 
a I,2a+i1,3a+ 1,ete. Ifa 2, then 
there will be no intermediate wheels and 


ynly two end wheels. (Goods made on this. 
the smallest number of wheels, is called 
heart braid from the fact that the threads 





in the middle of the braid intersect and 
form a heart-shaped figure. It is also 
called soutache braid. 

As braid cannot be formed with two 


threads, the braid machine with two wing 
wheels carrying two spindles each produces 


the simplest braided fabric. The soutache 
machines are also run with 5, 7, 9, or more 
spindles. As the number of threads in 


creases, however, the fabric becomes sleazy 
because too many threads are run together 
without intersections. For this reason not 
more than 21 spindles should be used on th: 


a 


ms) 


d 





Fic. 9. 


soutache machine. As the spindles are hol- 
low it is possible to run stuffing threads into 
soutache braid similar to the warp of a 
woven fabric. When this is done each side 
of the braid is rounded out. A great deal 
of soutache braid is mad@ in France and 
Spain and used in the manufacture oi san- 
dals. This braid is also made of the cocoa 
fibre and is used for mats. 

Fig. 7 shows the spindles and _ the 
grooves of a 13-spindle soutache machine, 
also the resulting braid. The black circles 
indicate the spindles numbered from 1 to 
XIII. The dotted lines radiating from the 
center indicate the wings of the driving 
wheels and are numbered I to 26. The lines 





611] 
a, b, c, etc., indicate the position of the 
threads when their respective spindles have 
been moved forward by one wing in the di- 
rection of the arrow. The positions, 1 to 14, 


Mile > il s : + Vis - 








of the spindle, 1, indicate one revolution of 
the wing wheel for that thread. As shown in 
the illustration each thread runs under 6 and 
over 6 threads making what is called six- 
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leaf braid. To make the illustration more 
clear the positions of the other threads are 
not numbered as in the case of thread 1. 
The true braid machine is made with inter- 
mediate wheels and usually for one, two or 
three-leaf braid. show 
the draft for three braid machines with 5, 9, 


and 13 threads respectively. 


Figs. 8, 9 and 10 


Single leaf ma- 
chines are seldom used; usually the machines 
are two-leaf. Two-leaf braid 
adjusted for the 
single leaf braid by 


machines can 
be easily production of 
substituting a 6-wing 
wheel for the 5-wing wheel and changing the 
end wheels to correspond. The single leaf 
machine results from grouping the wings in 
pairs, the end wheels having three pairs of 
wings instead of three wings, and the inter- 
mediate wheels having two pairs of wings 
instead of two wings. In such a case the 
spindles are numbered in pairs instead of sin- 
gles. Single leaf braid is usually made with 
l 

results therefrom. 


ance that Fig. 11 shows 


. braid machine with fave pairs of spindles, 
also the resulting single braid. 
(To be continued.) 
ebitaiieniniinienbenscts 
HOSIERY CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION. 

Very satisfactory progress is being made 
in preparing for the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers to be held at Philadelphia during the 
week beginning May 13. 
the convention is to be held an exhibition in 
the building at the corner of Eighth and 
Chestnut Streets. Reservations have already 


In connection with 


been made for a considerable portion of the 
15,000 square feet of floor space, the follow- 
ing being a partial list of those who have ar- 
ranged for exhibits: 

Tacob K. Altemus Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: American Pulley Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; S. F. Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Dennison Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass.; Gei- 
senheimer & Co., New York, N. Y.; E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; FE. 
Tenckes Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Kaumo- 
graph Co., New York, N. Y.; Manufactur- 
ers’ Supplies Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; National 


— 
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\utomatic Knitter Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Nevershrink Process (Chas. E. Heyer), 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chine Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Salvador Transfer Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wm. 
Steele & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wil- 
fred Wells, Philadelphia, Pa.; O. F. Zurn 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

is the intention of the managers to 


the convention a strictly business af- 
fair. The exhipition will afford an opportu- 
nity for delegates and visitors to meet and 
discuss matters of mutual interest. The 


harge for floor space has been placed at 
50 cents a square foot, and those desiring to 
make exhibits will do well to lose no time in 
perfecting final arrangements. 
oat edna 
TRACING KNIT GOODS THROUGH THE 
DYEHOUSE AND FINISHING ROOMS. 





BY FOREMAN 


[These few words in regard to tracing 
goods through the dyehouse and finishing 
room are submitted in the hope that they 





may aid knitters to find out “where they are 
at.” Below will be found a method that 
has given satisfactory results; it enables one 
to know at any time just where the goods 
are. Before sending the goods to the dye- 
house, each style is distinguished by a letter 
or number and is sent down in lots of from 
50 to 100 pounds, or in whatever quantity is 
most convenient. 


We will begin with style A, size 9, of 
which it takes 45 dozen to weigh 100 pounds. 
The first two lots we will enter in the dye 
book in the following order: 


Lot No. No. Doz. Style Size Weight 
I 45 A 9 100 
2 50 B ? 100 


The day’s work is recorded in this way: 
The lot numbers begin with No. 1 and con- 
tinue in numerical order from day to day 
until No. 100, or any other number that may 
be selected, is reached. A new series should 
not be begun until No. 1 is finished and out 
of the way, so that two lots of the same 
number may not be in the room at the same 
time. Each lot will be accompanied by a 
ticket similar to that shown in Fig. 1. This 
ticket corresponds with lot No. 1 on the 
dye book, and is kept with the goods until 
they get to the boarder. 

After reaching the dyehouse, the first 
process, if the goods are to be dyed an 
oxydized fast black, is to put them through 
the tom-tom; here the ticket belonging to 
the lot is hung on the tom-tom in a small 
piece of board split part way through, as 
shown in Fig. 2, the ticket being inserted in 
the cut made by the saw. This prevents the 





FIG, 2. 


tickets from being spattered by the dyestuff. 

After being “tommed” the ticket holder 
containing the ticket is put on the lot, 
which is then ready for the oxydizing cages. 
When the goods are entered, the ticket 
holder with the ticket is hung on the cage 
containing the goods. The ticket then fol- 
lows the goods to the aging room, and so on 
until the lot is ready for boarding, when the 
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ticket is taken from the case and sent with 
the lot to the boarder. The boarder’s ac- 
count must correspond with the ticket, which 
is then destroyed. 

\fter the goods are boarded they are sent 
to the presser accompanied by the ticket 
shown in Fig. 3. This ticket follows the 
goods through all the other processes 
until they are packed. On reaching the 
packer the finishing ticket alone remains, as 
the other coupons have been detached dur- 


Finishing Ticket 
Lot Wo.../... Date nav !2,1902.' 
Style No..ae.. 

Co/or. 


No. Doz. 


Le 
Size_| 8 |3| 9 | 93| 0 |s08| 1 [118 
et ett 
nee by Graal Prt og 
Pressed by. taut | 
Paired by... Sot Sent acene clint 
Mended by. — a 
Stamped by 
Boxed by... 
Bundled by. 
Inspector's No. 27__ 


aa 


Final hit 


No. Dozen Inspected pesiacneed 
I aan ea ea sat 
Menders.. 

Seconds.....ems- 
|. eS Ae 

Repress 


FIG. 


ing the various processes, each operative 
retaining her respective coupon, filling it 
out and retaining it for a memorandum by 
which she is paid. 

Each operative is known by a number, and 
the coupon is filled out and detached in the 
manner following: After the goods are 
boarded, the boarder presents ticket, Fig. 1, 
with the lot boarded to the foreman, who 
gives him credit for the same. The fore- 
man then fills out the first part of the ticket, 
Fig. 3, as shown, and gives the lot to the 
presser. After the goods are pressed, the 
presser’s name or number is put on the 
ticket, the lot and quantity being entered to 
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the credit of the presser on a book kept by 
the foreman. The lot with the ticket 
attached then goes to the pairer, who in- 
spects and pairs the work, fills out the pair- 
er’s coupon and detaches it, at the same time 
putting her name or number in the proper 
place on the main ticket, as designated by 
the words “Paired by,” Fig. 3. 
The goods are then examined 
spector, 
different 


by the in- 
who picks out several dozen from 
parts the lot this 


of for purpose, 


Pairer's Coupon 
Lot No...!.. Date’ae/2 1902. 
sideman ai 
Color. ‘lack 


: Size. 7... N0.Do7. Ys. 





: Pa Ist| M | Mad. \Repress| Redye| Odd 


42-8 | I-10\ -10| -6 | -3 | -3 


Srampers’ Coupon 
Lot No..../... Date Prav/2 1902. 
Style No...&_Name_../2 


Size___9___ No. Boz. 42- 6 


“Borers Coupon 


Lot No.../.....Date 7ae/2 1902. 
Style No..&.. Name_./F_.... 
Color c 
Size 7. Doz. #2 


z Doz... 
3- 


marks 
main 


and 
the 
spection.” 

The goods are now given to the star 
who stamps them and fills out and detaches 
the stamper’s coupon, after putting her name 
or number on the main ticket. The lot then 
passes to the boxer who boxes them and fills 
out and detaches her coupon after putting 
her name or number on the main ticket. The 
boxer’s coupon being the last, the main 
ticket is retained with the lot for future ref- 
erence. By filing the finishing ticket and 
having the boxer’s stamp on the bottom of 
each box, giving the date and number of the 


of 


Fig. 3, 


the result 
ticket, 


the inspection 
under “Final 


yn 
[n- 


nper 
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lot, any complaints from purchasers of the 
goods can be readily traced to the person 
responsible for the defects. This will be 
found very convenient, as carelessness on 
the part of the help may be easily detected 
and remedied. 

Opposite “M” (meaning mender), “1/10” 
means 1 dozen and ten stockings. ‘Md.” 
means mended; that is, the goods were 
mended before going to the dyehouse. 

scictdiinntcbiiiiandamantins 


Blank Forms for a Knitting Mill. 





Ediior Textile World Record: 

We are just starting in the knitting business and 
would like to know what kind of blank forms are 
used in a knitting mill to be attached to the goods 
as they go through the different departments. 
Can you give us any information on this point? 

Hartford (810). 

In another part of this issue is an article de- 
scribing the tags used for tracing knit goods 
through the dye house and finishing room, re- 
printed from the Textile World of April, 1902. In 
the Textile World Record for February, 1906, and 
January, 1907, are other articles on how to keep 
track of the work of a knitting mill as it passes 
through the various processes. 


+ a 


Competition in Selling Goods. 
Editor Textile World Record: 

I manufacture a line of men’s low priced ribbed 
underwear and am in competition with two mills 
making the same line of goods, which they retail 
at 25 cents a garment. I do not understand how 
they can sell their product so cheap; they undersell 
me 15 cents a dozen I manufacture part of my 
yarn; one of my competitors has to buy all of his 
yarn. Is there any way I can find out what it 
costs them to make the garment in question? 

Pontiac (807) 

[his inquiry regarding competition brings up a 
very interesting subject for discussion. “‘Pontiac’s 
competitors are the only people who can deter 
mine the cost of their goods and they certainly will 
not tell an outsider. Every manufacturer frequent- 
ly meets these cases where a competing mill is ap- 
parently selling goods below the cost of manufac- 
ture. There are various explanations, such as 
these: 

1. The competitor may not be paying his bills. 

2. He may be a better merchant or have supe- 
rior facilities for manufacturing. 

3. His financial condition may be such as to 
lead him to sell his goods at slaughter prices in 
order to keep his mill running. This explanation, 
however, does not apply in these days when knit- 


ting mills find it comparatively easy to sell their 
product at remunerative prices. 

4. He may not know how to calculate the cost 
of his product and is consequently selling it below 
cost, because he estimates the cost too low. 

5. The manufacturer who suffers from the com- 
petition may not know how to determine the cost 
of his goods, and as a consequence has estimated 
the cost higher than he should and is putting too 
high a price on his product. 

For years we have been trying to impress on 
our readers the importance of a correct system of 
estimating cost in textile mills and have tried to 
persuade manufacturers that it is for the benefit of 
each one to publish all he knows about the general 
system of estimating cost in order that his com- 
petitor may not sell below cost. 


—_—_—_—_-@—__—__ = — 


Stockton Borton, Sewing Machine Inventor. 





By the death of Stockton Borton on January 7. 
1907, the sewing machine industry suffered a loss in 
a man to whom it owes a huge debt, as it is prob- 
able that but for his inventive genius and mechan- 
ical skill those manufacturers who are large users 
of sewing machines would be unable to turn out the 
enormous product in their respective lines which 
the growing trade of the world requires. Manu- 
facturing in many lines has been made easier both 
for the employer and the employe by means of 
Borton’s numerous inventions during the last 
quarter of a century. 

Mr. Borton died at Lakewood, N. J., within a 
few days after returning from Jamaica, West 
Indies, where he had gone for his health in No- 
vember last, in accordance with his custom of the 
past few years of spending his winters in warmer 
climates in an effort to recuperate his health which 
began to decline several years ago. 

Mr. Borton was born in Moorestown, Burling- 
ton County, N. J., in 1853, his parents, both de- 
ceased, being Elwood and Anna Stockton Borton, 
members of the Society of Friends. 

His early tastes led Mr. Borton to mechanical 
lines and he first started to work in Philadelphia, 
becoming interested in the sewing machine busi- 
ness in the "7os. In March, 1881, he was employed 
by the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., his 
immediate superior being Mr. Charles H. Willcox 
of that company. Mr. Borton could not have had 
a better instructor nor Mr. Willcox a more apt 
pupil, and together they worked, inventing, de- 
veloping, and perfecting high speed sewing ma- 
chines for use in manufacturing in many lines, 
achieving marked success, particularly with the well 
known high speed Lockstitch machine and Over- 
lock machine, on which they obtained basic 
patents. At the time of his death Mr. Borton had 
been in the continuous service of the Willcox & 
Gibbs Co. for over twenty-five years. 

Some of Mr. Borton’s inventions remain today 
marvels of the sewing machine industry of the 
whole world. For the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co. alone, he took out over fifty patents. 
His wonderful mechanical mind was specially di- 
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rected towards the inventio 
class sewing machines capable of being operated at 
great speed, with the maximum productive power 
and consequent reduced cost to manufacturers. 
One of his inventions had particular reference to 


n and perfection of high 


the upholstery trade, namely, the Overlock lace 
edger. The Overlock machine was primarily de- 
signed for knit goods. It created a revolution in 
the underwear trade both here and abroad,’ fur- 
nishing a strong, elastic, trimmed seam, hem and 
overedge, with no raw edges. It was adopted by 
the United States, German and Belgian govern- 
ments 
armies 


for finishing underwear for their respective 
however, 


and navies. It was soon iound, 





STOCKTON BORTON, 


that the Overlock machine was of even greater 
service in the upholstery trade when it was or 
ganized to make strong and sightly edge on lace 
curtains. It is estimated that since 1896, when the 
Overlock corded edge first appeared on the market, 
upwards of 250,000,000 pairs of lace curtains have 
been finished on this machine. 

Most of Mr. Borton’s work in connection with 
the Willcox & Gibbs machines invented by him 
had been for a number of years carried on at the 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co.’s Works, Providence, 


R. I.. where all their machines are made. 
all a ee sas 
KNITTING MILL NEWS. 
New Mills. 


*Canada, Glencoe. The Glencoe Woolens Lim- 
ited completed and start operations in the new 
mill built recently. This plant 1s equipped with 
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10 knitting and 7 sewing machines for making 
knitted goods and men’s flat underwear. The cap- 
ital stock is placed at $40,000; John S. Hogg is 
president of the company; Geo. A. Griffin, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and W. R. McCartney, super- 
intendent. Plant is equipped with a dye house and 
operated by steam power. Product is sold direct. 


Canada, Montreal. The Joyal Stocking Com- 
pany has been incorporated and will operate a new 
plant at 432 Visitation St., making infants’, misses’, 
boys’, ladies’ hosiery, half-hose and lumbermen’s 
socks, in plain or fancy knit, cotton, wool, cash- 
mere, merino, super-lisle, linen, silkateen or silk. 
They will have an equipment of 30 knitting ma- 
chines, 20 ribbers, 6 loopers, 2 sewing machines. 
Will buy yarns from 18 to 50 worsted, 24 to 60 
cotton. Product will be sold direct. Peter N. 
Joyal is superintendent of the plant and Eugene 
Perreault, buyer. 


*“Massachusetts, Adams. Operations will start 
February 1st by J. O. & O. J. Purnell, making 
woolen shawls, crocheted shawls, automobile veils, 
mittens and neckwear, at this place. They will 
operate a plant equipped with one set woolen 
cards, 6 knitting machines, 3 crochet machines and 
406 spindles. A dye plant has also been installed 
Will sell direct. Plant is especially adapted to 
make custom yarn in pure white or black. 


New York, Brooklyn. Florence Lang is operat- 
ing a small knitting plant with 6 knitters and 4 
sewing machines on cardigan jackets and sweat- 
ers under the name of Lang’s Knitting Mills, at 
1016 Gates Ave. Reports business as good. 


*New York, Clinton. The Clinton Knitting Co. 
expects to have their new plant making children’s 
fleeced underwear and boys’ light weight shirts, in 
operation some time from Jan. 15th to Feb. -1st. 
This plant will be equipped with 11 latch needle 
knitting machines and 30 sewing machines. Pro- 
duct will be sold by W. K. Shelp, 346 Broadway, 
New York. 


New York, New York. The Tiger Fleece 
Knitting Mills Co. has been organized with capi- 


tal of $10,000. Alkow Kobrinctz is president, 
Israel Baker, treasurer and Jos. Solte, superin- 
tendent. Quarters have been leased at 59 Walker 


St., which they are fitting up and into which they 
are installing machinery for the manufacture of 
men’s and children’s fleece lined underwear. The 
plant, which will be in operation Jan. 15th, will 
contain 4 knitters, 2 ribbers, 1 winder, I 40 in. 
napper and 16 sewing machines. Gas will be used 
as the motive power. They will buy 24/1, 6 back- 
ing and 22 facing cotton yarns and sell direct. M. 
Marcus is the buyer. 


New York, New York. Chas. Zuenzer, 81 
Reade St., is manufacturing chest protectors and 
suspensory bandages, using 12/2 woolen yarns in 
his operations and selling direct. 


*North Carolina, Zebulon. The present address 
of the Zebulon Hosiery Mills is care T. J. Horton, 
president, Durham, N. C. A post office has not 
been established at the mills. 


A new knitting mill has been 
Freeman Ave., as the Lavina 
with C. Gooding, president and 


Ohio, Cincinnati. 
started at 1903 
Hosiery Mills, 
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manager. Plant is running with equipment of Io 
knitting machines, 2 ribbers and one _ looper, 
making woolen and cotton half hose, using elec- 
power. They buy cotton yarn, 8 to 40, woolen 
2/20. Do their own dyeing. 


Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The Newville Knit- 
ting Co. of Newville will start operations in their 
branch mill at this place about March ist. Plant 
will be equipped with 35 knitting machines and 75 
ewing machines. 

‘ennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter is about 
to be asked for the Bee Knitting Co., who have 
leased the first floor of the Bromley Mills at 
Jasper & York Sts. and in which they will manu 
facture women’s, children’s hose and men’s half 
hose on 100 knitters, using cotton, woolen and 
worsted yarns. The company will have a capital 

$25,000 with J. F. Lieberman, president and M. 
Leopold, treasurer. It is the expectation of this 
company to have its plant in operation within a 


days. 
Pennsylvania, Pottsville Messrs. Scharadin & 
Kimmel have recently started a knitting mill here 


known as the Penn. Knitting Co. in which they 
nufacture women’s cotton ribbed underwear. 

They are occupying the building in which the 

Globe Knitting Mills were formerly located. 


1 


Pennsylvania, Pottsville. One of the new mills 
ently started in this town is that operated by 
Fred. L. Miller and will be known as the Pottsville 
Knitting Mills He will manufacture women’s 
tton ribbed vests and children’s wrappers. 


a new knitting mill is to be erected in this town 
which will give employment to too hands. 


Pennsylvania, Bechtelsville. It is reported that 


Pennsylvania, Reading. Bernard B. Terry, 8o1 
No. 11th Street, is making preparations for start 
ing a hosiery plant. 

“Wisconsin, Janesville The new mill to be 
started at this place will be a branch of the Kala- 
mazoo Knitting Co.’s plant at Milwaukee, and 
will be operated under that name. They will 
make seamless cotton hosiery. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Bristol. The Bristol Manufactur 
ing Co. will start work at once on erection of a 
large power plant to take the place of one now in 
operation. 


“Delaware, Wilmington. Work is nearing com- 
pletion on the Delaware Hosiery Co.’s new mill. 
It is expected to have the plant ready to start 
operations by February 1st. This building, which 
is 138 by 60 feet, four stories, will have capacity 
of about 600 machines. Two of the floors will be 
used for knitting purposes and the other two for 
finishing, packing and storage. A complete power 
and electric light plant adjoins the mill 

Maine, Brunswick. ~The Brunswick Knitting 
Mill, of which E. W. Cobb is superintendent and 
T. C. Hunton, buyer, is building a new addition to 
the plant. This mill is operated on seamless half 
hose, with equipment of 18 knitting machines. 


Massachusetts, Clinton Henry Dio, who has 


been operating a small plant on Union Street, as 
the Clinton Hosiery Co., has rented a room in 
the Litchfield Worsted Co.’s mill and will install 10 
machines for making hosiery. Will have capacity 
of about 40 dozen per day. 


Michigan, Ypsilanti. The Ypsilanti Underwear 
Co. has enlarged their mill at this place and re- 
moved machinery from the branch mill at Ann 
Arbor, which has been discontinued. They are 
continuing the mill at Detroit. 


*New York, Amsterdam. The Blood Knitting 
Co. has about completed the erection of a five- 
story brick building, 176 by 42 feet, which will be 
connected with their present quarters by a bridg 
The new building will be used for manufacturing 
same class of goods but will increase product to 
2,000 men’s ribbed underwear. It is hoped to have 


the machinery (ordered) installed within a month. 


e 


New York, Amsterdam. The Chalmers Knitting 
Co. will add to the capacity of the plant by taking 
one whole floor now used by the Blood Knitting 
Co., after the latter company’s new building has 
been completed. It is stated that additional ma- 
chinery will be added. 


New York, Cohoes. The Troy Knitting Co. of 
Troy has purchased the J. H. Murphy Company’s 
plant on Remsen St. and will start at once putting 
the plant in operation on cotton yarns. The ca- 
pacity of the plant will be increased to 6,000 spin- 
dles. The knitting machinery will also be oper- 
ited at this place as a branch mill. 


*New York, Cohoes. We have been advised by 
the Troy Knitting Co., which purchased the J. H. 
Murphy Co.’s plant, that they have ordered enough 
machinery to double the capacity of the plant and 
will have between 6,000 and 7,000 spindles in op- 
eration some time in March. Propose using this 
as a yarn plant entirely, increasing the spinning 
machinery from time to time The knitting 
machinery they expect to use in the Troy plant. 


New York, Greenwich. The J. V. Palmer Co. is 
to increase the capital stock and will soon start a 
plant at this place for manufacturing yarns to be 
used in the knitting plant. 


*New York, Little Falls. The Gilbert Mig. Co. 
has about completed Mill No. 2, a six-story plant, 
brick, 200 by 75 feet. The first floor will be used 
for picking and garnetting; the second, wool card- 
ing; third, knitting; fourth, wool jacket spinning; 
fifth, cotton carding and sixth, cotton spinning. 

New York, New York. W. F. Wohl, now the 
sole proprietor of the Berlin Knitting Mills, 20 
Lispenard St., where he manufactures sweaters 
and golf vests on 8 knitters and 4 sewing ma- 
chines, states that the plant will be removed to 
larger quarters and new machinery added. Busi- 
ness will be conducted on a larger scale. 


New York, New York. Strassner & Bettman, 
proprietors of the Atlantic Knitting Mills, have 
removed to larger quarters at 26 and 28 Sullivan 
St., where they are getting ready to operate 15 
knitters, 3 looms and 20 sewing machines on 
sweaters and golf vests. They sell direct. 


*New York. St. Johnsville. The Lion Manufac- 
turing Co.,, which has purchased the St. Johnsville 
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4 
{ Knitting Co.’s plant, will operate same as Mill No. 
4 2. They have installed 25 latch needle knitting and 
2 50 sewing machines, also bleaching and dyeing 
equipment. John Haber is the new superintend- 
nt at the plant. The company will utilize the 
ipper floor of the new addition for making paper 

| boxes 


*New York, Syracuse. West Bros.’ new mill is 
about completed and the company expects to move 
bout March tst. The building is 200 


yur stories, brick, with separate build- 


inte ame 







ngs for dye house and boiler room. The mill is 
p to date i very way and will afford every con- 
- 1 1 


sing business. 


enience to their iargely incre: g 


*Ohio, Piqua. The Union Underwear Co. is 
now located in their new five-story mill, 120 by 56 


Knit- 
light 


luring 


Keystone 
running on 
underwear 


Pent nia, Hamburg. The 
» tin M hic} e been 
] 4 ribbed 








f ’ 1 tarted n the manufacture of 
e on which they had a very success- 
1] mills at this time are getting th 

< y in condition for again starting up on 
weights and in the future the plant will bs 
oth lines 

Pennsylvania, Hamburg. The Hamburg Hosiery 

Mil manufacturers of men’s seamless half hose 


blacks and fancies, have recently enlarged their 





ant by putting in quite a number of new knitters 
he Bos id Standard latest improved patterns. 
Hon direct 
Pennsylvania, Hamburg. The Hamburg Knit 
ig Mills, manufacturers of ladies’ ribbed under 
ort an a e business. Have increased 
ie 1ufacturing equipment by adding Nye & 
lredick body machines and Wildman ribbers. The 
luction is sold through New York 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Ideal Hosiery 
s, formerly located at 2821 Jasper St., where 
eir plant was recently burnt out, have started 
p ag the Bromley Mills at Jasper & York 
Sts \ they are manufacturing ladies’ and 
isses’ hosiery as heretofore with plenty of orders 
hat 


Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Meck & 


Haven. Ce., 











C 1ufacturers of women’s ribbed underwear, are 
»w located in their new mill. One of the novel 
tures of this new building is that the knitting 

epartment is enclosed with glass partitions, mak 
ng it absolutely dust proof. 
Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. The Union 

- Knitting Mills, of which Reed & Leininger are the 
prietors, are very busy manufacturing light 


1e concern has re- 
additions to mill 
a two-story brick addition 
addition to their bleach 


eight summer underwear. 
ently been making great 
Idir consisting of 
40 and one-story 
>, 32 by 8o. 


Pennsylvania, Sinking Springs. A. S. Horn- 
has disposed of his interests at Sinking 
to Lewis W. Gring and has added a line 
machines to plant at Mohnton. 





their 


mn ta 


ous 


berger 


Springs 


1 - 
of hosierv 


Tennessee, Athens. Contract has been let and 
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work started on an addition to be built to the 


Athens Hosiery Mills. 


*Tennessee, Knoxville. Repairs and changes are 
being made to the Southern Trunk Company’s 
plant recently purchased by the Knoxville Knitting 
Mills, preparatory to their removing into same. 


Wisconsin, Appleton The Crescent Knitting 
Company’s mill has been purchased by the Stand- 
ird Knitting Co. of Milwaukee. The plant will be 
dismantled and machinery removed to Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin, Appleton. The Appleton Knitting 
Co. has closed the plant for about ten days for pur- 
pose of making repairs on the water wheel. 


Wisconsin, ‘Kenosha. The Cooper Underwear 
Co. has been making several improvements to the 
plant with view to taking care of the increasing 
business. Charles S. Jacobs has recently been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the plant. 
The Chi 


Kenosha .go-Rockford 


Hosiery Co. has completed the large addition to 
their pl nt, giving additional space for carding and 











sp x roo and storage room. Three large 
n es have been added to the dye house equip- 
ment 
Utah 1am Additional machinery is 
» be t ed knitting mi pet ed by 


Utal Knitting ( ) has 
removed the econ the 
Geo 

Vi oanoke Ki Mills 
eC g branch “t at 
Lo laski and will have a 








tot ( various factories when 
d s have been made. This concern makes 
hal Sé d misses’ ribbed hose 

Wisconsin, Depere The Oneida Knitting ¢ 
pany is to increase the capital stock from $25,000 
to $50,000. 

*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Everw Hosiery 
Company, reported recently to increase the capital 
stock to $20,000, will install tior achinery 
in the plant 





Mills Starting Up. 
We have beet idvi by 


Re Sia Che 

Burnett Knitting Company that their plant has 

been repaired and will be ready to start in a few 
machinery. 


lays. Will need no new 





the 


Mills Shutting Down. 
Michigan, Saranac The Sarat 
been closed. 


erations will be 


Knitting Co.’s 


nt has ywn when op- 


resumed. 


Mississippi, Columbus. The Columbus Hosiery 





Mills, operated on cotton hose and half hose, are 
not in operation. 

New Jersey, Plainfield. The Watchung Knit- 
ting Mi reported some time ago as contemplat- 
ing removal to Cohoes, have gone out of business. 


New York, 





Honeoye F; 





ls. It is reported that 


the Ideal Knitting Co., are about to close out 
the business and shut down their plant. The 
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mpany was capitalized at $15,000, with Jas. H. 
Barnard, president; Edw. Brooks, treasurer and 
Gi r. Nuttall, superintendent. Manufactured 
ladies’ and men’s double sole goods on 100 knit- 
ters and 2 sewing machines 


New York, New York [The Union Knitting 


Mills, 6 I Ave., manufacturing knit under- 
wear, has discontinued operations. 


wn 


Ohio, Milan The Milan Knitting Mill, oper 
ated by John Brown, has been closed permanently. 





Virgin r. The Shields Hosiery Co.’s 
lant is ind the property is in the 
1ands It is hoped that the mill 

Il be e( ne time this year 


Facts and Gossip. 


New York, Amsterdam. The Brookside Knit- 
ng Mills, Henry G. Edmunds, proprietor, were 
‘ently burned to the ground. Plant was equipped 

with 16 knitting and 5 sewing machines, for mak- 
, woolen gloves. Mr. Edmunds carried about 

$1.700 insurance on his stock and machinery, but 

‘laims that this will not cover his loss, the esti- 


ted damage being between $3,000 and $4,000. 
The building is covered by insurance 

Philadelphia, Pa. A recent fire in the building 

which the American Knitting Mills, manufactur- 
ers of sweaters, blouses, etc., owned by David 


Block, and Carl J. Moritz, manufacturer of trim- 


broideries, etc., almost entirely destroyed 
both plants. The loss is estimated as being very 





*Delaware, Smyrna. We have been advised by 
Wm. M. Hope, receiver for the Bitzer Hosiery 
hat the plant will probably be operated for 
‘tails have not yet been 


vear at least, but di 


settled 
Michigan, St. Joseph. Cooper, Wells & Co. are 
talling a water softener which has a capacity of 
60,000 gallons of soft water per day, for use in con- 
nection with their dye house 


*Minnesota, Mankato. The Midland Knit Goods 
Co. has been reorganizcd with capital stock of 
$15,000. C. F. Ford is president of the company; 
F. G. Cuttle, vice president and H. W. Volk, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The business will be in- 
reased. 


Mississippi, Columbus. The Columbus Under- 
wear Co.’s property is at present in the U. § 


Court. The mill is being well cared for Adjust- 
ment of its affairs is indefinite 


*New Hampshire, Keene. The project of estab- 
lishing a new plant to be known as the Monad- 
nock Hosiery Co. has been abandoned. 


*New York, Averill Park. A meeting has been 
held by the stockholders of the Faith Knitting Co. 
to consider rebuilding the mill, and resolutions 
were adopted to have plans prepared for a new 
building on the old site. 


*New York, Batavia. We have been advised 
that nothing has yet been definitely settled regard- 
ing the proposed knitting mill at this place by H. 
E. Patrick and Fredd H. Dunham. 


New York, Brooklyn. Barnet Davidson has re- 
moved his Colonial Knitting Mill to 68 Stagg St. 
He manutactures sweaters, blouses, jackets, vests 
and bathing suits on 12 knitters, using gas as the 
motive power and selling the production direct. 


New York, Brooklyn. R. Ruddermann, proprie- 
tor German Knitting Mills, is now located at 13 
and 15 Bleecker St., where he is operating 18 knit- 
ting and 8 sewing machines on sweaters, etc. The 
N. Y. office is at 43 Leonard §S 


New York, Brooklyn. The Boerum Knitting 
Mills at 68 Johnson Ave. is now owned and oper- 





ated by M. Chester. Mr. Tepper is no longer in- 
terested in the plant. Mr. Chester operates 1 
knitters and 4 sewing machines on woolen and 
worsted cardigans and sweaters, selling direct. He 
states that it is his intention to remove into larger 
quarters within a few months 


*“New York, Clayville. At recent meeting of the 
directors of the Clayville Knitting Co., the follow- 
ing officers were elected: W. T. Baker, president; 
John W. Allis, vice-president; Geo. W. Oatley, 
secretary and Quentin McAdams, treasurer. 


"New York, Frankfort ‘he Duofold Health 
Underwear Co. is making preparations to start 
up the old Mohawk Valley Co.’s building and 
will manufacture ladies’ and children’s Patented 
Underwear, in cotton and worsted. Later they 
propose using both silk and linen yarns. Joseph 
Berger will be superintendent of the plant. 


New York, Geneva. The Union Textile Com 
pany is reported to be dissolved. It is understood 
that the business will be continued by a new com- 
pany to be formed later 


New York, New York. The Ardsley Knitting 
Mills, Inc., with capital stock of $10,000, report a 
very active business on their line of ladies’ Swiss 
ribbed underwear. They propose, in the near 
future, installing several new knitters, replacing 
part of those now in use. Product is sold through 
Critten, Clift & Co. Louis Auerbach is president 
of the company; S. P. Ahrenberg, vice president; I. 
Kay, secretary and treasurer and Mr. Ruthenberg, 
superintendent. 


New York, New York. Shapiro & Balacaier, 
199-201 Grand St., have been succeeded by The 
Grand Knitting Mills, with I. A. Balacaier, a 
member of the late firm, sole owner. Mr. Bala- 
caier states that he is doing a good business on 
ladies’ knit blouses, sweaters and fancy knit novel- 
ties, which he sells direct. Operates 12 knitters 
and 10 sewing machines by steam 

New York, New York. S. Rosano has taken 
over the business formerly run by S. Elberg at 126 
E. 3d St. The plant contains 8 knitters which are 
run on German hosiery of wool which he is sell- 
ing direct. 


New York, New York. Oppenheimer, Bonnem 
& Co., manufacturers of knit shawls, scarfs, etc., 
of wool, worsted and zephyr on 30 knitters and 
10 sewing machines, with Ed. Tobias as superin- 


tendent, at 135th St. and Willow Ave., Bronx, are 


removing their main office and warerooms to 584 
Broadway, at which address they will be found 
after February rst. 
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*New York, Utica. The Mohawk Valley Cap 
Factory and the LaTosca Knitting Co. have com- 
pleted erection of the new three story brick build- 
ing, 240 by 8o feet. This building is equipped with 
8,000 spindles and 72 cards for spinning cotton 
underwear and hosiery yarns, for the company’s 
own consumption. D. W. Gray formerly with the 
Skenandoa Cotton Co., is superintendent of this 
department. 


New York, Warsaw. D. M. Tempest of Perry, 
has been reported as having purchased the War- 
saw Knitting Mill and will install about $15,000 
worth of new machinery for making underwear. 


*North Carolina, Weldon. The new knitting 
mill mentioned to be started here, is the Balfron 
Knitting Co. which has removed plant here from 
Henderson Capital stock is $100,000; W. T. 
Shaw, president; W. B. Tillery, treasurer and P. 
H. Brown, manager. This plant makes men’s and 
women’s underwear. 

Hamburg. S. D.  Bausher’s 
Gotham Knitting Mills in which he manufactures 
heavy and light weight cotton underwear for 
women, is very busy. The machinery is now being 
put in condition for changing it over to light 
weights [he superintendent of the plant is C. 


eager 


Pennsylvania, 


*Pennsylvania, Hummelstown. The Hummels- 
town Hosiery Co.’s mill, which was sold to Geo. 
P. Hoffer, has not yet been started. It is not 
known at this time when operations will be re- 
sumed. 


Pennsylvania, Jonestown. It is reported that a 
small knitting plant is to be established here. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The United Knit- 
ting Co., 441 North Second St., manufacturers of 
ladies’ and misses’ golf blouses and all kinds of knit 
goods. are adding a commission business to the 
manufacturing plant, for all kinds of knit goods. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Argood Hos- 
y Co., recently mentioned by us as having re- 
moved their plant from Riverton, N. J., to this 
‘ity, are now located at 2632 N. Mascher St., 
where they are manufacturing women’s and in- 
fants’ seamless hosiery on 10 knitters, using mer- 
cerized and cotton yarns. J. R. Stewart, the super 
intendent, states that it is their intention of ma 
terially increasing the plant in the very near 
future 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Ellis Bros., 533 
Market St., large jobbers of knit goods, are in the 
market for any novelties which knitting mills have 
to offer for cash, and would be glad to have them 
communicate with them on this subject. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the floors formerly occupied by Ferguson & Co., 
Mutter St. and Lehigh Ave., have been leased by 
parties who will equip same with machinery for 
manufacturing full fashioned hosiery. 


Pennsylvania, Phoenixville On August Ist 
Messrs. J. P. O’Donnell and J. J. O’Donnell, 
under the name of James P. O’Donnell & Bro., 
started up a plant for the manufacture of ladies’ 
fine Swiss ribbed vests and at the present time are 
very busy. 
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Pennsylvania, Port Carbon. The Superior Knit- 
ting Co., which has succeeded to the business of 
H. L. Miller, has for its capital $12,000 and the fol- 
owing officers: H. L. Miller, president and super- 
intendent and Geo. W. Beddall, treasurer. They 
are manufacturing women’s and children’s cotton 
ribbed underwear on 17 knitters and 30 sewing 
machines, selling the product through New York, 
ind report business as good. 


, Pennsylvania, Pottsville. During the month of 
September, 1906, John H. Kaiser, who has been 
operating a knitting plant for the manufacture of 
women’s underwear, sold out the business to the 
John D. Knoll Hosiery Co., who will continue to 
yperate the plant on the same line of goods. The 
members of the new company are John D. Knoll 
and George L Johnson. : 

Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Haven. J. C. Lauten- 
bacher, proprietor of the Enterprise Knitting 
Mills, manufacturer of misses’ and children’s union 
suits, has been extensively improving his mill prop 
erty and reports that it is now in first-class and 
up-to-date condition 

Pennsylvania, Wernersville. The mill at this 
place, formerly operated by J. Ulysses Hain, is 
now running with W. J. Bricker as proprietor 
under name of the Wernersville Hosiery Mill. 


Utah, Ogden. The Utah Knitting Works have 
been sold to Jos. A. West, Geo. Thorstensen and 
C. H. Thorstensen; not yet incorporated. Will 
manutacture same class of goods as made by the 
old company; viz: cotton, wool and worsted under- 
wear. 


Personals. 


Arthur R. Dickinson has accepted the position 
as assistant superintendent of the Utica Knitting 
& Cotton Company, Utica, N. Y. He was for- 
merly superintendent of the Fall River Mfg. Com 
pany, severing his connection with that firm when 
it was absorbed by the Pocasset Mfg. Company. 


Geo. Cummings has resigned his position with 
the Tivoli Knitting Mills, Cohoes, N. H., where 
he was employed for more than twenty-five years 
as boss knitter. 

Harvey S. Green of Cohoes, N. Y., who has 


been connected with the Cascade Knitting Mill 


will devote most of his time hereafter to his 


interest in the Campbell & Clute Machine Works 


Robert Shephard of Johnstown, N. Y., has ac 
cepted a position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Cooper Underwear Company, Kenosha, Wi 
consin. 


W. B. Tyrrell has accepted the position as over- 
seer of knitting for the Globe Knitting Mills, 
Delavan, Wis. 

Edwin Davenport has accepted the position as 


overseer of finishing for the Mankato Mills Com- 
pany, Mankato, Minn. 


Frederick O. Benson, for ten years boss dyer 
and finisher at the White Cat or Cooper Under- 
wear Company of Kenosha, Wis., has resigned 
and will take a few weeks’ vacation 
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being brought out in tl 
of improvements coming on the market 


machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men 
We invit« 


Vibrating Stuffing Box. he Steel Mill 
Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., are placing on 
he market an improved stuffing box, which 
automatically adjusts itself to any out of line 

ement of the piston rod or stem. The 
stuffing box is arranged with a casing and is 
held against a ground ball joint ring by 
springs and steam pressure. A clearance is 
provided between the stuffing box and the 
interior of the casing and between the reat 
of the stuffing box and the cylinder head, 
permitting the box to 


move sideways when- 


ever the rod or stem moves out of line. 


Collar Board for Mules. The Rob Schaelli- 
yaum Company, Providence, R. I., recently 


‘ 
yrought out 


' 
I 


improved collar board for 
oolen and cotton mules. A notice of it 
ppears in another part of this issue. 


Cloth Folding Machine. Knowles & Co 
Bradford, England. An improved cloth fold- 
ing or plaiting machine which is said to be 


-apable of a large production 


Embroidery Machine. Adolph Saurer, Ar- 
bon, Switzerland, has recently made several 


important changes in his foot power em- 
broidery machine. 





Beamer for Narrow Fabrics. J. Attenbor- 

eh, Long Eaton, England. An improved 

eaming machine for narrow fabrics. It is 
provided with a stop motion and is said to 
capable of a greatly increased production. 
Cloth Cutting Machine. J. W. Knowles & 
Sons, Bradford, England. A machine for 
‘utting cloth samples with scalloped instead 
straight edges. The device has been used 





1 


on cloth samples in England for some time 
with much success as the scalloped edge does 
not ravel so easily. The Knowles machine is 
idapted for silk, woolen, linen, or cotton 


New Machinery and Precesses. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
iis country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 


machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Condenser Card. \Wm. Latham, Rochdale, 
England. An improved condenser for fin- 
isher cards especially adapted for handling 
waste cotton stock. 





Braiding Machine. A. Orthmann, Elber- 
feld, Germany, has recently brought out a 
braiding machine for producing fancy ef 
fects. 


Buffer for Mule Carriages. Societe Anon- 
yme Vervietoise, Verviers, Belgium. An 
automatic buffer to receive the shock of the 
mule carriage as it returns. 


Fulling Mill. Lumb, Walshaw & White, 
Morley, England, have recently brought out 
a fulling mill of improved design which is 
said to require no more floor space than the 
old style of machine and to have a capacity 
of 50 per cent. greater. 


Warper for Narrow Fabrics. P. F. Rein- 
shagen, Barmen, Germany. An improved 
warper for narrow fabrics, which is claimed 
to give a larger production and better work 
than has heretofore been possible. 





New Dyeing Machine. Tomlinson & Mi- 
lan, Huddersfield, England. An improved 
dyeing machine for raw stock, consisting of 
a revolving drum in which the stock is placed 
and which is partially immersed in the dye 
liquor. 





Jigger. Jaques Cadgene, Lyons, France, 
has recently brought out an improved jigger 
by which it is claimed that goods can be 
colored much more uniformly and with less 
difficulty than in the ordinary type of this 
machine. One of the principal changes he 
has made is to enlarge the diameter of the 
rolls, thus enabling the cloth to be reversed 
more rapidly than when small rolls are used. 


It is not a list of patents, but 
rhe idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 
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A HORIZONTAL YARN WINDER. 


This machine, built by the Oswald Lever 


Company, Lehigh Avenue and Mascher 


\Y1T GIVMSO 2% 
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Street, Philadelphia, can be adjusted to wind 
yarn from either skeins, spools, mule cops, 
ring bobbins, or cones, and will wind on cops 
to be unwound during weaving either from 
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the inside or the outside It will also wind 


on butts to weave from the outside from an 
ordinary shuttle. It is adapted for either 
fine or coarse cotton, woolen, worsted, linen, 


4 


or jute yarn, and will make any size of cops 
or butts from the smallest diameter used to 
that of three inches, and of any length up to 
15 inches 


















The machine has been designed with the 
object of putting as much yarn as possible 
into the shuttle in the form adapted for the 






work in hand and to give the best results. 
The builders claim that in this respect it is 
not excelled. On all kinds of work each cop, 
butt, or bobbin, is filled or emptied in- 
dependently, and is stopped automatically 
» give any desired length. 


[In order to demonstrate the merits of this 














winder the builders will wind samples of yarn 
sent to them and return them promptly, and 
vill be glad to give any further information 
ae 
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A COLLAR BOARD FOR WOOLEN AND 
COTTON MULES. 


The improved bolster or collar board 
manufactured by the Robert Schaellibaum 
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“The screws that fasten the collar board 
are placed horizontally, consequently the 
board is always firm. 

“As there is no necessity for a thread in 
the hole in which the spindle is held, there is 
less friction on the spindle. 

“It lasts considerably longer than any 
other.” 

The collar board or bolster is in two 
pieces, being cut vertically down the centre 
from end to end. It consists of a series of 
cells, which are filled with grease, a channel 
connecting them giving a constant supply to 
the spindle. As none of the grease can 
escape and the amount of evaporation is low 
the board can run many months without re- 
filling. It is claimed that the cost of labor for 
efficient working is, for all practical pur- 
poses, entirely dispensed with, while full 
value is obtained for all the lubricant used. 











VERTICAL SECTION. 








Company, Providence, R. I., is adapted for 
" both woolen and cotton mules. It is in- 






tended to overcome the disadvantages at- 
taching to the bolster heretofore in use. The 
claims made for it are summarized as fol- 









lows: 
“Continual oiling by hand is abolished. 
: Wages for up-keep are eliminated. 





“There is no waste of lubricant, but full 
value as an effective lubricant is obtained at 
a far less outlay. 








“The spindle alwavs runs in the lubricant. 
“Friction on the spindle is reduced to the 
lowest point. 
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“The spindle turns freely and never de- 
parts from its true position. 










HORIZONTAL SECTION. 


In the course of time the hole through 
which the spindle is set must necessarily 
wear, as in other collar boards, causing the 
spindle to vibrate, but as the Schaellibaum 
board is cut through the diameter of the hole 
the front section may be removed by un- 
screwing and the inner section filled and 
reset, bringing the hole to its proper size; 
or the two sections of the collar board can 
be exchanged. This ensures a close fitting 
spindle and prevents bad work resulting 
from its vibration. 

The following letters received from users 
of the Schaellibaum bolster substantiate 
these claims: 
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Richard Howarth, Superintendent of the Seabright 
Woven Felt Co., Camden, Me.: 

In regard to your inquiry as to the collar board 
we are now using of your make, all I can say is 
that we have been using this fourteen months 
and it is giving entire satisfaction in every way. 
\s stated in a previous letter to you, we heartily 
endorse this board, and when the collar boards we 
are now using play out we shall certainly replace 
them with the Palmer collar board 


R. A. Julia, Assistant Superintendent at the Cowan 
Woolen Co., Lewiston, Me.: 

We have used the collar boards for the last 
eighteen months and find them perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Our spinner is pleased with the results they 
give and finds they save a great amount of oil. 
letters that the bolster 
been subjected to the test of mill use and 
has proved satisfactory. The Schaellibaum 
company are confident that in its own par- 


These show has 


ticular field the bolster will prove as useful 
as their well known grid. They state that 
in consequence of the shape of the cells the 
actual bearings of the spindles are reduced 
by one-half and consequently less power is 
required to drive the spindles, while they are 
held quite as firmly. This meets any assump- 
tion of increased power being required in 
view of the use of grease. The grease em- 
ploved is “Keystone” No. 5, which is not too 
heavy and has the advantages of being stain- 
less and of not getting hot. The use of this 
collar board prevents any of the oil or grease 
splashing on the yarn. 


on @—___——_— - 


FIRE PROTECTION FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURING PLANT. 


\ large number of factories are so sit- 
uated that they cannot depend upon the town 
or city fire department for assistance in case 
of fire and even those that are so fortunately 
located within a district covered by some fire 
departments are liable to be totally de- 
stroyed before help can reach them. The 
quicker a stream of water can be turned on 
a blaze, the greater are the chances of being 
able to control it before serious damage is 
done. This is particularly true of plants 
where everything is of an inflammable na- 
ture. Insurance rates are necessarily in 
many cases prohibitory on this kind of prop- 
erty, but there is a form of insurance within 
the reach of all, the cost of which for a life- 
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time would hardly amount to one or two 
years’ insurance premiums. 

In this connection we call attention to the 
Goulds rotary fire pumps connected to gas 
or gasoline engine; and by belt or gearing 
to water power in order that the pump can 
be operated independently of other ma 
chines; or better still connected to an ele 
tric motor, if current is available. The dis 
charge is piped to several fire plugs in differ 
ent parts of the factory and each plug is 
fitted with a length of hose and a nozzle. 
Should fire be discovered the pump should 
be started immediately and within a few min- 
utes more streams 
upon the blaze. 

A power pump is preferable for this kind 


one or can be directed 


of service, as it is not dependent upon the 
steam pressure in the boiler, which may be 


too low to operate a steam pump, especially 
out of business hours, or at night when fires 


more often occur. <A _ point of perhaps 


greater importance is that the power rotary 
pump is made of metal—iron body and 
bronze working parts—so it may stand idle 
for years and still be in working order im- 
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mediately as there are no packings or valves 
to dry out and become useless. 

The development of the power rotary fire 
pump as built by The Goulds Mfg. Co. of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., has brought about many 
changes and improvements in the last few 
years and their use for this service is the 
result of most careful and thorough investi- 
gation. Their construction has been care- 
ully considered and they have been sub- 
jected to rigid tests by both the manufac- 
turers and users. These tests have repeat- 
edly demonstrated them to be absolutely re- 
liable and invariably successful. 

Rotary power pumps have certain char- 
ristics of the triplex power pumps. They 
a triplex or three-toed cam which in- 


+ 
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floor of the building in connection with auto- 
matic sprinklers completes the most perfect 
equipment for the manufacturing plant, mill 
or factory. The Goulds rotary pumps are 
built in various sizes with capacities ranging 
from 125 to 1,125 gallons a minute and about 


100 pounds pressure on an elevation of 230 
feet. 


—_—____¢q_____ 


A DEVICE FOR MOVING CARS IN MILL 
YARDS. 


Many large manufacturers who run freight 
cars into their mill yards for the receipt or 
shipment of goods will be interested in a de- 
vice called the “Giant” car mover, which en- 
ables a workman to move a car to the exact 


MOVER. 





sures a full continuous intake and delivery 
with a minimum of power. The peculiar for- 
tion of these revolving cams or pistons, 


1 > 
has proven them to be of suc! shape as to 
produce a minimum of friction and wear 


1 the best results 

(he cases which receive these cams must 
necessarily be turned and bored as they fit 
into the cases so accurately that when in 
operation a practically perfect vacuum is 
created and the pumps will pick up water 
more quickly through a longer distance and 
hold it better than any other type of fire 
pump. Where water power is available di- 
rect connection to water wheel shaft by 
means of frictional gearing, see Fig. 1, is a 
very satisfactory arrangement. Other im- 
proved methods are the geared connection 
to electric motor, Fig. 2, and the direct con- 
nection by coupling to shaft of engine. 
Where the pump and engine are located in 
an isolated building, a belt drive is some- 
times satifactory. A system of stand pipes 
with valves and hose connections on each 


position required without help from the lo- 
comotive. It frequently happens that the 
switch engine does not leave the car in the 
most convenient position for loading or un 
loading. In such a case it is necessary for 
several men to be called to move the car to 
the right place and not infrequently the en 
ine has to be brought up again. By means 
of the “Giant” car mover, however, it is 
claimed that one man can move a loaded car 
even on a fairly steep grade. 


The “Giant” car mover is manufactured 


by the M. Mitshkun Co., Detroit, Michigan, 
and they are confident that it is unexcelled 
for this purpose. The device is sold at a very 
low price and is now in use in a number 
of railroad and mill yards. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained upon application to the 
manufacturers. 


$$ —$_$—__$_—_ 


In the ten years since 1896 the foreign 


trade of the United States increased nearly 
80 per cent.; that of Canada increased over 


130 per cent. 
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THE CORNELL CONE DYEING MACHINE. 

An important improvement in the dyeing 
of yarn on paper tubes has been made by the 
Cornell Stocking Corporation, Myrtle Street, 
New Bedford, Mass. Probably in no other 
department of textile manufacturing have in- 
ventors been more industrious than in the 
construction of new models of automatic dye- 
ing machines. Most of their efforts, how- 
ever, have been directed toward devising 
more convenient forms of machines for the 
circulating method by which liquor is forced 
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ing between the flask and the yarn; all of it 
must pass through the yarn itself. 

The narrow end of the cone rests on the. 
1), in which holes are bored to 
allow the liquor to pass to the outlet, E, 
where it is carried to the tank from which it 
is again forced around to the top of the cone. 

To all familiar with the ordinary types of 
circulation dyeing machines the novelty of 
the Cornell construction will be apparent at 
The machine is built in different 


false bottom, 


once. 


sizes, the ordinary size having 70 flasks, 
each holding a 2 1/4 pound cone and giving 


THE CORNELL DYEING MACHINE. 


through the material on perforated tubes. 

The Cornell machine, Fig 1, is noteworthy 
because the nerforated tube is dispensed 
with. As shown at Fig. 2, a wooden plug 
is inserted in a conical tube. The cone of 
varn is then placed in an iron flask, A, 
shaped so that the firmly 
| the sides. The cap, B, is quickly 
screwed by a few turns of the top of the 
flask, making a water tight joint. The liquor 
then enters the flask freely by the inlet, C, 
and 


varn presses 


against 


is forced downward through the yarn. 
The liquor has a tendency to press the cone 
downward, which results in increasing the 
pressure of the varn against the sides of the 
flask, thus preventing any liquor from pass- 


a production of about 160 pounds at each dye- 
ing or about soo pounds a day. 


of the 


The cone 
can be wound by winders on the 
market. 

We have seen this in operation 
and examined the work done by it 


any 


machine 
, and found 
the color to be uniform throughout all parts 
of the cone. Goods made from it showed no 
variation in shade. It is being used success- 
fully for dveing sulphur and developed blacks 
on cotton and for after-chromed blacks on 
from the ma 
chine in practically the same shape as whet 


worsted yarn. The cones come 


they entered, there being no disturbance of 
The 


treated to the softening 


the yarn during the process of dyeing. 
yarn is rinsed and 
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process in this machine. The cones are de- 
livered to the winder to be wound on the 
bobbins or spools as desired, in practically 
as good shape as before dyeing. 
The builders state that the waste in wind- 
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FIG. 2. A SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE CORNELL DYEING 


MACHINE. 


ing is no more than if the yarn was wound 
in the white. A 7o-flask machine occupies a 
floor space of 6 by 9 feet. The number of 
dips a day of course varies according to the 
character of the dyeing process. The sim- 
plicity of the Cornell machine is one of its 
striking features as well as the method of 
circulating the liquor through the yarn. 

Of special importance in this process is 
the fact that the cone or yarn package re- 
ceived the flow of dye liquor from end to 
end, rather than diametrically as in machines 
employing the perforated spindle construc- 
tion. The claim is made that should there 
be a slight difference between that portion of 
the package receiving the liquor first as com- 
pared to the other end of the package re- 
ceiving the liquor last after passing through 
the yarn, this difference in shade would be 
confined to a length of yarn not longer than 
the actual traverse of the yarn across the 
cone, whereas in a diametrically penetrated 
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package the outer lavers of yarn (on say 20s 
cotton) would be probably 20,000 yards from 
the inner layers, and consequently a cut of 
cloth woven from such a package would 
show a distinct “end” in the coloring. 


— —_ $$ g—$$—$$___—_ 


A ROLL STAND FOR SPINNING FRAMES. 








Ease of adjustment is the advantage 
claimed for a roll stand recently patented in 
this country. The inventor states that these 
stands, as heretofore made, have consisted 
of a standard on the upper end of which was 
an inclined head having on its forward end a 
bearing for the front roll and on the rear 
end a flange upon which rested the rear-roll 


FIG. I. FIG. 2. 


bearing. Thé rear-roll bearing was con- 
nected to the flange by a clamping-bolt pass- 
ing through a longitudinal slot in the flange, 
which had a clamping-nut on the under side 
to hold it in position. In practice it was nec- 
essary to reach over in the rear of the stand, 
with a liability of breaking or injuring the 
roving, in order to loosen the nut and slide 
the rear-roll bearing one way or the other. 
This operation took considerable time, it 
could not be done while the machine was 
running, and there was, as stated, great 
danger of breaking the roving, as it was di- 
rectly in the way when the adjustment was 
to be made. 

According to the new construction, the 
two parts are adjusted by means of a screw 
which extends from the forward end of the 
head and engages a nut on the under side of 
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the rear-roll bearing, the nut sliding in a 
longitudinal groove or slot. By this ar- 
rangement the bearing may be quickly ad- 
justed by a screw-driver from the front while 
the machine is running, with no interference 
with the yarn whatever. It is claimed that 
the ease and quickness with which this adjust- 
ment can be made enable the operator to do 
much better work and to keep the distance 
between the rolls right for whatever staple 
is used. 

Fig. 1 is a side elevation of the roll-stand 
with a portion in section. i 
tion on x x of Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 is a sec- 


The rear-roll bearing carries the rear rolls 
and rests on a flange, on which it slides for 
adjusting the space between the front and 
rear rolls. To effect this adjustment there 
is on the under side of the bearing a nut, 
which fits in a slot and is moved by means of 
a screw, which extends through from the 
forward end of the head and engages the nut. 
The screw is held against any longitudinal 
motion, as here shown, by means of another 
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wound on the roll together with a strip of 
measuring-paper, the ends of the ribbon and 
paper being even. The number of yards 
placed upon the drum is indicated on the 
measuring-strip. When retailing the fabric, 
the clerk always starts with the “o” on the 
cross-line at the end of the ribbon, which in 
Fig. 1 is “o-A,” the letter “A” indicating 
that only those numerals having “A” as an 
index need be observed by the clerk, serving 
as an index. The next “o-A” occurs on the 
strip eight lines from the first “o-A,” or one 


yard from the end of the ribbon. Should only 


three-eighths of a yard be wanted, the clerk 
will cut the ribbon and measuring-strip at 
*3-A.” an equivalent of three-eighths of a 
yard. The ribbon and 


measuring-strip 
having been cut at “3-A,” 


the clerk disre- 
gards the “3-A” when the next sale is made 
and uses “o-D” for his guide, cutting on the 
line having the desired number of eighths 
opposite the index-letter “D.” If a plural- 


ity of yards are desired, he skips as manv 


‘“‘o-D’s” as necessary to give him the number 
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screw, which extends laterally through the 
head and enters an annular groove, formed 
in the screw-head. This screw is thus used 
for limiting the motion of the screw longi- 
tudinally and also for clamping it to hold it 
from turning. 


a 


MEASURING FABRICS. 


In view of the increasing use of various 
processes for indicating the length of 
finished cloths as offered for sale, a recently 
patented method will be of interest. Fig. 1 
shows a roll of ribbon marked by the new 
process. 

The manner in which the device is used is 
as follows: The 


ribbon or other fabric is 
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of yards and cuts at the proper fraction op- 
posite his index-letter, the idea of the index- 
letters being to avoid the necessity of figur- 
ing where to cut off a fraction of a yard 
if the end of the measuring-strip registers a 
fraction. When three-eighths of a yard has 
been cut off, if only one series of fractions 
were used it would be necessary to figure 
where the ribbon must be cut next if six 
eighths of a yard is desired. This invention 
avoids the necessity of such figuring by hav- 
ing at the same division with the three- 
eighths another series which begins with 
zero, and to cut off six-eighths of a yard it 
is only necessary to observe the zero index- 
letter and cut the ribbon at the next mark 
where “6” is found with the proper index- 
letter alongside of it. 
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THE DYEING OF ARTIFICIAL SILK. 


BY DR. KARL SUVERN, in Die kuenstliche Seide 





Artificial silk is now 


produced by various 
improved processes and can be colored as 
easily as ordinary textile fibres and many of 
the large color manufacturers issue detailed 
instructions for the use of their dves on this 
material. The two most important varieties 
of artificial silk, namely, the Chardonnet silk 
made at Frankfort, and the cellulose silk 
made at Elberfeld, are colored by different 
processes. The Chardonnet silk is very 
sasily colored with basic dyes without a 
mordant, while the same dyestuff can be 
used for coloring cellulose silk only after 
mordanting the material with tannin or tar- 
tar emetic. All kinds of substantive dyes 
can be used for coloring cellulose silk while 
these dyes can be used only to a limited ex- 
tent for dyeing Chardonnet silk. This Char- 
donnet silk, as far as dyeing is concerned, re- 
sembles more closely the animal fibres, while 
cellulose silk is more like cotton in this 
respect. The dyeing of viscose is similar to 
that of cellulose silk. As viscose has a 
strong affinity for the basic dyes brighter 
shades can be obtained without mordanting, 
\fter dyeing the lustre may be increased by 
treating with an emulsion of oil and alkali 
and by drying under tension at a moderate 
temperature. 

One of the largest manufacturers of dyes 
recommends that in coloring artificial silk a 
large proportion of liquor should be used as 
compared with the material treated, say, in 
the ratio of 1 to 40 or 50. The temperature 
of the liquor for coloring cellulose should 
not exceed 140° to 150° F.; and 112° to 122° 
F. for Chardonnet silk. In exceptional 
cases the liquor for cellulose silk 
heated to 180° F. The 
half to one hour. 


can be 
time varies from one 

With benzidine dvestuff from 5 to 15 per 
cent. of crystallized Glauber’s salts is added 
to the bath, the quantity varying with the 


depth of the shade The temperature is 





then raised to 86° F. and afterward to the 
temperature already named. In coloring 
light shades it is advisable to begin without 
the Glauber’s salts and add the salts after the 
process had been carried on for a short 
time. The addition of soda facilitates the ex- 
traction of the dyestuff aind helps to equal- 
ize the color. The addition of 2 to 4 per 
cent. of soap also helps the dyeing process 
and gives the goods a soft handle. When 
using basic dyes on cellulose the material is 
first mordanted by heating the water to 14 

IF. and then adding 2 to 4 per cent. of tannin 
and 1/2 to I per cent. of muriatic acid. The 
material is handled for a short time and then 


left for two or three hours with an 


occa- 
sional turning. 


It is finally turned several 
times in succession, then 


taken out, ex- 
racted, and handled for 20 to 30 minutes in 
a cold solution containing 1 to 2 per cent. 
of tartar emetic. In dyeing the material, 
irom 3 to 6 per cent. of acetic acid is added 
to the liquor. The process is begun at the 
ordinary temperature, adding the dyestuff 
gradually and then heating the liquor to 
122° F. Chardonnet silk is colored with the 
basic dyes without a mordant. Acetic acid 
is added to the dye bath for cellulose silk. 
By mordanting Chardonnet silk darker 
shades are obtained, which are faster to 
light, water, and friction than are the un- 
mordanted colors. The mordanting method 
should be always used when dark shades are 
desired. 

\ccording to a formula used by another 
color manufacturer the temperature of the 
dye bath should not exceed 140° F. Before 
dveing, the material 


is saturated with water 
at 122° to 140° F.: 


after dyeing it is ex- 
and dried at the usual 
ordinary dyestuffs are 
used for coloring artificial silk. 

For coloring with sulphur dyes two roll- 
ers are placed in front of the tub and all 
metal parts are made of copper or brass in- 
stead of lead or iron. In using the diamine 
colors for either Chardonnet, cellulose or 


tracted, opened up, 
temperature. The 


no oes cicada are 
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viscose silk, soap is added to the dye liquor 
to soften the material and facilitate the ex- 
traction of the dye. The amount of liquor 
for ordinary colors is 30 times the weight of 
the material. For dark shades and black 
the proportions vary between 20 and 25 to 
1. For bright shades an addition of 1 per 
cent. of calcined soda and 2 per cent. of 
soap is recommended. The material is 
treated for one-half hour at 86° F. For 
bright and medium shades 1 per cent. of cal 
cined soda, 2 per cent. of soap and 5 to I0 
per cent. of Glauber’s salts are added. The 
temperature is brought to 86° F. and then 
slowly to 122° F., where the material is 
handled for half an hour. For dark shades 
and black the same proportions of soda and 
soap are used along with 15 to 20 per cent. 
of Glauber’s salts. The temperature at first 
is 86° F.; this is slowly raised to 140° F., 
and the material handled from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour. Black 
be dyed at 140° F. 

[he dye bath, particularly for sulphur 
shades, is not exhausted and consequently 


can also 


the liquor can be used again to advantage. 
When using a standing bath three-quarters 
of the regular amount of dyestuff is used for 
light colors and two-thirds for black, along 
with one-fourth of the original quantity of 
soap, soda and Glauber’s salts. The colors 
obtained with basic dyes are developed to 
some extent by an after treatment in a solu- 
tion of acetic Diazotized and devel- 
oped colors are obtained on artificial silk by 
the methods used for cotton. 


acid. 


In coloring cellulose or viscose silk with 
the basic dyes the material is mordanted by 
handling from two to three hours at 122° F. 
in a bath containing 2 to 5 per cent. of tan- 
nin and 1 per cent. of muriatic acid. The 
material is then taken out and extracted and 
handled for twenty minutes in a fresh cold 
bath containing from I to 2 1/2 per cent. of 
tartar emetic and then rinsed. In dyeing, 
the material is handled for a short time in a 
cold bath containing from 5 to Io per cent. 
of acetic acid. The dyestuff is then added 
gradually to the bath through a sieve and the 
liquor heated to 140° F. For bright shades 
on viscose silk the mordanting can be 
omitted. Chardonnet silk is colored with 
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the basic dyes without previous mordanting. 
(he material is saturated in a cold dye bath 
ontaining 5 to 10 per cent. of muriatic acid. 
\fter turning the silk for a while the dye- 
stuff is gradually added to the liquor and 
hen heated to 140° F. For colors on Char- 
donnet silk fast to water, washing and light, 
the material, as in the case of cellulose and 
viscose silks, is mordanted, then rinsed and 
colored in a bath 


Che mordanted 


containing acetic acid. 
Chardonnet silk 
re much darker than on the unmordanted 
material. 


cr |e rs on 


Colors very fast to washing and light are 
obtained with the sulphur dves. 
rial is colored accord 

t 


The mate- 
ing to the formula used 
hat the temperature is 
not raised above 122° F., 


for cotton, except 
while the propor- 
tions of soda and Glauber’s salts are reduced. 
The addition of soap to the bath is also rec 
ommended. The dvebath, equal to 30 times 
the weight of the material, contains in addi- 
tion to the necessary dyestuff twice as much 
crystallized sulphate of soda as dyestuff, also 
[ per cent. of calcined soda, 2 per cent. of 
soap, and 5 to 10 per cent. of Glauber’s salts 
based on the weight of the goods. The silk 
is entered at 122° F., the material handled 
for three-quarters of an hour and then taken 
out and squeezed carefully and rinsed well 
in cold water. Cellulose and viscose silks 
are then treated in a lukewarm solution of 
soap, then rinsed and soured in a weak solu- 
3 


tion of acetic acid. In coloring Chardonnet 


silk the soap is omitted. The dye liquor is 
not exhausted and consequently can be used 
as a standing bath, in which case one-half 
to three-fourths of the quantity of dyestuff is 
added at each subsequent dyeing; also twice 
as much sulphate of soda as dyestuff, and 
one-fourth the original quantity of soap and 
soda. The further 
salts is not necessary. 
According to the formula of another color 
manufacturer from 


addition of Glauber’s 


20 to 25 times as much 
liquor as material is used for coloring with 
sulphur dyes. The quantities recommended 
are 4 to 6 per cent. of dyestuff, 6 to 12 per 
cent. of crystallized sulphate of soda, and 25 
per cent. of Glauber’s salts, the material be- 
ing handled for one hour at 122° F. The 
material should be handled 


2 
very carefully 
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and the silk turned as little as possible. 
After the silk is dyed it is carefully ex- 
tracted, then rinsed and soured in a solution 
of acetic acid. It is recommended to use 
fresh liquor as the color is not as lustrous 
when the standing bath is used. 

For an aniline black on cellulose silk the 
material is treated successively in the follow- 
ing solut 


10ns: 


1t. 12 lbs. chloride of soda in 120 lbs. 


water 
2. 21 1/2 lbs 


vellow prussiate of potash 


in 112 lbs. of water. 


3. 33 1/2 lbs. aniline salts in 8&8 Ibs. 
vate! 

The silk is then extracted, steamed for sev- 
eral minutes in a Mather & Platt machine, 
then handled for a short time at 140° F. ina 


cent 


solution of bichromate of 


potash It is then thoroughly washed, ex- 
tracted and dried. 

Gelatine silk can be dyed only by the addi- 
tion of dvestuff to the material before the 
been drawn into a filament. 

sp ane aati es : 


DYEING VIOLET BLUE. 


latter has 


\ Swiss chemist and dyer has invented 
and had patented in this country a process of 
dyeing violet blue which is described by him 
as follows It has that 

-ertain violet-blue 
have to be reduced in 
the presence of an alakli 


been disce yvered 


printing 


when dyeing or 
coloring matters they 


When printing, the dyes can be printed in 
with the 


then 


a mixture reducing agent and an 
steamed, or they can be 


admixture with the 


alkali 
printed in 


and 


reducing 


agent without the addition of an alkali and 
the printed material subsequently passed 
through the alkali. Fiber which has been 


thus incorporated with one of the aforemen- 
tioned violet-blue coloring-matters can 
be recognized, since it yields the following 
reactions: Upon boiling with hydrochloric 
acid it remains practically unaltered in color, 
upon treatment with caustic-soda solution it 
becomes redder, and upon treatment with 
concentrated sulfuric acid it changes to a 
color ranging between greenish-blue and 
red-violet, and upon subsequent treatment 
with water it shows a violet color. 
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The following examples will serve to fur- 
ther illustrate the nature of the process 
which, however, is not confined to these ex- 
amples: The parts are by weight. 

Example 1—Process for dyeing with the 
dyestuff from the condensation product of 
beta-amido-anthraquinone and_ glycerin.— 
Suspend about fifteen (15) parts of a ten (10) 
per cent. paste of the coloring matter ob- 
tained from the condensation product of 
beta-amido-anthraquinone and glycerin in 
about one thousand (1,000) parts of water at 
a temperature of from ninety to ninety-five 
degrees centigrade (90° to 95° centigrade) 
and treat this suspension product with 
about fifty-five (55) parts of sodium hydro- 
sulfite (containing about five (5) or six (6) 
per cent. of the salt) and about sixty-five (65) 
parts of caustic-soda lye, (containing about 
twenty-three and a half (23.5) per cent. of 
NaQOH,) so as to produce a vat. Dye about 
fifty (50) parts of cotton goods in this vat by 
manipulating them therein for about three- 
quarters of an hour (45 minutes) while 
maintaining the temperature at from ninety 
to ninety-five degrees centigrade (g0° to 95° 
centigrade). Wash and dry the goods, acid- 
ify, and wash again. 
violet-blue 


By this process a dark- 
exceptional fastness 


light, washing, and 


shade of 
against the action of 
chlorin is obtained. 
Example 2—Process for dyeing with the 
dyestuff front the condensation product of 
anthranol and glycerin—Suspend about fif- 
teen (15) parts of a ten (10) per cent. paste 
of the dyestuff obtained in the alkali melt 
from the condensation product of anthranol 
and glycerin in about one thousand (1,000) 
parts of water at a temperature of from sixty 
to sixty-five degrees centigrade (60° to 65° 
centigrade) and treat this suspension pro- 
duct with about thirty-five (35) parts of a so- 
lution of sodium hydrosulfite (containing 
about five (5) or six (6) per cent. of the salt) 
and about twenty-five (25) parts of caustic- 
soda lye, (containing about twenty-three and 
a half (23.5) per cent. of NaOH), so as to 
obtain a vat. Dye about fifty (50) parts of 


cotton goods in this vat for about three- 
quarters of an hour (45 minutes) at a tem- 
perature of from sixty to sixty-five degrees 
centigrade (60° to 65° centigrade.) 


Wash 
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the dyed goods, acidify, and rinse them once 
more. By this method a dark-violet-blue 
shade of superior fastness against the action 
of light, washing, and chlorin is obtained. 

Example 3—Process for printing.—Pre- 
pare a printing-paste from sixty (60) parts of 
eum-arabic, seventy (70) parts of dextrin, 
one hundred and ten (110) parts of water, 
five hundred (500) parts of caustic-soda lye, 
(containing about forty-one (41) per cent. of 
NaOH), fifty (50) parts of glycerin, sixty 
(60) parts of stannous oxid paste, (or a cor- 
responding quantity of stannous chlorid), 
and one hundred and fifty (150) parts of a ten 
(10) per cent. paste of either of the dyestuffs 
emploved in the foregoing Examples 1 and 
2. Print the goods with this paste, dry, and 
steam for from five (5) to ten (10) minutes in 
an apparatus suitable for quickly steaming 
and in the absence of air. Rinse with water 
and wash with soda. Instead of stannous 
oxid or stannous chlorid, hydrosulfite or 
other reducing agent can be used. 

Example 4—Process for printing without 
alkali in the printing-paste——Prepare a 
printing-paste with two hundred and twenty 
(220) parts of British gum, seventy-five (75) 
parts of gum-arabic, four hundred and fifty 
(450) parts of water, fifteen (15) parts of 
stannous chlorid (tin salt) ninety (90) parts 
of ferrous sulfate (iron vitriol) and one 
hundred and fifty (150) parts of a ten (10) 
per cent. paste of either of the dyestuffs used 
in the preceding examples 1 and 2. Print 
the material with this printing paste, dry it, 
and pass it for about half a minute (30 sec- 
onds) through a warm solution of caustic 
soda (containing from ten (10) to twelve (12) 
per cent. of NaOH) at a temperature from 
65° to 75° C. Wash the goods first with 
water and then in order to remove the iron, 
with a suitable acid. 

In order to prevent the white parts of the 
goods upon which no coloring matter is 
printed from becoming slightly dyed, a little 
manganese peroxide can be added to the 
caustic soda in which the color is fixed. 


_ SS 


The value of the hosiery and knit goods 
produced in Philadelphia in 1905 is estimated 
at $15,770,873. 
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UNEVEN COLORS ON WOOLEN PIECE 
DYES: THEIR CAUSES AND 
REMEDIES. 


BY W.SANDER. 
In Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil. Industrie. 


The pieces must be thoroughly cleaned 
when entering the dye liquor in order to ob- 
tain a uniform color fast to rubbing. Great 
care must be taken in washing the goods 
after fulling in order to remove all soap 
from the fabric. This part of the process 
is often neglected. I have known cases 
where the goods were rinsed in cold water 
after fulling. The subsequent processes of 
drying and steaming set the soap so firmly 
in the goods that even a subsequent treat- 
ment in ammonia and dyeing is not suffi- 
cient to remove all the soap and grease. 
Goods colored in this condition are certain 
to be shaded and to crock more or less. 
This is true particularly of blacks and blues 
colored by the one dip method. Nothing 
that the dyer can do will make the color 
perfect under such conditions. The defect, 
however, is easily prevented by using care 
in fulling and washing. In rinsing after full- 
ing a good supply of warm water should 
first be used and then the goods should be 
treated in a solution of ammonia. This is 
followed by a rinsing in warm water and 
finally in cold water. If the goods are well 
scoured and prepared properly for the dye- 
ing process and the color still crocks the 
defect must be ascribed to the dyeing proc 
ess. The best blacks for men’s wear goods 
are colored by the one-dip method with an 
after chrome. 

The development of many dyestuffs re- 
quires the addition of more or less acid. 
Likewise the various products are developed 
with more or less chrome. A dye that re- 
quires a small amount of acid may be pre- 
cipitated by an excess of acid and in that 
case the color will crock. It is a good plan 
to boil the goods well before as well a. after 
the addition of the chrome. 

The coloring of blue has been greatly im- 
proved in recent years. The best goods are 
dyed on a chrome mordant with Alizarine 
Cyanine, Anthracene or Alizarine Blue. 
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When the goods come out cloudy or uneven 
in shade the difficulty is caused either by 
improper cleaning of the goods before dye- 
ing or by defects in the coloring process. If 
it is suspected that the goods are not 
scoured clean they should be treated for half 
an hour in a bath at 140° F. containing 2 per 
cent. of ammonia based on the weight of 
the goods. 

thoroughly. 


\fter this the pieces are rinsed 


In coloring goods care should be taken to 
boil thoroughly in order that the color may 
be equally distributed. The pieces should 
not be allowed to stand after mordanting 
ind before being colored, as in such a case 


~ 


they become dry in places which causes 
shades If they are to lie longer than a day 


it is advisable to cover them with a wet cloth 


[The dvestuff should be well dissolved in 
water and then poured into the dyetub 
through a sieve or cloth strainer. At 104° 


F. 2 per cent. of acetic acid and Io per cent. 
of Glauber’s salts are added and the goods 
run for a short time. The liquor is then 
brought to a boil in about three-quarters of 
an hour and boiled for three-quarters of an 
hour more. The bath is then exhausted by 
the addition of acetic acid. The acetic acid, 
amounting to 2 or 3 per cent. of the weight 
of the goods, should be well diluted and 
added in several portions. When adding 
each portion the steam should be turned off. 
The object in adding the Glauber’s salts is 
to equalize the color. By this process uni- 
form shades will be obtained providing the 
pieces are clean. If the entire amount of 
acetic acid is added at one time at the begin- 
ning of the dyeing process without the addi- 
tion of the Glauber’s salts and the liquor is 
brought quickly to a boil an uneven shade 
is sure to result because the dyestuff will 
go on to the goods rapidly and consequently 
irregularly. 

It is also important to have the steam 
pipes in good condition and well distributed 
across the dyetub so that one side will not 
get more steam than the other. It is neces- 
sary also to have the perforations in the 
steam pipe uniform in size for the same rea- 
son. If, for example, four strings are run- 
ning in the dyetub the one next to that part 
of the pipe from which the most of the 


steam is coming will be darker than the 
other strings because the excess oi heat will 
cause the dye to go on that string more rap- 
idly. This point should be considered and 
the perforations in the pipe examined when- 
ever any difficulty arises with shaded pieces 

Rust spots are often found on the goods 
when iron water tanks and iron water pipes 
are used and the pieces left over night in 
the washer. The valves are seldom perfectly 
tight. If the pieces are left in the washer 
over night the water drips on them and 
causes rust spots. The remedy is obvious: 
have the pieces removed from the washer 
at the close of the day. Rust spots are re- 
moved with oxalic acid. When the spots 
are numerous or very pronounced the use 
[ oxalic acid often results in spreading 
the rust and making a ring. These spots are 
specially prominent when the goods are 
colored light shades. When the piece is 
badly spotted it is well to treat it with a 1/2 


per cent. solution of oxalic acid in an ordi 


nary washer. The goods are afterward 
treated in a solution of ammonia to neutral 


ize the acid. The pieces should not be run 
in the acid bath for a very long time as this 
makes the cloth harsh and the pieces are 
liable to shrink in width. 

Iron spots may also be caused in the dye- 
ing process when the goods are run over 
reels in which iron screws or nails are ex- 
posed. The-heads of the nails rust very 
quickly and mark the cloth. This is espe- 
cially hable to occur with light shades and in 
the morning after the dye kettle has stood 
empty over night and the rust has had an 
opportunity to form. The remedy is to sink 
the heads of the screws or nails and cover 
them with wood. 

Spots may also be caused by the gum boil- 
ing out of the wood of new dyetubs. These 
spots can be removed by rubbing with sul- 
phur spirits, which leaves a white, colorless 
spot and necessitates a redying of the goods. 
New dyetubs should be thoroughly boiled 
out with a soda solution in order to remove 
the surplus gum from the wood. It is also 
advisable to use new dyetubs for blacks and 
other dark colors at first. The water used 
for dyeing contains more or less foreign ma- 
terial, according to the source from which it 
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is obtained and the weather conditions. 
River water is especially liable to become 
polluted in time of hard rains and can be 
purified with sulphate of alumina. The more 
acid used in the dyebath under these condi- 
tions the less is the difficulty with impure 
water. 


Oil spots are caused by the oil dripping 
from the machine. It is important that the 
dye tub be constructed so that no oil can drip 
or fly from the bearings to the cloth. Oil 
spots can be removed by rubbing them with 
an easily saponifiable oil and then with a so- 
lution of soap or acid. In case the goods 
are badly spotted the pieces should be put 
back into the washer and scoured thoroughly 
in order to remove the spots caused by the 
soap or acid solution. 

Dye spots are caused in many ways. If, 
for example, a light shade is colored in a 
tub right after a dark shade, streaks or 
clouds are almost sure to result from the 
bleeding of the dark dye from the tubs. The 
goods may be streaked by rubbing against 
the sides and corners of the tub or the shade 
may come out darker than the sam- 
ple. This difficulty can be prevented by 
thoroughly boiling out the dye kettle. Still 
greater danger of shaded goods exists 
when half wool colors and acid dyes alter- 
nate in the dyetub. After coloring with an 
acid dye the tub should be thoroughly boiled 
out with an alkali solution in order to neu- 
tralize the acid in the wood. If this precau- 
tion is omitted and half wool goods are col- 
ored in a tub with substantive dyes and the 
addition of Glauber’s salts, the acid from the 
wood is certain to cause streaks. After col- 
oring half wool goods the tub should also be 
thoroughly boiled out with soda. 

Spots are also caused by an imperfect so- 
lution of the dyestuff. To prevent this the 
dye mixture should always be strained 
through a sieve or cloth. It is a good plan 
to construct the perforated partition that sep- 
arates the goods from the steam pipes with 
a solid board at the top so as to prevent 
the dye from floating through to the cloth 
when first introduced behind the partition. 
The lower board in the partition should also 
be solid in order to prevent the steam from 
blowing directly on the goods. Cases have 
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been known where spots have been caused 
by the dry dyestuff being blown by currents 
of air on to the pieces. To prevent this the 
dye should be mixed in a room separated 
irom the dye house by a partition. 


Qe 


STORING AND DISSOLVING DYESTUFFS. 


BY E. S, GRAVES 

Dyestuffs are easily spoiled and should be 
kept cool, dry, and well covered. Several 
colors, such as the acid fuchsines, take up 
moisture and carbon dioxide from the air,. 
which causes them to cake and lose their 
tinctorial power. The methyl violets and 
some other basic colors solidify under the 
action of moisture and heat, and become ex- 
tremely difficult to dissolve. Other colors 
take up moisture to a marked degree and 
often with no change in the appearance of 
the powder. This moisture can cause a 
great deal of difficulty in dyeing, especially 
in dyeing compound shades as there is no 
telling the exact strength of the dye. Sul 
phur colors are very liable to decomposition, 
especially in the presence of moisture and 
carbon dioxide, the action often going so 
far as to render them worthless. 

Great care should therefore be taken in 
selecting a suitable storeroom and weigh 
ing room for the colors so that the dye- 
stuffs do not become too warm by the 
action of the sun’s rays, or otherwise, 
that no undue moisture is present such 
as leakage from steam pipes, etc., and 
that the retainers are kept well covered. 
Paste colors must always be well stirred 
before using and must be protected from 
evaporation. Cotton cloth placed over the 
top of a keg and pressed in by the lid will 
keep paste colors in good condition. The 
storeroom and the weighing room should 
be well removed from the dye house and 
cloth rooms, as there is always more or less 
dust from the colors which in contact with 
finished goods would prove ruinous. 

\ reliable workman should have charge of 
the weighing and storerooms as great care 
must be exercised in this department to in- 
sure satisfactory results. 

When dissolving dyestuffs the rule is to 
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add hot water to the dyestuff; never to add 
the dyestuff to the water since this often 
causes the dyestuff to float on the surface, 
and bubbles The 
best way to prevent the colors from forming 
in little lumps of undissolved color is to 
make a paste of the dyestuff with cold water 
and then add the hot water. 
in the the 
blues. 


become enclosed in air 


This is essential 
case of \niline and Methylene 

The solubility of almost all basic colors is 
increased by acetic acid or by a small amount 
of spirit. The dyestuff is mixed with about 
an equal amount of alcohol or acetic acid, 
which is much cheaper, and the boiling water 
then poured slowly over it. Alkaline Blues, 
Alkaline Violets and some of the substantive 
colors are best dissolved with the addition 
of a small amount of soda ash. Spirit colors 
are acetin. Dyes of the 
magenta group are best dissolved with the 
addition of a small amount of spirit. Sul- 
phur colors sulphide and 
If one wishes to 
add dyestuffs directly to the dye vat it is best 
to place the color in a fine wire sieve which 
is then dipped in the dvebath. 
filtration take 


dissolved best in 


require sodium 
caustic soda for solution. 


Solution and 


then simultaneously. 


place 
— o- 


Color Cards. 


Benzo Fast Red oBL: Continental Color & Chem 
ical Co., 128 Duane Street, New York City. 
Two samples of cotton yarn dyed with 1/2 per 


cent. and 3 per cent. respectively of Benzo Fast 
Red 9 BL. 
Diamine Brilliant Bordeaux R; Cassella Color 


Company, 182 Front Street, inew York. 

Six samples of raw cotton, cotton yarn and piece 
goods dyed with different percentages of Diamine 
Brilliant Bordeaux R, for which full dyeing direc- 
tions are given. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care. 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 1#-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation, Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement #1.00 per year. 








Recipe No. 17. 

Violet on Worsted Yarn. 

Guinea Violet R on 100 Ibs 
pare the dye bath with 


Pre- 


worsted yarn. 
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2 lbs. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York.) 
Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Guinea Violet R. 
10 lbs. 


Enter material at 140° F 


. and raise slowly to a 
boil. 


After boiling % to % of an hour, add 
1% lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


and continue the boiling % hour. 
Guinea Violet R will be found to satisfy the 
requirements of the ordinary acid color and will be 
found of value both as a self color and in the pro- 
duction of compound shades. 
Recipe No. 18. 
Green on Silk. 
Silk Green on silk 


bath with 


1 Ib. Silk Green. 
(American Dyewood Co., 

New York.) 
Boiled off liquor equivalent to 4% to % the 


total volume of the bath 
Soap, 


100 lbs. Prepare the dye 


154 William St., 


1 
3 lbs. 


and then add sufficient acetic acid to break up or 


neutralize the soap. 


Enter material at 120° F. 


and dye at a boil for 
3% of an hour. 
Silk Green 


dyeing 


will be found an excellent color for 


all classes of silk material. 


Recipe No. 19. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chrome Blue F R on i100 Ibs. 


worsted yarn. “Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Anthracene Chrome Blue F R. 


(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 120° F. and raise to a boil. Boil for 


twenty minutes and then exhaust the bath by add- 
ing 
2-4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
When bath is exhausted, cool and add 
3 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil the material 3% of an hour longer. 

Anthracene Chrome Blue F R possesses excel- 
lent fastness to practically all the common color- 
destroying agencies. 





Recipe No. 20. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Brilliant Bordeaux R on 100 lbs. cotton 


yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 
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3 lbs. Diamine 
(Cassella Color Co., 
York.) 
30 lbs. Common Salt. 
14 lb. Soda Ash. 


3ordeaux R. 
182 Front St., 


srilliant 


New 


Enter at 180° F. a boil for one hour. 


Diamine Brilliant Bordeaux R gives a bluish red 


and dye at 


of considerable brilliancy, and very good fastness 


to acids 


. Recipe No. 21. 
Pink on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Pink on 100 Ibs. 
dye bath with 


cotton yarn. Prepare th 


8 ozs. Direct Pink. 
, (E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave 
Soston.) 
10 lbs. Common Salt 
Enter yarn at a boil and dye at boil until the 
bath is practically exhausted 
Direct Pink possesses very good fastness to 
light, acids and washing. 
Recipe No. 22. 
Black on Woolen Cloth. 
Amine Black 4 B on 100 lbs. woolen Pre 
pare the dye bath with 
6% lbs. Amine Black 4 B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid 
Enter at 140° F., raise slowly to a b nd aite 


boiling 34 of an hour, add 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 


} 


and continue the boiling until the bath is ex 


hausted. 
Recipe No. 23. 
. Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Katigen Cutch B on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
First Bath. 
15 lbs. Katigen Cutch B. 
(Continental Color and Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
15 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals) 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


Second 


Bath, 


lbs. Katigen Cutch B. 

(Continental Color and Chemical Co., 
Duane St., New York.) 

9 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 

4 Ibs. Soda Ash. 

s lbs. Common Salt. 


oO 
~ 
2 
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Enter the material at 190° F. and dye at, or just 
below, a boil for one hour, keeping the material 
below the surface of the liquor as much as possible. 

Katigen Cutch B 


nearly all of the color-destroying agencies. 


possesses good fastness to 


Recipe No. 24. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 


Diamond Green 3 G on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Diamond Green 3 G. 
(Continental Color and Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 


I Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


3 lbs Acetic Acid. 
Enter yarn at 140° F. Boil for % hour and the 
add 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
and continue the boiling until the bath is ex 
hausted and then add 
1 lb. Pota im Bich ite 


ind boil 3%4 of an hour longer 
Diamond Green 3 G 


ness to most of th 


possesses very good fast- 


common color-destroying 
gencies. 
Recipe No. 25 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Paranol Blue G B on 100 lbs 


ire the dye bath with 


cotton yarn. Pre- 


2 lbs. Paranol Blue G B 
(E. M. Thayer & Ci 

Boston.) 

Common Salt. 


411 Atlantic Av 


25 lbs. 


Enter the yarn at a boil and dye at a boiling 
for one hour. 
Blue G B 


and 


temperature 


Paranol possesses excellent fastness 


to washing also good fastness to light and 


acids. It is particularly useful for the dyeing of 
hosiery yarns 


Recipe No. 26. 


Black on Woolen Cloth. 


Amine Black 6 B on 100 lbs. woolen cloth. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 
6% Ibs. Amine Black 6 B. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter at 140° F. and raise slowly to a boil 


After boiling % of an hour, add 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 


Bisulphate of Soda. 


3 lbs. 
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Boil % hour longer to exhaust the dye bath. 

Amine Black 6 B yields an excellent shade of blue 
black. It possesses very good fastness to light, and 
good fastness to steaming, alkalies, acids and rub- 
bing. It will be found of interest for the piece dye- 
ing of ladies’ dress goods and suitings. 


Recipe No. 27. 


Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Pyrol Green 3 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


1 lb. Pyrol Green 3 G. 


(C. Bischoff & C 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 
bs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
50 lbs. Common Salt 
Dye for one hour at ist low, a boil, keep- 


ing the material below the surface of the liquor as 
much as possible. 
Pyrol Green 3 G posse the valuable proper- 


ties of the sulphur greens. 





Recipe No. 28. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Pyrol Blue 2 B on too lbs. cotton yarn. Prepare 
the dye bath with 


10 Ibs. Pyrol Blue 2 B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
6 lbs. Soda Ash 
80 Ibs. Common Salt. 

Dye at, or just below, a boil for one hour, keep- 
ing the material below the surface of the liquor as 
much as possible. 

Pyrol Blue 2 B possesses the excellent proper- 
ties of the sulphur blues. 


Recipe No. 29. 
Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Guinea Violet S 4 B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Guinea Violet S 4 B 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New 
York.) 
10 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter material at 140° F. and raise slowly to a 


boil. After boiling %4 to % of an hour, add 


114 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


ind continue the boiling % hour. 

Guinea Violet S 4 B will be found to satisfy the 
requirements of the ordinary acid color and will be 
found of value both as a self color and in the pro- 
duction of compound shades. 


Recipe No. 30. 
Green on Cotton Yarn. 


Pyrol Green 3 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre- 
pare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Pyrol Green 3 G. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St., 
New York.) 
8 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
60 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Dye for one hour at, or just below, a boil, keep- 
ing the material below the surface of the liqu 
much as possible. 

Pyrol Green 3 G possesses the valuable pr 


ties of the other sulphur greens 


Rex ipe No. 31. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Pyrol Blue 2 B on roo lbs. cotton yarn. Prepar 


e bath wit! 


5 lbs. Pyrol Blue 2 B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Wa hington St 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Sodium Sulphide (Crystals). 
5 lbs. Soda Ash. 
70 lbs. Common Salt. 


Dye at, or just below, a boil for one hour, kee; 
ing the material below the surface of the liquor 
much as possible. 

Pyrol Blue 2 B possesses the excellent proper 
ties of the sulphur blues. 


Recipe No. 32. 
Blue Black on Worsted Yarn. 


Diamond Blue Black G on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Diamond Blue Black G. 
(Continental Color & Chemical Co., 128 
Duane St., New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 


Enter yarn at 180° F., boil % hour and then add 
2 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 


and continue the boiling until the bath is exhausted. 
then add 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


to the dye bath and boil % of an hour longer. 

Diamond Blue Black G possesses very good 
fastness to practically all of the common color- 
destroying agencies. 
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Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills 








; enlarge me 8, 
mprovements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weeki by the } ) 
lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 

' COTTON. North Caroli bet O 
3 seaseaedicanaiain been started by the Nat 1 Cott < 
New Mills: osiery and mixed colored 
° \labama, Talladega. The Talladega Oil Mill ‘@™'PPed with 6,240 spindles. | 
a Ided ne ll during the past vear pri 1 the pany; G [cL 
4 rs , ( ; ‘BP WeA 
i 2 onnecticut, Meriden The Connecticut | 1 J. W. Kanee up 
: 1 lanufacturing Co. has been incorporated with ; 
; : , O} : t 
_ pital stock of $15,000 Hoskar Frank, Emil 1 u : . 
= oe : niace h heen ctarted with half af the f : ‘ 
- Fritz and Abraham Coplan are among those in- edie swiss, th half of the fu Ly 
sted in the new company, which w equip a \ oe — demands, the b 
v plant for manufacturing braids. equipment will be put in operation. J. A. S 
ee is general superintendent of the mill. 
Massachusetts, Fall River. The Lincoln Manu ii sia tai : 
uring Company has increased the capital stock lennessee, Nashville. A bond issue of $200,00 
J : hac heen decid ae ee cree £ +] 
n $600,000 to $700,000 This company, which sella decided upon by the stockholders of th 
' 1] Wariotto Cotton Mills, in connection with plan 


vill start operations with 50,000 spindles, w 
1] 


ventually increase that number to 127,000 tor the new equipment, 20,000 spindles and 500 


looms, which they are installing in the plant 
Massachusetts, Fall Rivet It is reported thi the old Tennessee Manufacturing Co iF 
om » see 1 1 > “ . 7 “ho 1 : . 1 ' 
Julius L. Lanceault, John Bury and Geo. E. Chad pected that operations will be started by th: 
wick are interested in erecting a factory for manu of February 


acturing braids and tapes, under name of the 


Columbian Narrow Fabric ¢ Enlargements and Improvements. 


Massachusetts, New Bedford. Lewis E. Bent Alabama, Huntsville. The Dallas Manufactu 
ley will be superintendent of the Quansett Spinning ing Company is to replace 316 wide Colvin looms 
; Company with new Draper looms 
; Massachusetts, Newburyport. Operations will Connecticut, Danielson. The Danielson Cotton 
start about March 1st by the Warner Cotton Mills. Co. has received two more filling frames from th 
yperating plant formerly known as the Victori Whitin Machine Works: this makes ten ne 
Mills This plant is equipped with 5,400 mule and frames within the last year. Expect to go ont 
16,576 ring spindles and will make cotton yarns, uy finer grade of goods soon, making 50s warp a1 
» 26s. M.C. Taylor is president of the company;  /7os filling. Combers will also be added late: 
P. T. Jackson, Jr., treasurer and Lewis Dexter ; : ; a 
Ir., agent. Product will be sold through the Be Georgia, Cartersville The American Text 
Company has recently installed 5,000 spindles and 


n Yarn Co 
120 looms. 


*Missouri, Kansas City The Kansas City Cot C Caleuad TI 

11 . -Org@ia, olum s I 

mn Mills, which proposed starting up their new - , ppecnsae ar 

] } } Mills have been reported as having 
plant Jan. ist, have been somewhat delayed on 

iccount of not receiving first shipment of looms 


| > n due time. 





Lowell Cotton Warehouse near here and prop: 
building an additional mill 





. , 7 . Georgia, Dallas. The Paulding Count ttor 
‘New York, Le Roy. The Le Roy Cotton Mills reorgia, Dallas. The Paulding County Cott: 
: on rs ‘ Manufacturing Co. is reported to double tl 
re now in full operation a 
equipment of the plant, at present 5040 spindle 
*North Carolina, Bessemer City. The Smith : : 
. : . Oe 5 feR Pee Lees Georgia, Monroe Work has been practically 
Cotton Mill Co., recently reported incorporated hed t] idit oa Wal C 
i . a : ompleted on the addition to the alton tton 
j with capital stock of $100,000, has started work on | a rian 2 : ArEO! nee 
. ; : ons . : Mill, and machinery is about to be installed 
j erection of the new mill. It is expected to have : 
4 the plant ready to start operations about May, Maine, Biddeford. The extension to Mill No 
8 with an equipment of 6,000 ring spindles, making 2 (Laconia Division) of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
3 . . ° . = 
4 20s to 30s yarns. J. A. Smith is president and _ plant is simply addition of another story to pres 
treasurer of the concern. ent building, to relieve congestion of other m: 
: . . 7 ° chinery. All contracts have been placed 
*North Carolina, Charlotte. The Mayes Mfg. : , I 
Co. expects to have their new mill in operations Maine, Saco. A new boiler house is to be built 
about March Ist, with an equipment of 17,328 in the spring by the York Manufacutring C 
ring spindles, making 4os to 80s combed single Eventually they propose housing all the boile: 
and ply yarns. used by the company in the new building. Th 
= “hin 1] al ne & ee mill 2c » in 8 - 
—_ . , . 7 y will also erect a new mill, 350 by 8o feet, 4 stories 
i *North Carolina, Fayetteville. The Victory a” : 4 ; 


Manufacturing Co. will probably start operations Massachusetts, Blackstone. The Blackstone 
n their new mill about Feb. Ist Manufacturing Co. is to make various additions t 
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the mill, increasing capacity, etc. A new 260 h. p. 
boiler will be installed. 7,000 Draper patent spin- 
dles added in the spinning department and 150 new 
looms put in. 


Massachusetts, Fall River. The Davol Mills 
are extending their system of humidifiers installed 
by the American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. Plans have been 


prepared for a new five-story and basement mill 
274 by 135 feet for the Kerr Mill. This building 
will be adjacent to the present plant and will have 


an equipment of about 70,000 spindles. A number 
of other changes will be made. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. The Boott Mills are 
to increase the capital stock to $1,000,000 for pur- 
pose of increasing plant. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. Plans have been 
prepared for an addition of a new weave mill for 
the Grinnel! Mills. 


*New Hampshire, Nashua. The Nashua Manu- 
facturing Co. has installed 106 new looms in the 


new addition recently completed. 
*North Carolina, Cornelius. The Cornelius 
Cotton Mills advise us that they expect to put in 


a finishing plant some time during the year for 
purpose of finishing their production of ginghams. 


*North Carolina, Fayetteville. The Tolar, Hart 
& Holt Mill will install 1,368 new spindles in the 
mill in March. Although an addition is contem- 
plated, they have not yet decided upon details. 


*North Carolina, Graham. The Sidney Cotton 
Mills will start on full time February 1st. A new 
spinning plant has recently been added. 


North Carolina, Greensboro. The Pomona 
Cotton Mfg. Co. is to be enlarged and contracts 
have been placed for the additional machinery. 


*North Carolina, McAdenville. Work is nearing 
completion on the new addition to the McAden 
Mills and the plant will be ready for occupancy 
within a short time. Plant is operated by elec- 
tricity. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Stenton Mills 
Co. is installing additional looms for weaving 
tapes. 


Rhode Island, Manville. The Manville Com- 
pany will install a new 2,000 h. p. engine in the 
Social Mill. 


*South Carolina, Anderson. The Toxaway 
Mills are installing the additional machinery (about 
5,000 spindles and 125 looms) in the plant. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. The Brandon Mill 
has equipped the plant with electricity. 


*South Carolina, Charleston. The Royal Bag 
& Yarn Mfg. Co., reported to increase capacity 
of the plant, will put in 2,500 new spindles, with 
necessary card room machinery, for which all con- 
tracts have been placed. 


South Carolina, Rock Hill. The Aragon Cot- 
ton Mills have contracted for the entire equip- 
ment of their mill with the American Moistening 
Co.’s system of humidifiers. 


*Texas, Waxahachie. Work is nearly complete 
on the additions at the Waxahachie Cotton Mills. 
The weaving will be done in the old building while 
the new one will be used for the spinning, etc. A 
new warehouse will also be built. 


Mills Starting Up. 

*Alabama, Eufaula. Arrangements have been 
made whereby the Chewalla Cotton Mills, which 
have been closed for a few months, will resume 
operations. B. B. McKenzie will have charge. 


*Tennessee, Trenton. Operations have been 
started in the Trenton Cotton Mills, now making 
yarns. 

OO —--— 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The New Jersey Spinning 
Company has been organized for purpose of spin- 
ning worsted yarns (French system). 


*Rhode Island, Providence. Work will soon 
start on erection of a new mill, at Olneyville, for 
Herman Waterhouse. A new company, known as 
the Waterhouse Worsted Co., will operate same. 
The main building will be 200 by 60 feet, three 
stories, with a three-story ell, 158 by 48 feet, and 
a one-story building, 125 by 55 feet, for wet finish- 
ing and dry room. About 100 looms will be in- 
stalled. 


*Rhode Island, Wickford. A new company, 
name of which has not yet been announced, will be 
organized to operate the Wickford Mills, making 
fine worsteds. William H. Parr will be president, 
superintendent and boss dyer of the new com- 
pany; Mark Hough (of the Enterprise Dye 
Works), Woonsocket, secretary, and Edwin C. 
Gammage, formerly with the Perseverance Wor- 
sted Co., treasurer, general manager and de- 
signer. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Rockville. The New England 
Manufacturing Company has completed a new dye 
house. 


*Illinois, Lacon. Work has been started on 
erection of an addition to John Grieves Sons’ mill. 
They will install 24 new looms and 6 sets cards, 
which will give the plant a total of 11 sets cards 
and 44 looms. New addition is expected to be 
completed about July rst. Mill makes meltons, 
thibets, etc. 


*Maine, Sanford. Jagger Bros. will remove 
their present plant to the new mill under way at 
South Sanford as soon as building is completed. 
They expect to be located in their new quarters 
by the end of March. 


*Massachusetts, Middleboro. The Nemasket 
Mills, reported having ordered 70 new looms to be 
installed in the plant, advise us that these are not 
additional, but will replace old looms. 


Massachusetts, North Bellingham. The Charles 
River Woolen Company has recently installed 50 
new looms and 5 new fulling mills. No. 3 mih 
has been overhauled and put in operation. 
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Massachusetts, Saxonville. The Saxonville 
Mills are installing 10 new Crompton & Knowles 
blanket looms. 


*Massachusetts, West Millbury. The Millbury 
Worsted Co. advises us that they are adding 12 
new looms, making a total of 30 in the plant. 


“Michigan, Sault Ste Marie. The Soo Woolen 
Mills have started work on erection of their new 
mill. which will be about 100 by 8o feet, three 
stories high. A bridge will be built connecting 
the two mills. 


New Jersey, Camden. The B. F. Boyer Co. has 
removed to their new mill at River Ave. and 
Marlton St. and have already started up a large 
part of the machinery. 


*New Jersey, Camden. The Highland Worsted 
Mills. reported to build an addition to the plant, 
will install 20 spinning frames averaging about 
4,000 spindles. 

*New York, Amsterdam. The Mohawk Mills 
have completed their new tapestry and velvet mill 
and have installed about 60 per cent. of their ma- 


chinery. This building is 300 by 80 feet, five 
stories, brick. 
New York, Little Falls. Charles W. Becker 


is building an addition to his shoddy plant which 
will give him 15,000 additional feet of needed space. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. S. B. & B. W. 
Fleicher, manufacturers of braids and woolen and 
worsted yarns, with mills in Manayunk and 25th 
and Hamilton Sts., has recently purchased the 
properties at 2456 to 2608 Callowhill St., the en- 
tire lot measuring 171 feet 6 inches by 278 feet 
1 1/8 inches on which are one four-story, one 
three-story and one two-story factory, a two-story 
engine and boiler house and two-story stable, for 
the sum of $60,000. The firm has been using the 
buildings for the past few years as warehouses. 


*Pennsylvania, West Conshohocken. We have 
been advised by the Merion Worsted Mills that 
they expect to rebuild their plant as soon as pos- 
sible, but what additional buildings, if any, are to 
be erected, they are not quite ready to state. 


Rhode Island, Oakland. The Oakland Worsted 
Co. is about to install a new 125 h. p. tubular boiler 
in the plant. 


Rhode Island, Providence. Foundations have 
been completed for a 3 story warehouse to be 
built, 120 by 80 feet, brick, for the Weybosset 
Mills. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Lafayette 
Worsted Co. has started installing 12 new wor- 
sted twisters. Additional help will also be em- 
ployed. 





Mills Starting Up. 

*Massachusetts, Athol. Edward S. Handy, 
whose satinet plant was recently destroyed by fire, 
is making arrangements to resume business in the 
old Partridge factory at Partridgeville. 


*Massachusetts, Charlton City. Akers & Taylor 


have started operations in full at their mill and 
are making tourist cloakings. 
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Massachusetts, Uxbridge. Operations have been 
resumed in the Hecla Mill of the American Woolen 
Co., closed for about six weeks. 


*New York, Seneca Falls. The Seneca Falls 
Woolen Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $125,000 and will operate plant at this 
place, equipped with 9 sets cards and 40 looms 
Robert G. Henderson is president of the com- 
pany and superintendent and Thomas W. Pollard, 
reasurer. Plant is equipped with a dye house 
Product will be sold by Vietor, Achelis & Co., New 
Tork. 7 


Mills Shutting Down. 
Minnesota, Delanco. The woolen 
place has been closed for a short time. 


mill at thi 


——___4___ 


For Knitting Mill News, see Knitting Department 
—_—_—_————._.__.¢ 


SILK. 





New Mills. 


*New York, Gloversvill: Work has been about 
completed on the new five-story brick mill, 90 by 
30 teet, for Wm. Lefi & Co., for manufacturing 
silk cloth used in men’s and ladies’ silk gloves and 
lining. The second floor will contain the offices in 
front with weaving department in the back The 
third floor in front will be the making room and 
the back for dining room for the operatives. The 
fourth and fifth floors will be used cutting 
rooms and for storage purposes. 


as 


Washington, Seattle. The Seattle Silk Manufac- 
turing Co. is to be incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000 tor purpose of operating a silk mill 
They will remove the looms at Bellingham to this 
place. Moncrieffe Cameron, of the German- 
American Knitting Co., will be president of the 
new concern and Henry A. Bammert, treasurer. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, South Manchester. Cheney Bros.’ 


new dye house will soan be ready to start opera- 
tions 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. The Windham Silk 
Company 1s having plans prepared for a new silk 
mill, the dimensions of which will be 280 by 60 
feet, three stories, brick. 


*New Jersey, Burlington. The Bachmann Braid 
Mfg. Co. will remove to this place from their plant 
at Philadelphia, April rst. The present equipment 
of 60 braiding machines will be increased to 266 
at new location. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Migel & Blum have 
taken the second floor of Van Ness Bros.’ new 
building and will install 29 new ribbon looms and 
other machinery. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Repairs have been 
started on Henry Doherty’s mill, recently damaged 
by fire and plant made ready for occupancy. 
Operations will be resumed as soon as possible. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Harry C. Nightingale, 
Paterson Mill Supply Co., ha 
ointed receiver for the Joseph White Silk 


New Jersey, Paterson. George Schmidt of New 
York has been appointed receiver for William 
Hamilton, silk manufacturer at this place 


pany’s lhabuilitic are stated to be 


New York, Milton. A petition in bankruptcy 


has been filed against Henry H. Bell’s Sons 
Company by Einstein, Townsend & Guitermar 


++ 9 


orneys tor some of the creditors 


al 
Wilkinson has been appointed receive: 


I 


$10,500 


Mexico, Orizaba. Among the sufferers 
burning of the mill buildings at Orizaba 
Robert Schaellibaum Co. of Providence. R 
Some of this firm’s patent grids had arrived a 
were to be installed, being placed meanwhiie 
the stores which were burned. As the terms 
vhich this company supply their grids ar: 


to a thirty days’ trial, the loss falls on them 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Paterson Silk Mills 
have been badly damaged by fire, which started 
in the drying room. 


Rhode Island, Auburn. The A. A. A. Spool 
& Winding Company's weave plant has beer 
stroyed by fire 

—<___g—___.___ 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


*Alabama, Eufaula. It is reported th 
Chewalla Cotton Mills are to be sold. 


Arkansas, Little Rock It is reported that 
Philadelphia parties are interested in establishing 
a cotton mill here, also Chicago parties in the lo 
‘ation of a dye plant. 

Connecticut, Greenwich. The Converting ( 
pany has been organized with capital stock $5 
ooo. Joseph H. Wright (New York), Wm. W. 
Farish (Montclair, N. J.), and Geo. A. Stafford 
Greenwich), are among those interested 


Connecticut, Meriden. The New England B: 
Co. and the Connecticut Braid Co., the latter re 
cently organized, have combined and will be ope: 
ated as the New England Braid Co. The capital 
stock is placed at $50,000. M. Cherniack is presi- 
dent; W. F. Fritz, vice president; E. F. Fritz, sec 
reatry and H. Frank, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 


Connecticut, South Coventry. The Washburn 
Silk Co. is operating a plant of 5,000 spindles o1 
commission throwing. Company is capitalized 
$16,000; H. K. Washburn is president and treas 
urer of the company and N. H. Washburn, super 
intendent 
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Athens. The Southern Manufacturing 
as contemplating doubling capacity 
not yet decided upon the exten 


closed for the past two months. 
woolens will be m 


\ high grade 


ide 


*“Massachusetts, Worcester. The Williams Mill 
; . ‘ at this place has been purchase yharles N 
he Pepperell Mfg. Co. ha dion P ( as been pur ha ed by Charle N. 
ao ie Mee Te vitl routy of Spencer. Mr. Prouty has also purchase: 

a large ord or 1 ers with 1e er 11 1 _- 
Moist . Boston, Ma the Buffumville Mill at Buffumville, Mass. It is 

n loistenn »., Boston, Mass oe 
, stated that a company will be organized and the 


\fassachusetts, Blackstone. It 1 mills put in operation by spring. 


is reported that 
American Woolen Co. contemplates building 
plant here for purpose ¢ 


Saranac Mill 


I apie ; *Mississippi, Aberdeen lhe Business Leagu 
ff furnishing yarns to 1.. ; 1 
: has been erroneously reported as interested 
establishing a cotton mill h 
Massachusetts, Concord Junction. The Strath Mississippi 
am - 4 SSiSSIp > 
re Worsted Mill 


Senatobia It 
incorporated with capital stock 
3150.000 re operating lant 


is reported that the 
: : Tate County Cotton Mills have been ine: 
nt formerly known as : aed 


1 itl a ta st ck Oo! $100.000 ror purposs 
pment ot I narrow and se BS: 1 
. { ario Kin cott voods 

ompany; James D .. 


gent and buyet 
aie SoM 


e 
ere 


uct, men’ 


about 4 000 


New Hampshit 


i e 


Mfg. Co. have plac« 
midifving Sy stem 


New Y¢ rk Ci 


y Textile 
rporated with capita! 


of manufacturin; 
| t all lam x able *< rs robe S etc 
humidifier é J a . Ma ak and William |] 
oned as inter » 
Massachusetts 


chusetts Cot- : inst r 
Mills hav - for humidi- Sele ee eee Burl agron The Bachmann Bra 
: : Bacton. anufacturing Co., Philadelphia, has purcha 
y formerly operated by the Burlinet 
Knitting Mill and_ will 
Operatio1 : E 


tts. Methuen. The Tremont Worsted 
mpany has been 


~ : ] 17 
>100,000 and Will 


remove plant t 


ire expected to st 


» Same 
incorporated with capital stock 
continue plant now operating New Jersey, Edgewater. D. A. Higgins 

me. Simeon Gaunt is president of | president and treasurer of D. A. Higgins & Co. 
‘ompany and Alfred C. Gaunt, recently incorporated to take over business of D 
Massachusetts, New Bedford. The Page Manu- “--"igeims. W. A. Frerichs 
facturing Co., John W. 


irt mn 


treasurer 


is secretary of the 
a ial od. Ae company, and W. C. Frerichs, superintendent 
© es reas rer, S S . 1 . 
2 ee : ; ees a. ake [his plant has capacity of 
placed a_ large rder for humidifiers with t 


1f 10,000 Ibs woolen 
American Moistent 


‘ vorsted yarn per day. 
1g Company, Boston, Mass. ed yarn pet ‘? 
‘ ee ; New Jersey, Jet 
Massachusetts, Newburyport The Victor F Se . ' a 
as atl reported taken over by a new co! ., a copartnership between Charles Vol 
will “i vib: Scie ah j } ali f h David Long, has been dissolved 
ve operated under the name of the ae 
. a MGI P. T. Jack f | — lisposed of his interest in the concern to M1 
otton Mills. Jac pote Bn “De ’  Volkle, who will continue the plant under name « 
r surer of the comp and 1S , . 41: . 
Pees . a = oar the Manhattan Mfg. Co. This rib 
agent : ; 
ssachusetts, Nortl dams It is reported 
irrangements have been completed and that : ee 
w company wiil be incorporated to operate 


Windsor Print Works ing worsted yi 


sey City. The Manhattan Mi 


ixie an 


Mr. Long ha 


a 


| hay al juipment f 50.000 spin 
Uxbridge Operations wi | soon ll < ~k . = 6 j 


uct de 


Stanley Woolen Co.’ Bahnsen 
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Dressler, vi 
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president; R. Kleinjung, secretary and general 
manager. Product will be sold direct. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Post & Sheldon 
Corp. (Slatington, Pa.), contemplates returning to 
this city and have taken floor space in mill on Elli- 
son Street. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The machinery of the 
Banner Silk Co.’s plant, recently in hands of V. 
Fiske Wilcox, receiver, has been sold to Hoffman 
& Hoos, and will be taken by them to their mill 
at West New York, N. J. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The plant operated by 
Paul Landau, which was to have been sold by the 
sheriff, is now in the hands of a receiver. 


New Jersey, West Hoboken. Max Fix has pur- 
chased Jacob Haas’ interest in the firm of Haas 
& Ufert and the firm will be continued as Fix & 
Ufert. 


New Jersey, West New York. Hoffman & Maas 
are operating a plant at this place with equipment 
of 110 looms, making broad silks. Produce is sold 
direct. 


New York, Brooklyn. P. Schleifer is operating 
the Manhattan Knitting Mills on high grade 
sweaters, blouses, norfolks and Buster Browns 
with 4 knitting and 5 sewing machines at 200 
Meserole St. Reports a good business. 


New York, New York. The American Silk Co. 
is a new concern to be incorporated with capital 
stock of $22,500,000 and will take over a number 
of large silk concerns, upon which options are 
now held by H. W. Bennett & Co., (20 Broad 
Street.) Among the large concerns interested in 
the new combination is the York Silk Manufac- 
turing Co. 


New York, New York. The Wierty Silk Mfg. 
Co. has been reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $15,000. Abraham Cohn, Charles Wierty 
and George Cohn are the incorporators. 


New York, New York. The Kluge Weaving Co. 
is reported as having purchased property at West 
New York, upon which they will erect a large 
mill. 


New York, Schaghticoke. The Schaghticoke 
Mills Co.’s plant is in the hands of C. H. Tolhurst 
and C. P. Roy, receivers. Nothing definite can be 
said at this time regarding the plant. 


New York, Skaneateles Falls. The Waterbury 
Felt Company has been reported incorporated with 
capital stock of $100,000. The machinery formerly 
operated by the Mohawk Valley Felt Co. at Frank- 
fort has been purchased. H. T. Waterbury (Oris 
kany), Geo. L. Bradford (Utica), and James E 
Ratchford (Syracuse) are mentioned as interested. 


New York, Waterford. Charles C. Ormsby and 
Thomas F. Morris are reported interested in 
establishing a mercerized silk mill in the building 
formerly occupied by the Clyde Knitting Mill. 


North Carolina, Bessemer City. At meeting of 
the directors of the Vermont Mills, J. J. Ormand 
was elected treasurer, succeeding S. J. Durham. 


North Carolina, Bessemer City. At meeting of 
the directors of the Whetstone Cotton Mills Co., 














Dr. D. A. Garrison was elected president and J. 


J. Ormand, treasurer, to succeed S. J. Durham, re- 
signed. 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Mecklenberg 
Manufacturing Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $250,000. 


North Carolina, Clayton. E. L. Hinton and 
associates propose organizing a company to build 
a cotton mill at this place. 


*North Carolina, Concord. The Magnolia Cot- 
ton Mills Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $25,000 and will take over the mills 
operated by J. M. Odell, continuing manufacture 
of cotton yarns and bed spreads. J. M. Odell is 
president of the new company and Fred C. Odell, 
treasurer and buyer. Plant has a total of 3,800 
ring spindles and 40 Jacquard looms. 


“North Carolina, Cornelius. The Gem Yarn 
Mills have been reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $75,000, of which about $22,800 has been 
subscribed. J. B. Cornelius and C. A. Sherrill are 
imong those mentioned as interested. 


North Carolina, Davidson. A meeting of the 
stockholders of the Linden Cotton Mill will be held 
Jan. 14th. It is stated that important business 
matters will be considered 


North Carolina, Fayetteville. The Victory Man- 
ufacturing Co. has placed their order for humidi- 
fiers with the American Moistening Co., Boston. 


Mass. 


North Carolina, Monroe. Work is reported to 
start shortly on the erection of a new mill for the 
Icemorlee Cotton Mills. 


*North Carolina, Raleigh. Wm. H. Williamson 
is president and treasurer of the Pilot Cotton Mills 
Co., recently reported incorporated with capital 
stock of $500,000 to succeed Jas. N. & W. H. Wil- 
liamson. N. T. Bacon is superintendent of this 
plant. The mill is run on colored shirtings, cham- 
brays, etc., and equipped with 7,710 ring spindles 
and 325 loomts. 


North Carolina, Raleigh. The Pilot Cotton 
Mills Company has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000 to continue the plant operated as 
the Pilot Cotton Mills, J. N. & W. H. Williamson, 
proprietors. 


Pennsylvania, Clearfield. It is reported that 
local capitalists connected with the Board of Trade 
are interested in the establishment of a silk mill 
at this place. $20,000 has been reported sub- 
scribed. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter has been 
asked for C. H. Masland & Sons, with the follow- 
ing incorporators: Chas. H. Masland, Maurice E. 
Masland, Frank E. Masland, Chas. W. Masland 
and J. Wesley Masland. This company operates 
one of the largest carpet and rug manufacturing 
plants in this city and is located at Amber, West- 
moreland and Collins Sts. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. David S. Brown and 
Crosby M. Brown, trading as Crosby M. Brown 
& Co., proprietors of the Coaquanock Mills, 69th 
St. and Haverford Ave.. in which they manufac- 


tured woolen goods with 6 sets and 120 looms, 
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have recently notified the trade that the firm has 
been dissolved on account of the death of Crosby 
M. Brown and that the business, in the future, will 
be carried on by David S. Brown and J. Morton 
Brown under the name of David S. Brown & Son. 


Pennsylvania, York. The York Silk Manufac- 
turing Co. is reported to take over the Monarch 
Silk Co.’s plant. This is said to be the start of a 
project to get the various mills of the York Silk 
Mfg. Co. under control of the American Silk Com- 
pany, a new corporation 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The plant of the 
James Brown Machine Co., formerly builders of 
textile machinery, is to be sold at auction with 
the contents on January 3!st. 


Rhode Island, Thornton. Harry Hartley & Co.. 
Inc., has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$500,000 and will continue operating the plant of 
which Mr. Hartley has hitherto been sole pro- 
prietor. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Desurmont & Co., 
of Tourcoing, France, are reported to be the new 
company to establish a worsted mill at this place. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Colchis Mill, 
owned by the Glenark Knitting Company, has 
been reported sold, but the names of parties in- 
terested have not been officially made public. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Colchis Mill, 
owned by the Glenark Knitting Co., has been sold 
to the Woonsocket Worsted Mills. 


South Carolina, Blacksburg. It is reported that 
a project is under way for erecting a new cotton 
mill at this place, using the latest improved ma- 
chinery. 


South Carolina, Cowpens. The Ora Manufac- 
turing Company is reported to be incorporated 
with capital stock of $30,000 for erecting a new 
cotton mill Among those mentioned as inter- 
ested are S. B. Wilkins, W. L. Jenkins, W. E. 
Patton and W. Y. Wilkins. 


South Carolina, Gaffney. J. L. Daniels is re- 
ported interested in organizing a new company for 
establishing a mill to produce bagging, cloth, 
paper, etc., from cotton stalks 


South Carolina, Goldville. The Banna Manufac- 
turing Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $75.000 to operate the Banna Cotton Mills. 
Geo. M. Wright (Union) and J. P. Mathews (Co- 
lumbia) are mentioned as interested in the new 
organization 
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South Carolina, Greenville. The Greenville 
Cotton Mills Co., which have been reported in- 
corporated with capital stock of $20,000 is not a 
company to build and manufacture. They will sell 
job factory products generally. ' 


*Tennessee, Jackson. The Jackson Woolen 
Mills, which have rebuilt their plant destroyed by 
fire, will increase the capital stock from $60,000 to 
$100,000 


Tennessee, Harms. It is reported that $50,000 
has been subscribed toward a cotton mill proposed 
at this place. 

*Texas, Abilene. We have been advised that 
while no company has been organized to establish 
mill at this place, that two different plans are in 
contemplation. One is by W. H. McGoldrick and 
associates, embodying a $400,000 plant; the other 
by local parties figuring on a $150,000 plant. 


Texas, Austin. Philip Jones, of Tyler, is re 
ported interested in organizing a company with 
capital stock of $100,000 to build a cotton mill here. 


Texas, Bonham. The Bonham Cotton Mills are 
reported considering making additions of machin- 
ery, etc., to the plant. 


Texas, Hillsboro. The Hillsboro Cotton Mills 
are reported as making preparations to make ex- 
tensive improvements to the plant, including in- 
stallation of additional machinery. 


Texas, Sinton. It is reported that Charles P. 
Taft of New York City is interested in a project 
for establishing a cotton mill at this place. 


*Vermont, Bridgewater. D. W. Farnsworth, of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, is president 
of the Bridgewater Woolen Co., recently reported 
incorporated and to continue the plant operated 
by F. S. Mackenzie. Harold M. Stevens, Portland, 
Me., is treasurer and manager. 


*Wisconsin, Eau Claire. O. H. Ingram is presi- 

dent of the Eau Claire Linen Mill Co., capitalized 
at $50,000, a reorganization of the old company. 
C. A. Chamberlin is treasurer of the company and 
Jno. C. Cady, agent and buyer. This plant is 
equipped with 52 looms and 336 flax spindles for 
making linen crash and Turkish toweling. 
Seattle. The Yule Spinning & 
Twine Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000 by Watson Allen 
Roy Kinnear and L. Frank Brown. 


Washington, 


Personals. 


John Crowther, formerly superintendent of the 
Allen Mills, Rochester, N. Y., has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Wakefield Mfg. Com- 
pany, Wakefield, R. I., succeeding Firth Rollison, 
who resigned to accept a position at the Paton 
Mfg. Company, Sherbrook, Canada. 


Everett Jones, overseer of dressing and spooling 
at the Peacedale Mfg. Company, Peacedale, R. I., 
has resigned. 


Archibald W. Scott, who resigned his position 
with the Plainfield Woolen Company, Central Vil- 
lage, Conn., has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent for Edward T. Steel & Company, Key- 
stone Woolen Mills, Bristol, Pa. 


Geo. W. Dowding, overseer of weaving for the 
Hockanum Company, Rockville, Conn., has sev- 
ered his connection with that firm after fifteen 
vears of valuable service. 
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Manion has been appointed overseer of 
1 


ng department of the Stevens Mill, Fall 


M Owen Lynch, head clerk in the 
é f the Stevens Mill, has been assigned the 
c] ng mill supplies. 


1 





( 4 resigned his position as 

e1 ng- department, Pocasset 
I R 

I \. Trask, superintendent of the spinning 


Chase Cotton Mills, Fall River, Mass., 





be appointed manager of the Chace No. 3 
S f the 1 n plant, Burlington, Vt 
is includes the management of the weaving mill 
Lower Pine Street Mill and the spinning 
Mill St 

F. Bentley has accepted a position: with 
Quanse Spinning Mill New Bedford, 
Hi nnected with the Bennett Mills 

nde le 1 é {i the Bennett 

ne the 4 umb Spinnin 
t M Ben vy wi ppo ited 

nd ig both nliis He 
ty nanager of both con- 

it ie hands elve 

inte t nd 
( t y ( 2 ¢ t 








) t supe t ent for th 
\ Mig. Company, East Rochesté 
oe esigned his position to accept a similar 
th tl Eva e Woolen Mills, Evansvill 
i 1 uccessor at the Cocheco Woolen Mfg 
H. H. Hart of the Meriden Woolen 
\ n c: mn 

) Swe is pte the positio1 
p ig and twisting for the 
ston Mig. ( impany, lanl Mass., Albert I 

sionied 

rth Rollison, the retiring superintendent of 
Wakefield Mills, Wakefield, R. I., was pre- 
nted with a diamond ring by the help employed 
Connelly, boss finisher, in behalf of th 
nade the p sentation speech. Mr 


1 


n was well liked by the help in the mill and 


is sret at his departure. Mr. Rollison 
ked e donor nd assured them that the 
t existing between them and himself would 
be fondly cherished in his memory. John 

( vtl who is to take Mr. Rollison’s plac« 

ew duties about February Ist 

R rmerly stant superintend 
( tl Indian Spring Woolen 


Madison, Me., has : 


verintendent ie Some ¢ \Vorste 

M n, M 

Smith, oversee of weaving for C. A 
& ( ipany, Uxbridge, Mass., h resign¢ 

S } yrmer overt finish 





has resigned and returned to his home in Hins 


dale, Mass. 


John H. Johnson, who held the position as over 
seer of spinning for the Oakland Mfg. Company 
Oakland, Me., has again re-entered the employ o 
this company as overseer of spinning. 


D. G. McLaren, superintendent for the Grand 
Rapids Underwear Company, Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich., has resigned. 


F. A. Marble, who has been with Strong Hewitt 
Company of North Adams, Mass., for several 
years, will have charge of the office of the new 
Central Worsted Company of Central Village, 
Conn., January Ist 


Ernest Hill, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Dawson Mig. Company, Holden, Mass., has ac 


cepted a position as overseer of spinning at tl 
Saxtons River Woolen Mills, Saxtons River, Vt 


Samuel Fost, overseer of beaming at the Fall 
Company’s Mill, Norwich, Conn., has resigned 
Taylor, overseer of dyeing for this con 


pany, has also tendered his resignation 





; Thomas, overseer of weaving at the 
Peacedale Mfg. Company, Peacedale, R. I., has 


tendered his resignation to take 











Broadhead has succeeded Archibald W 
superintendent of the Plainfield Woole1 

Central Village, Conn. He 
held the position as designer at this mill 


ormerly 





fred Stokes has accepted the position as over 
r of weaving for C. A. Root & Company, U 
bridge, Mass. He was formerly employed at th 


Farwell Worsted Mills, Central Falls, R. 1 
Arthur Corey, overseer of weaving at the Hud 
son Blanket Mills, Hudson, Mass., has decided to 


remain with this company. 


John A. Conant retires as superintendent of the 
throwing department of the Holland Silk Mills 
Norwich, Conn. He is to be succeeded: by his 
son, J. Bforine Conant, who has had charge of 
the doubling department. Mr. Conant is one of 
the oldest silk manufacturers in New England, his 
connection with this industry dating back to 1844 


\lfred Zeigler has resigned his position with th: 
Peacedale Mfg. Company and taken one as de- 
signer with the Oregon City Mfg. Company, Ore- 
gon City, Ore 


James McPherson, overseer of dyeing for the 


Upson Morton Company, Thompsonville, Conn., 
has resigned 





J. M. Wheaton, overseer of weaving at Nashua 
N. H., has resigned and accepted a position at th 
igton Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Geo. R. Race, superintendent and manager of 
the woolen mills of Edward T. Steel & Company 
Bristol, Pa., has resigned and was presented witl 
a silver loving cup by the help employed in th 
mill lhe presentation was made by Den Gueri1 
the oldest employe ; 

C. H. Clifford, overseer of spinning at the Oak 
land Mfg. Company, Oakland, Me., has resigned 
and accepted a position at Plainville, Conn. 
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Edward Lee has accepted the position as over- 
seer of reeling and spooling for the Anchor Mills, 
Harrisville, R. I. He was formerly engaged at 
Providence. 


Thos. Buchan has accepted the position as over 
seer Of spinning at the Cochrane Mfg. Co., East 
Dedham, Mass. He was formerly employed as 
yverseer of spinning at Robert Blaikie Company, 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


Wm. Pendergast has 
carder for the Scrantic 


engaged as boss 


Hampton, Mass 


been 


Mills, 


Eugene Herring of Greenville, S. C.. 
W. G. West as overseer of weaving at the Abing- 


don Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 


Elmer FE. Stevens has accepted the position as 
overseer of the singeing department for the Mar- 
tin Dye Works, a new concern that is to start Jan 
uary 21st at Bridgeton, N. J. 


succeeds 


M. O'Donnell, overseer of dyeing for 
& Son’s Mill at Saugus, Mass., has re- 


Edward 


inspector at the Indian 
has accepted a position at 


James McGowan, cloth 
Spring Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me. 


Robert E. Reynolds has again re-entered the 
employ of the Merchant’s Woolen Mill, East Ded 
ham. Mass., as overseer of finishing. He was 
formerly employed by this company for a number 


of years in the same position. 


Harry Gill has accepted a position as overseer 
~ dveing for the William Park Mills. Stafford, 
Conn. He was formerly engaged at the Spring 
field Woolen Mills, Springfield, O. 


Thomas Spurr, overseer of dyeing for the Wil 
iam Park Mills, Stafford, Conn., has resigned. 


Thos. F. Crocker has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding for the Central Yarn Com- 
pany, Central Village, Conn. He was formerly 
engayed at the Glastonbury Knitting Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


S. F. Kirksey, 
sey Woolen Mills, 


president of the Slayden Kirk- 
Waco, Texas, has tendered his 
resignation after serving this firm twenty-four 
ears. He was recently re-elected president of 
he company, but declined to serve because of the 
responsibility and will retire from active 
Wm. W. Cameron was elected president 
ind the directors will be W. W. Cameron, Frank 
Kirksey, F. W. Lake and W. J. and S. W. Slayden 


Warren E. Taft of Kenosha, Wis., has accepted 

position as overseer of carding at East Brady, 
Pa. 

\. E. Forward has resigned his position as over 
eer of carding for the Johns-Manville Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Frederick S. Camp, one of the most prominent 
mill men in eastern Connecticut, and agent of the 
Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn., took his life by 
hooting January Ist. He had been ill for several 
months with Bright’s and had been de 
spondent. 


heavy 


business. 


disease 


Gardner Leighton, master mechanic for the 
nos Abbott Company’s mill at Dexter, Me., has 
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resigned and accepted a position with the Dun 
barton Mill town. 


John J. Farrell, overseer of finishing at Curtis & 
Youland Mills, Wegatchie, N. Y., has resigned 


s of the same 


James Gallup, for the past fifteen years employed 
as night watchman at the Dalton Woolen Mills 
Dalton, Mass., was found dead on the floor of thi 
card room the morning of January 2 by Joseph 
Dailey, an employe of the mill. He had evidentl, 
been dead for several hours as the last record tim: 


Frederick Harmon, overseer of finishing for the 
Merchant’s Woolen Mills, East Dedham. Mass 
has resigned to accept a position as overseer « 
finishing at the Bay State Mills, Lowell, Mass 


Edward Barker has assumed the position a 
treasurer of the Barnaby Mills, Fall River, Mass 
Harry French who has been connected with this 
mill for about twenty years as bookkeeper has 
severed his connection with this corporation 


Philip McTigue of Holyoke, Mass., ha accepte 
a position at Evansville, Ind 

W. R. Franklin of Ipasca, Texas has been 
superintendent of the Franklin Mills. 


nade 


n 
Greers, S. C 


J. H. Jack, overseer of beaming at the 
Mills, Adams, Mass., has resign 
business outside of the mill 
ed by his second hand 


Renfre 
d and will go int 
He has een succeed 


James Wade has resigned his position as ov 
seer of weaving with the Brookville Woolen Mill 
Brookville, Pa., and accepted a similar one with 
Brad 


the East y Woolen Mills, East 
Wm. J. Meanuy of North Andover, 
accepted a position as superintendent 


bard Machine Company’s Works 
Mass. 


Brady, Pa 


Mass., h 
f the Lon 
Worceste: 


Henry Blair, of Fall River, Mass., has taken a 
position with the Lowell Machine Works, Lowell 
Mass. 


Thomas Sampson, former]; 
National Felt Company at Ea 
is now connected with a 
Springfield, Mass. 


manager 


S. T. Smith & Son, manufacturers of rugs, Phils 
delphia, Pa., presented to each employee who ha 
worked for them one year or more with 


1 


a fine rug 


W. H. Spellissey has been appointed manag 
of the Philadelphia agency of the 


Jenckes Spi 
ning Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


James H. Cavanaugh, of Uxbridge, Mass., |} 
accepted a position as loom fixer at Trenton, N 

U. A. Trash, for nineteen years 
of the Winooski Cotton Mills, Winooski, Vt., h 
been appointed manager of that mill and the Bur- 
lington Cotton Mills 


superintendent 


Converse Currier has a position 
second hand in the weaving department of 
Sugar River Woolen Mills, Newport, N. H. 


Chas. A. Wyman has 
loom fixer for the 


N. H 


accepte d 


accepted a 
Devonshire Mills, 


position 
Goffs Falls 





et a Wl 


ee a 


er tenn I it 
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H. F. Wallace, of East Hampton, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as second hand in the ring spin- 
ning department at the West Boylston Mfg. 
Company, 


Robert Nichols, overseer of the finishing depart- 
ment of the Scotia Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., has 
severed his connection with that firm and ac- 
cepted a position with the Mystic Mfg. Company, 
Mystic, Conn. On his retirement he received a 
handsome book-case and a marble clock by the 
help employed in his department, the presentation 
speech being made by Mr. McMichael. 


Thomas Dugan, of the firm of Frank Dugan & 
Son, silk manufacturers of Paterson, N. J., died at 
his home January 11th in his 56th year. He had 
been in the silk business from boyhood and for 
many years was a Western representative of the 
large firm of Pilgram & Myer. 


Chas. M. Heddle, who has been holding the po- 
sition as designer for the Oakland Woolen Com- 
pany, Oakland, Me., has severed his connection 
with that firm and accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Penman Mfg. Company, St. Hya- 
cinthe, Quebec, Canada. 


H. F. Tebeau has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Gay Bros. Mill at Caven- 
dish, Vt. He was formerly employed at Oakdale, 
Mass. 


Wm. H. Clark, formerly employed at Housa- 
tonic, Mass., has-accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the Eagle Spinning Mills, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Elmer E. Stevens has accepted the position as 
overseer of bleaching for Myrick & Rice, Bridge- 
ton, N. ae 


Thomas J. Duckworth has accepted the position 
as overseer of weaving with the Atlas Linen Co., 
Meredith, N. H. He was formerly employed at 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

Sidney Rollins of Burlington, Vt., has accepted 
a position as assistant superintendent for the 
Riverside Mills, of the American Woolen Com- 
pany, at Lebanon, N. H., succeeding P. O’Keeie, 
formerly of Rockville, Conn. 


Jacob Hoexter, formerly engaged at the Lippett 
Woolen Company, at Woonsocket, R. I., has been 
engaged as assistant designer for the Robert H. 
Shaen Sons Company’s Mill at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frank Stark has been engaged as superintend- 
ent of the No. 1 Mill of the American Woolen 
Company’s plant at Moosup, Conn. 


Robert Belcher of Fall River, Mass., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the Corr 
Mills at Taunton, Mass. 


James McPherson, formerly dyer at the Bige- 
low Carpet Works, Clinton, Mass., has recently 
resigned his position at the Upson Martin Com- 
pany, Thompsonville, Conn. 


Wm. H. Duffy, overseer of the spooling depart- 
ment at the Iron Works No. 6 Mill, Fall River, 
Mass., has resigned after fifteen years of continu- 
ous service. 


Richard F. Moore has accepted a position at 


the Upson Martin Company, Thompsonville, 
Conn., as overseer of dyeing. 


John E. Daley, overseer of weaving for the 
Hopewell Mig. Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
resigned after two years of service with this com- 
pany. 


John Lavallie has accepted a position as second 
hand in the ring spinning department of the 
Fletcher Mig. Company, Providence, R. I. 


Benjamin Robinson of Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
taken charge of the finishing for the National Felt 
Company, East Hampton, Mass. 


Frank P. Morrison has secured a position as 
overseer of the cloth room for the Hill Mfg. Com- 
pany, Lewiston, Me. 


Fred Throp has resigned his position with the 
Allen Woolen Mills of Rochester and returned to 
the Allentown Woolen Company of Bellville, 
m4. 


Wm. A. Tierney has been elected president and 
S. A. Moore, secretary, of the William Moore 
Knitting Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Walter Lancaster, formerly cashier of the Paco- 
let Mfg. Company of Spartansburg, S. C., is now 
treasurer of the Crescent Mfg. Company of that 
city. 

V. T. Barber, formerly superintendent of the 
Slater Cotton Company, Pawtucket, R. I., is tak- 
ing charge of the Conanicut Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., during the illness of C. E. Lindsley. 


Lowell R. Breslin has been appointed general 
manager of the mills of the Ormsby Textile Com- 
pany, Waterford, N. Y. 


Harvey S. Green has retired from the knit 
goods firm of Geo. H. McDowell & Company, 
owners of the Cascade Mills, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Chas. H. Lindloff, for many years president of 
the Bennington Knitting Company, but more re- 
cently assistant superintendent for the Alpha Knit- 
ting Mill, Schenectady, N. Y., has resigned and 
returned to his home in Bennington. 


Ernest Howe has accepted the position as loom 
fixer for the Oneko Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


James Levins, recently overseer of weaving for 
T. F. Mullen, Stafford Springs, Conn., has ac- 
cepted the position as overseer of weaving for the 
Bound Brook Woolen Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. 


John Curren has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning for the Meriden Woolen Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn., succeeding Thomas B. 
Odell. 

Chas. E. Rothwell has resigned his position with 
the Nonotuck Silk Company, North Hampton, 
Mass., and will take a position as overseer of the 
stretching room in a mill at Putnam, Conn. 


Robert Mowatt has accepted a position as over- 
seer in the cloth room of a mill at Macon, Ga. He 
was formerly employed at the York Mills, Bidde- 
ford, Me. 


Geo. Pettengill, overseer of finishing at the 
James J. Regan Mfg. Company, Rockville, Conn., 
has resigned. 
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Albion E. Gregory, overseer of weaving at the 
Salmon Falls Mfg. Company, Salmon Falls, N. H., 
for the past two years, has resigned his position 
and accepted a position at Lowell, Mass. 


J. A. Code has accepted a position as overseer 
of carding at the No. 4 Mill, West Warren, Mass. 


A. S. Levins has resigned his position as boss 
weaver with the Holbrook Cotton Mills, Millbury, 
Mass., and accepted a position with the Stevens 
Mfg. Company, Fall River, Mass. 


Robert B. Scott of Hyde Park, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as overseer of weaving at the 
Hartford Woolen Company, Hartford, Vt. 


Robert Brewn, overseer of carding at the Bris- 
tol Mfg. Company, Plainville, Conn., has re- 
signed. 

J. Clifford, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Oakland Woolen Mills, Oakland, Me., is now in 
charge of the spinning at the Bristol Mfg. Com- 
pany, Plainville, Conn. 

David King of Rochdale, Mass., has accepted a 
position in charge of the picking room at the 
Wachusett Mills, Worcester, Mass. 


Chas. Cobbett, overseer of carding at the Atlas 
Linen Company, Meredith, N. H., has resigned 
and accepted a position at Tilton, N. H. 


J. H. Cardow has resigned his position with the 
Ingram Yarn & Dyeing Company, Astoria, N. Y. 


James Bouley, overseer of carding at the Beaver 
Brook Mills, Collinsville, Mass., has resigned and 
been succeeded by John Wicks, formerly employed 
at C. B. Alling’s Mill, Derby, Conn. 


F. G. Cuttle has resigned his position as super- 
intendent of the dyeing and finishing department 
of the Mankato Mills Company, Mankato, Minn., 
to become one of the incorporators of the Mid- 
land Knit Goods Company. He will act as vice- 
president, C. F. Ford. president, and Harris Volk, 
secretary and treasurer, capital stock, $15,000. 


Horace G. Holt, for a number of years wool 
sorter at the mills at Rockville, Conn., died at his 
home in that city Saturday, January 19, in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

Geo. W. C. Dowding, overseer of weaving for 
the Hockanum Company’s Mill, Rockville, Conn., 
has accepted a position as overseer of- weaving for 
the Rhode Island Worsted Company’s new mill 
at Stafford Springs, Conn. 

M. Abbott has resigned his position as overseer 
of weaving at North Hartland, Vt. 


James G. Dooley, for several months foreman of 
the dye house of the Wilton Woolen Mills, has 
resigned to accept a position in a Massachusetts 
mill. 

Edmond Buckley, overseer of the No. 2 weav- 
ing department of the Waumpanoag Mills, Fall 
River, Mass., has severed his connection with that 
company. At the close of the working hour, he 
was summoned to a corner of the room, where 
in the presence of his employes, he was presented 
with a solid gold watch of a beautiful pattern. 
In the evening, the guests assembled at Mr. Buck- 
ley’s home, where piano solos were rendered by 
Mrs. Buckley and James Finn. 


PERSONALS 
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President L. L. Lampton of the Magnolia Cot- 
ton Mills, Magnolia, Miss., has appointed Harry 
Moore of Wesson, Miss., to the position as super- 
intendent, succeeding E. A. Hall, who resigned. 
Mr. Hall has accepted a position as superintendent 
and general manager of the mill at Itasca, Texas. 


Edward Ellingsworth, formerly employed at 
W est Buxton, Me., has accepted a position at the 
Robinson’s Woolen Mill, South Windham, Me. 


Jos. Berger has accepted a position as overseer 
of finishing for the Avalon Knitwear Company, 


Utica, N. Y. 
Victor Bartlett has accepted the position as 


overseer of finishing for the Beacon Mfg. Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Mass. 


R. G. Henderson, superintendent of the Talcott 
Bros.’ Mill at Talcottville, Conn., has closed his 
services with this company to take up the manage- 
ment and superintendency of the Seneca Woolen 
Mills, Seneca Falls, N. Y. His successor has not 
as yet been appointed. 


Geo. Garlick of Fall River, Mass., has accepted 
a position as boss carder at the Hebron Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hebronville. Mass. 


Wilierd Casey has severed his connection with 
the Slatersville Rleachery and accepted a position 
in the dye house of the Forestdale Mfg. Company. 


Alfred Goodwin has accepted a position with 
the Jenckes Spinning Company, Pawtucket, R. I 
He was formerly employed at the Atlantic Mills 
Olneyville, R. I. 


_C. B. Bennett, night superintendent of the Perry 
Knitting Company of Perry, N. Y., was presented 


with a handsome rocker by the help as a token 
of esteem in which he is held by the help at this 
mill, as a Christmas present. 


Eugene Guthier, overseer of the winding room 
in the Chace Mills, Webster, Mass., was presented 
with a gold watch by the help employed in his 
department. Miss Victoria Coran made _ the 
presentation speech. 


Geo. Eagan, overseer of finishing at the Moosup 
Mills, American Woolen Company, Moosup, 
Conn., was pleasantly surprised by the employ- 
ers presenting him with a beautiful gold watch as 
a Christmas present. 


James Eagan, who has been card grinder at the 
Samoset Company, Valley Falls, R. IL, has ac- 
cepted a position as card grinder for the Slater 
Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Miss Louise Maloney, overseer of the burling 
room of the Coronet Worsted Company, Maple- 
ville, R. I., was presented with a sterling silver 
toilet set as a Christmas gift, given by the help 
in her employ. She has been overseer of the 
burling room for the past four years and is held 
in high esteem by the operators and the company. 


Geo. Murray, overseer of the card room for 
the Coronet Worsted Mills, Mapleville, R. I., was 
given a surprise recently on meeting his brother 
whom he had not seen for twenty-seven years, 
who is located at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Elijah Whitworth, overseer in the Franklin 
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Mills Corporation at Unionville, Franklin, Mass., 
was pleasantly surprised by the help employed in 
the weave room. He was presented with a hand 
some isl tray ind a box ofc gars 


Wm. Frantz, overseer at the Thomas Kert Mfg. 
Company's Mill at Clifton Heights, Pa., was pre 
sented with a gold watch chain and charm by the 


emploves in this mill 

( \. Paterson of Bridgeport, Conn., has ac 
epted the position as loom fixer at the Meriden 
Woolen Company, Meriden, Conn. 

os. Brown has ymmpleted thirty-two years’ 


twister in the Talbot Mills, Nortl 
ca, Mass. He has been employed since 1874 





this same company 

I \. Fairbanks, second hand in the dressing 

partment of the Salmon Falls Mfg. Company, 
Salmon Falls, N. H., has resigned. 

Wm. H. Kelly has accepted the position with 
tl J ‘ ; Cotton Mills, Newburg, N 
\ 

\l Morris Friedlander Knit 

9 ned t y he | st reports 





Henry S. Fenner, for many years treasurer of 
he Slade Mills, Fall River, 


sis of the brain at his home 


ied of paraly 
y I, in his 60th 
year. He had been an invali 1903. He was 
educated at Lapham & Brown University. After 


several years’ service with different mills, he cam 





to Fall River as superintendent of the Slade Mills, 


ld the position as treasurer until he 
is obliged to give up his duties at the mill. He 
as formerly a member of the common council, a 

director of the Fall River National Bank, and one 
ff the trustees of the Home for Aged People. He 

leaves a wife and four children, the eldest of whom 
Henry E. Fenner of the editorial staff of th 


John T. Bailey, senior member of the firm of 
John T. Bailey & Co., Cordage Mfg. Company, 
lied at his home in Philadelphia, Pa., January ¢ 
complication of heart and kidney disease. Mr 
y was born near Dublin in 1830 and came to 


ountry in 1851 and in 1857 he began his busi 

ess career. He was a charter member of a Mass- 

1usetts club. Art and Columbia Clubs. He mar 

ed Miss Eliza Carey and celebrated their golden 

wedding in 1902 Four children and his wife sur 
ve h 

Samuel Slater, for seventeen years night watch 


n at the Glenlyon Dye Works of the Saylesville 
sleachery, was shot and killed January 8th by two 
irglars who surprised him while making his 
unds in the finishing room of the establishment. 
e was making his usual rounds and on entering 
the finishing room saw two strangers prowling 
mong some of the goods. He at once demanded 
their business, but received no satisfactory reply 
Ordering them to accompany him to another part 

the building, where two more employes were 
stationed, but he received no answer and one of 


the burglars drew a revolver and fired, the bullet 
striking Slater in the stomach. The guide, hearing 
the sound of a pistol shot, called William Colburn, 
another employe of the mill, and the two rushed 
to his assistance and they found the watchman 
dying on the floor. He had just strength enough 
to gasp that he had been shot by two burglars 
The police of Saylesville were at once notified of 
the crime. his is the second time within a few 
weeks that the dye house has been entered by 
burglar 








Andrew F. Drumm, overseer of weaving for J 
E. Cochrane Mfg. Company, a carpet pl it 
East Dedham, Mass., died at his home hat 





town, aged 45 years. 


Jos. Hart, for the past thirty-five years superin 
tendent of the Clark Thread Company's Mill at 
Newark, N. J., died at his home in that city, 
aged sixty-two years. He is survived by a wite 
and three sons 


Lenuel Perry, one of the oldest yarn manufac- 
turers in Worcester County, died at his home in 
Webster, Mass., after a brief illness from pneu 
monia. He leaves a daughter, Mrs. Henry | 
Smith, whose husband will continue to manag 
Mr. Perry’s interest. 


Clark Shove, a cotton manufacturer of F: 
River, Mass., died at his home in that city at th 
age of eighty-five years. He was an owner in th: 
Fall River Iron Works Mill. He was the brother 
of the late Chas. O. Shove, the well known cotton 
manufacturer. He leaves a wife and one daughte 


Geo. F. Fabyan, of the commission house of 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., died at his Brookline hon 
January 18, after several months’ illness. He was 
born in Gorham, Me., in 1837, came to Boston at 
the age of fourteen in search of employment 
which he secured with the late Geo. Chipman 
Later he entered the employ of J. M. Beebe & 
Co., then the largest dry goods selling house in 
the United States. He was for a time Boston 
representative of A. T. Stewart. Later he entered 
into business on his own account in the firm 
Wright, Bliss & Fabyan, which was later suc- 
ceeded by Bliss, Fabyan & Co. The senior part- 
ner is Mr. Cornelius M. Bliss of New York. Mr. 
Fabyan was treasurer and director of the Otis Co., 
] 


Ware, Mass.; the Androscoggin Mills at Lewis- 


ton, Me., and the Columbian Mfg. Co. He was a 
director in the Old Colony Trust Co., Pepperell 
Mills, Lewiston Bleachery, Cordis Mills, tl 
Thorndike Co., and other manufacturing < 
cerns Ile leaves five children. Geo. F ibyan, the 


eldest, being manager of the Chicago house: F 
Wright Fabyan, associated with the Boston firm: 
Dr. Marshall] Fabyan, professor at Johns Hopkins 
University, and two daughters. The funeral on the 
21st at Trinity Church was attended by represen- 
tatives of all the dry goods houses in Boston, and 
many from New York, and during the hour of the 
service the commission houses were closed. 


Willard H. Faunce of Rockland, Me., a_ well 
known manufacturer of woolen goods, died at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. A. Coburn, in Beachmont. 
He was on a visit from his home in Maine and had 
spent the holidays with his brother and sister, 
when he was taken ill with the grip. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New Publications. 


Any work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal 


Cotton Facts: A. B. 
Price $1.00. 

We have received a copy of the new edition oi 
Cotton Facts, which in addition to the usual infor 
mation given in previous editions has a map 
showing the territory infested by the Mexican bol 


Shepperson, New York City 


veevil. 


Seli Propelled Vehicles; by Prof. J. E. Homans, 
\. M., Theo. Audel & Co., New York 
Che fifth edition of this work has recently been 
issued and is designed to meet the requirements of 
; ‘le owner, operator and repairer. 
endeavored to make the work 
ind the discussion of theory 
introduced only where absolutely 
Much space is devoted to the gasoline ve 
with a valuable chapter on engin 
management. All the parts of the automobile are 
explained and illustrated. 


Vhe author has 
‘ . hh} — 
horougnly practical 
has been nec 
sary. 


licle gasoline 


(Annu 
"Indus 


Textile 


Directory of the Italian Industry 
ario delle Industri Italiane); 
tria Tessile e Tintoria, Milan, Italy; 
Price $1.50. 

Probably no country of Europe has had a 
proportion of its textile industry than 
Italy in the last twenty years. Progress has been 
made chiefly in the cotton industry. As a result 
this directory of the Italian textile industry cover- 
ing cotton, wool and silk form an imposing vol 
ume. The textile firms are classified by districts 
and the branch of the industry whether cotton, 
lk, is indicated in such a way as to enable 
ready reference to be made. As an appendix there 
is a very valuable glossary of textile terms in five 
languages, Italian, German, French, 
Engl 


I52 pages 


greater 


increase 1n 


wool or si 


Spanish, 


(Handbuch der 
Zerr and Dr. 
Stein 


Price, 


Handbook for the Color In 


dustry 
Farben-Fabrikation): by Georg 
R. Rubencamp; 
kopff & Springer, 
$10.00. 
The last 
work have just con 
up to the high indard of the 
The completed work forms a very valuable refer 
book for the color manufacturer and 
addition to the srature of the 


The text is 


850 pages, 9 I 
Dresden, 


2 by 0; 
Germany. 
and ci instalments « 

press and are 


pre ceding p< 


ence 
important 
industry. 


Power Weaving Practice (Die Pri 
ischen Weberei): by Ludwig Utz; : 
6 1/2 by 9 1/2: Uhlands technischer 
Leipzig, Germany. Price $2.50. 

This work includes a description of the latest in 
ventions in weaving machinery. It is divided into 
the following sections: Looms for cotton and half 
wool goods; production of fancy cotton, linen, wool 
and silk fabrics; weaving of kerseys, plush, velvet 

nd carpets: weaving of linen, jute, and narrow 
fabrics; plans for cotton, silk, worsted, linen and 
carpet mills. The work contains numerous illus 

trations and the text is in German. 
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[he Paisley Thread Industry; by Matthew Blair 
author of “The Paisley Shawl;” 206 pages, 7 by 
10, illustrated; Alexander Gardner, 
Scotland. Price $2.25 


The Mr. Blair’s book, ‘The 
Paisley Shawl,” is possessed by this its companion 
piece. The author keeps on good terms with the 
reader from start to finish \s we read the lin& 
we feel that the author is talking to us, telling of 
the rise of a great industry, with which he is fa 
miliar. There is a certain human interest pervad 
ing the story. We are with the pioneers who 

uunded the first unassuming We live with 
the operatives, and are among their quaint old 
fashioned surroundings of years ago. 


~ 


Paisle 7. 


peculiar charm of 


mills 


The many excellent illustrations bring before us 
the scenes of the past, the streets of the old town. 
nills and the homes of the people, and the ex 
sion Of a great industry to foreign lands. Thx 
s told in a most charming way and is placed 
the reader in a volume, wel 

well bound. 


very artistic 
rinted and ; 

The book will interest the general reader as well 

the textile worker, and particularly the large 
number scattered throughout America to whom 
Scotland will always be home. The subject is 
treated under the following heads: 

The Bargarran Li Thread, Change to Cot 
ton and Causes Expansion, The Clark Firm, 
[The Coats Firm, Other Thread Manufacturers, 
Combination, Present Position of the Industry, 
Management, Benefactions, Old Paisley, Transi 


tion, New Paisley 


nen 


Ring Spinning Frames 


des Metiers Continus); by 
pages; Alfred Roubaix, 


\ Theoretical Study of 
(Traite Theorique 
Paul Burkhard; 167 
France. Price $1.75. 
\s the title indic: this volume is a study of 

the theory of ring spinning. No attempt has 
been made to deal with what is called the practical 
side of the question, although theory and practice 
are so intimately connected that no sharp line of 
separation can be drawn. The author, although 
dealing with theory, possesses practical experience, 
being the representative at Roubaix of the well 
known textile machine builder, J. G. Gruen, Geb 
weiler, Germany. 

description of the ring 

aiter whicl chapters on the following 
Formation of the bobbin; twist; causes 

f variation in tension on the thread; movement 

of the traveler; study of the variation 

in tension caused by variation in the direction of 

n; theoretical study of ballooning; factors 

regulation of the tension 

second part of the book is 
of the improvements in th 
is divided into the 
tension 


The book ope 
irame, 


subjects: 


theoretica 


devoted to a 
ring frame and 
following subjects: Devices for 
regulating and winding; relating 
to the variation of tension; frames with revolving 
rings: the Klein ring frame 
\ study of theory is of great value to the prac 
tical man, helping him to avoid the errors resulting 
ir a reliance on rule-of-thumb methods. For 
this volume will prove of value not 
the machine constructor and student. but 
practical mill man. The text* is in 


The 


study 


devices 


ason 
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Business Literature. 


Automobile Lubrication; Adam Cook’s Sons, New 
York City. 
\ booklet calling attention to the merits of 
\lbany grease for the lubrication of automobiles. 


’ersonal Experiences of Students; International 
Correspondence School, Scranton, Pa. Tex- 
tile Department, New Bedford, Mass. 
his booklet of 207 pages contains a large num- 
of reports from I. C. S. students in different 
arts of the world in regard to the benefit derived 
om the instruction obtained by correspondence 


s+} thi ~} } 
with this school. 


t 
I 


rbor Saving Looms, 2d Edition; Draper Co., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

[his booklet contains an account of the North- 
loom, its history and gradual development, -to- 


ther with much interesting information regard- 
ng the method of operating the loom and the ad- 


ntages resulting from its us¢ 
Oo OCtC— > 


Calendars for 1907. 





h blank margins for 


1emoranda, the whole forming a very useful acces 
for a business man’s desk. 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, Newton Upper 
NA 
alls, Mass 
\ desk pad, 4 by 8 inches, with each week’s 


ilendar on sheet and wit 


The Mason Machine Works, builders of cotton 
mill machinery, Taunton, Mass., have issued a most 
unusual and artistic calendar. consisting of 12 
sheets handsomely printed in crimson and gold, the 
sheet for each month showing one of the many 
lifferent machines which they build. 





The Wisconsin Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis., are 
sending out unique calendar in the form of a 
miniature hosiery board, finely finished, and bear- 
ing their imprint, as well as a calendar. It will 
attract attention and be a constant reminder of the 
nature of their business. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass.. builders of 
improved cotton machinery, are sending out a cal- 
endar which bears a cut of an old-fashioned 
kitchen, with its braided rug, loom, and flax wheel, 
a very realistic illustration of days gone by. 





The Shaw Stocking Company, Lowell. Mass., 
have a very neat calendar which advertises the 
“Shawknit” hosiery in a particularly attractive 
way and incidentally calls attention to the coming 
of another year. 





pence oneness a 


The Wisconsin Manufacturing Co., Two Rivefs, 
Wis., are about to move into a large new building, 
giving them about ten times the capacity they had 
before. They make drying forms for hosiery, mit- 
tens, gloves and underwear, as well as spools for 
textile purposes. 
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Casualty Insurance. 


In his annual letter to the agency forces Presi- 
dent Stone of the Maryland Casualty Company 
gives an account of the condition of the company's 
business, the progress made during the last year 
and the prospects for the future. The following 
extracts are from his address: 

“It is gratifying to state that in the general 
growth of the volume of casualty business in 
1906 our company had a fair share. The total in- 
crease in Our premiums written, over those of 
the year 1905, was $369,336.69. While the greater 
part of this came from the United States, we ac- 
knowledge with sincere appreciation an increase 
of $30,478.32 in our Canadian business, and of $1,- 
914.77 in our Mexican business. 

“The Maryland is now recognized as one of 
the leaders in the Dominion of Canada, for which 
we take pleasure in expressing our thanks to our 
splendid corps of representatives in that rapidly 
developing country. 

“When we turn from the general subject of 
casualty insurance to its separate branches, the 
liability department takes the first place, by reason 
of its premium volume. The Conference of Lia- 
bility Companies has increased its membership 
during the year and now includes six companies. 
It has definitely ceased to be in any sense an ar- 
biter and is limited in its scope to actuarial and 
statistical work. Such work is, and always will 
be, well worth its cost in any class of insurance, 
but is peculiarly worth while in the field of lia- 
bility insurance, notwithstanding the fact that the 
factors in the problem of liability rate-making are 
undergoing constant change. The increased cost 
of living and the consequent increase of wages, 
the steady growth of labor-saving machinery, with 
its consequent increase of hazard to operatives 
and decrease of their number and total pay roll, 
the elaboration of the trades-union system of co- 
operation with a certain type of attorneys in the 
handling of personal injury claims and suits, the 
gradual removal by legislation of the legal de- 
fences of ‘fellow-servant,’ ‘hazard incident to the 
business,’ ‘assumed risk,’ and ‘contributory negli- 
gence,’ and the unmistakable disposition of juries 
to decide personal injury cases from the stand- 
point of sympathy for the claimant rather than 
of simple justice in the light of the law and the 
facts, are, all of them, elements that are con- 
stantly working toward and actually producing 
greater cost per one hundred dollars of pay roll 
in furnishing liability insurance. 

“Probably the most noteworthy incident in the 
year’s history of liability insurance was the intro- 
duction by the Maryland of the ‘Perfect Form’ of 
liability policy. The practically unanimous opinion 
of those who have expressed themselves regard- 
ing it (and nearly every insurance publication of 
any prominence has done so), is that it is easily 
the most advantageous policy to the assured that 
has ever been offered. The opinion has been 
equally general that no company can afford to seil 
such a policy except at a large advance over the 
going rates for what is conveniently known as the 
standard form. We realized very clearly when we 
devised, copyrighted, and published the perfect 
form that the absolutely complete protection that 
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t gives the policy holder cannot be furnished un- 
ess the premiums be correspondingly larger than 
those charged for the standard form—and we are 
getting just that advance over the current rates 
The sale of this most desirable policy has not 
been startlingly great, but it has been such as to 
prove the demand for such a contract. Perhaps if 
the Maryland had not such a good reputation for 
ing care of its patrons under the standard 
rm there would be larger sale for the new one. 
one thing our friends are justly confident; that 
hat they will get a full equivalent for their 
*y, whatever form of protection they purchase 
Maryland. 
liability business of the 
s, all things 


wuld reasonably be 


company for 


considered, as 


1909 
satisfactory as 
expecte: The volume of 
Of this 
premiums and 


premiums increased $207,679.67 « 


increase, $184,531.48 was in initial 


1905. 


$23,148.19 in additional premiums on pay roll ad- 


justments. The process of applying personal ex- 


perience and training, tabulated experience in the 
form of statistical rec of the Conference and 
of the company on classes of risks and on locali- 
ties, and specific experience on individual risks, i 
the effort to make our underwriting i 
sientific and safe, continues to call forth 
of care and judgment on the part of al 
who have this important and difficult pz 
of the company’s interests in charge. It is wel 
that we have good reason to depend witl nf 
dence upon just that kind of in ] 
bility depar ‘* 


tnose 
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Cotton Wool. 


4 meeting wa it the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce, on Monday, attended by members 
of that Chamber and representatives from the 
heavy woolen district, Keighley, and other neigh- 
boring Chambers of Commerce, to hear addresses 
on the objects and work of the British Cotton 
Growing Association by Sir W. H. Holland, M. P., 
ind Mr. J. A. Hutton, of Manchester. 

Sir William Holland, in the course of his ad- 
Iress, remarked that the difference between the 
vool and the cotton supply was that almost all our 
vool came from our own colonies, while three- 
quarters of our raw cotton came from America. 
How far cotton was used instead of wool was 
rather a delicate matter to deal with, but many 
woolen manufacturers in Bradford and district 
were using more cotton than they would like to 
disclose.—( Laughter.) 

Mr. J. A. Hutton said that Australia was in one 
respect, perhaps, similar to Bradford. The asso- 
ciation recently offered 6d. a pound for some cot- 
ton grown in Australia, but found that it had been 
sold out there for 7d., and further inquiry disclosed 
the fact that it had been used for the woolen gar- 
ments produced there.—(Laughter.) 

Colonel Herbert A. Foster, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Sir William Holland and Mr. Hutton, 
gave some interesting figures concerning the use 
of cotton in woolen goods. He said that the pro- 
portion of cotton in the woolen piece by weight 
varied from 25 to 30 per cent.—Cotton Factory 
Times. 
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The Yale & Towne Works. 


Mr. H. J. Lamborn has been appointed super- 
intendent of power and plant in the Yale & 
Towne Works, to succeed Mr. F. A. Waldron, 
who resigned about a year ago. The position is a 
very responsible one involving, as it does, the 
management of the entire steam and electrical 
plant, the supervision (and frequently the design- 
ing) of new buildings, and, in general, everything 
relating to steam and electric power and distribu- 
tion, heating and ventilating, water supply, drain- 
, fire protection, up-keep of buildings, and gen- 
eral repairs throughout the whole plant. The 
work involved thus y executive 
ability, but also the training of an engineer and 
broad technical experience. 

Mr. Lamborn was born in Philadelphia in 1873, 
and graduated first from the Philadelphia High 

d later from the Towne Scientific School 

f the University of Pennsylvania in the course of 
mechanical engineering. For three years he was 
a iated with Mr. John C. Trautwine, Jr., in 
editorial work for the “Civil Engineer’s Pocket- 
Book;” then for four years connected with the 
engineer department of the U. S. A. on harbor 
and fortification work illadelphia, and then 
for a year with the Hyatt earing Com- 
pany as mechanical 1902 he has 
held the position and electrical en- 

t he magnetic separat- 
ing plants of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., at Mine- 
ville, N. Y. These separating plants are the larg- 
est in the world, their annual production being 
400,000 tons of concentrated iron ore. The sep- 
arating plants and power stations at Mineville 
were designed and built under the supervision of 
Mr. Lamborn, including an concrete 
power station equipped with turbo-generators of 
the Curtis type 

Mr. S. E. Dauchy, who has been acting superin- 
tendent of power and plant during the last year, 
and for several years has held the position of as- 
sistant superintendent, will continue in the 
capacity under Mr. Lamborn. 
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B. F. Boyer Co. 


B. F. Boyer Company, manufacturers of worsted 
and woolen yarns, have removed to their new 
building and are now operating a large part of 
their machinery therein. It is located on River 
Ave. and Marlton St., Camden, N. J. Visitors to 
their mill find that the North Cramer Hill trolley 
ar at Market St. Ferry, Camden, takes them di- 
rect to the mill. In their new quarters they have 
more room, which is required for their constantly 
growing business. 


_ ee 


Undergrate and forced draft apparatus is being 
installed by the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston, 
Mass., for P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J.; 
\tlas Engine Works, Jersey City, N. J.; Haverhill 
Gaslight Works, Haverhill, Mass.; Lawrence Mfg. 
Co., Lowell, Mass.; Newton, Langhorne & Bristol 
St. Ry. Co.. Newton, Pa.; and Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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The Foster Superheater. 





[The Power Specialty Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York, in order to handle to better advantage 
the rapidly increasing demand for the Foster su- 
perheater, has within the past year opened branch 
offices at Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. On 
January Ist they established an additional branch 

fhee in St. Louis, 1o12 Chemical Building. 

‘following are a few of the many companies 
placing orders for the Foster superheater within 
he last few months: Washington, Brooklyn and 
Charleston Navy Yards; American Locomotive 





Co.; N. Y., N. H. & H. Ry. Co.; International 
Harvester Works; Philadelphia & Western R. R.; 


J.. Hudson River Ry. & Ferry Co.; Solvay 
Process Ce Raritan Copper Co.; Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Co.; Southern Pacific S. S. Co.; 
James S. Kirk & Co. 

The Washington Navy order is a duplicate of 
three previous orders, each for 1,500 H. P., Bab 
cock & Wilcox boilers. 

The Power Specialty Company has also equipped 

irge number of internally fired and return tubu 
lar boilers, and has built a great many separately 
fired superheaters. 

rciaiictanaeniiisiiclln saat 


American Goods in China. 





The comparative difference between American 
ind English plain gray shirtings is very notice- 
ible. The former rose from approximately one 
tenth of the amount of the latter entering in 1903 
and 1904 to more than one-fifth of England’s last 
year’s import. The great falling off in sheetings is 
due to the boycott, the natives substituting their 
own goods, of which they produce a great quan- 


tity, but of an inferior quality. Shirtings, drills, 
chintzes and cotton prints were little affected, as, 
sessing no substitute of their own, the Chinese 
ll bought them. No jeans are imported into 


Nanking from America. 

There has been opened up in Nanking recently 
j dozen new native stores which deal 
exclusively in foreign piece goods, not only such 


the coarser cotton drills, sheetings, etc., but 
the finer gauzes, lawns, silks, satins, flannels, light 
ind heavy woolen cloths, brocades, muslins, bril- 


liantine, velveteens, ginghams, plain and printed 
piques, prints, cretonnes, and sateens. This latter 
has largely supplanted the Nanking black satin 
trade, the reason being that the Chinese black satin 
des, while the foreign sateens look almost equally 
well, cost considerably less, and have the superi- 
rity of retaining their lustre and color. 

Formerly it was the practice in Chinese piece 
oods shops to have all pieces carefully and sepa- 
itely wrapped, intending purchasers being com- 
lled to buy by sample and verbal description 
without seeing the goods. This, until recently, had 
been the custom for centuries. At present, how- 


ver, all pieces are displayed on shelves, and buy- 


ire allowed to satisfy themselves both by ocular 
nd tangible proof as to the quality of the goods. 
Consular Report from Nanking. 
—___.¢—__. 
[The Acheson Harden Co., Passaic, N. J., have 
lopted the American Moistening Company's sys- 
humidifiers 








At the Old Stand. b 





The Tioga Needle Manufacturing Co. have sev- 
ered their connection with the Lynwood Manufac- 
turing Co., and are now located at their old ad- 
dress, 3541 North Marshall Street, Philadelphia. 
The Tioga Company are manufacturers of spring 
needles of all kinds, narrowing transfer points and 
welt hooks. They possess excellent facilities for 
manufacturing these products and are in a posi- 
tion to fill orders promptly. 


oo 


Consulting Engineers. 


Goss & Bryce. 75 William St.. New York, have 
conducted a general consulting and mechanical 
enginering business in New York City for several 
years. The senior member of the firm after grad 
uating from the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
was engaged in general engineering. For several 
years he conducted a consulting and mechanical p 
engineering business until three years ago the firm 
of Goss & Bryce was formed. J. Wares Bryce. 
the junior member of the firm, received a part of 
his education at the College of the City of New 
York and was associated with Mr. Goss for some 
time previous to the formation of the partnership 
Mr. Bryce has had an extensive experience in the 
application of gas and oil for power purposes. 

For some time the firm have been acting in the 
capacity of consulting engineers in cases involving P 
various branches of manufacturing and construc 
tion. Their services can be secured for general 
consulting and mechanical equipment and for the 
design and layout of power plants or for altera 
tions, extensions and betterments. Neither Mr 
Goss. nor Mr. Bryce has any direct or indirect con- 
nection with any mechanical or manufacturing 
business. This firm make power equipment for 
factories a special feature of their business and any 
one contemplating the erection of a textile mill 
will do well to consult them. 


ee —_—_—@—_ — — —_ 


Low Wages in China. 





Harry L. Paddock, consul at Amoy, transmits 
the following report on farmers and scale of wages 
paid in China: 

“The farmer is up before daybreak and at work 
in his sterile fields—fields whose productivity has 
been exhausted except under high fertilization- 
and he returns to his little shanty after nightfall. 
To the view of the foreigner he never rests, and 
for this never-ending labor he raises a crop of rice 
or corn that does not support his family for the 
year. His clothing consists of a loin cloth in sum- 
mer and a coarse cotton suit in the winter. He 
is simply an example of all the laborers and arti 
sans of China. All work hard to live and all re- 
ceive a compensation commensurate with that of 
the farmer. The following scale of wages will 
give some idea of the daily returns received for 
labor done (in United States gold): Laborer, 10 
cents; mason, 15 cents; artisan, 10 to 20 cents; and 
clerk, 40 to 50 cents.” 
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Graduation of Textile School Students. 


The following students graduated from the tex- 
tile department of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools, New Bedford, Mass., during the 
months of November and December, 1906. 

Complete Cotton Course: Fred. Fallows, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Cotton Carding and Spinning Course: Robert F. 
Harris, Lowell, N. C.; Arthur Sutcliffe, Lancashire, 
England; R. H. Inman, Proximity Sta., 
boro, N. = 

Cotton Spinning and Warp Preparation Course: 
Ernest Noel, Leominster, Mass 

Complete Textile Designing Course: Napoleon 
Magnant, Hamilton, R. I 

Woolen Warp Preparation and Weaving Course: 
Heidel, California, Mo.; Lester S. Clark, 
Sangerville, Me. 

Woolen and Worsted 
Plante, Norwich. Conn. 


Greens- 


Geo 


Designing Course: Fred 


——$ 


Jenckes Spinning Company Open Philadelphia 
Office. 


> 


The Jenckes Spining Co. of Pawtucket, R. L., 
have opened an office in Philadelphia in the Mar 
iner & Merchant Building, under the management 
of Wm. A. Spelisy, formerly connected with Wm 
D’Olier & Co. In addition to yarns of their own 
make they are prepared to furnish Southern yarns 
of every description 

e . 


Steam Fittings. 


For the last year or two the Birdsboro Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co. have been making 
pecialty of casting O. H. steel pipe fittings suit 
able for high pressure superheated steam. Their 
efforts have met with such uniform and 
the work reached such proportions that they hav: 
found it necessary to design and build what they 

ill a special tri-facing machine in order to fa 
cilitate the handling of this class of work. This 
machine is capable of boring, facing and truing 
up a “T” or “L” fitting in one operation without 
in any way disturbing the original setting of the 
casting, and increasing the finishing capacity 200 
per cent. 

\mong some of the large orders recently filled 
are ten complete air and gas register valves for 
so ton O. H.; furnace for the Bethlehem Stee! 
Co.: one eighteen-inch and one twenty-four inch 
accumulator for the Schoen Steel Wheel Co.; one 
orty-inch Wagner cold saw for the Pacific Coast; 
another of the size for the Watertown ar 
senal; one inch saw for the Inland 
Steel Co. 

In addition they have a number of others 
booked, ranging in capacity from fourteen inches 
to forty inches inclusive, and are completing a 
large order of cast steel car bodies for the Cam 
bria Steel Co... thirty steel body ingot cars tor 
the New York State Steel Co., also several orders 
of hydraulic machinery for companies in the 
South 


success, 


same 
twenty-six 
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Ironmoulding of Cloth in the Loom. 


_ When heavily sized grey cloths are being manu 
factured and the warp is left in the loom over 
night, it is often found that the reeds become 
rusted. This rusting has been attributed to the 
presence of excessive amounts of magnesium or 
zine chloride in the size, but the author considers 
it to be due to chlorate in the zinc chloride 
employed. Zinc chloride is prepared chiefly from 
“zine ashes,” the refuse from galvanizing works, 
and it contains ammonium chloride, metallic iron, 
and iron oxide, zinc and zinc oxide. The ashes are 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, forming zinc chlo 
ride and ferrous chloride. To oxidize the ferrous 
iron, sodium or potassium chlorate is used, a slight 
excess being necessary. Most of the commercial 
zinc chloride solutions contain quantities of chol- 
rate, varying from o.1 to 0.4 per cent., and these 
salts easily rust the reeds. Two samples of zinc 
chloride for sizing purposes had the following com- 
position: 


Zine chloride 
Zine oxide 0.38 1.49 
Ammonium chlorid 2.05 absent 
Sodium sulphate .......... Ly cscs (ree 
Sodium chlorate ........... .28 0.31 
Water 53.26 


44.63 44.94 


51.39 


100.00 100.00 


at 16.55 «6C. 


1.5265 
ial to ° Tw. 


105.3 


1.5300 


100.0 


The following table shows the influence of dif- 
ferent substances in producing rusting of the reeds. 
The experiments were continued for 48 hours in 
solutions made acid to litmus paper with acetic 
acid. \ knitting needle was placed on cloth 
soaked with the solution and the time taken to pro- 
duce rusting noticed:— 

Pure zinc chloride, did not rust. 

Pure magnesium chloride, did not rust. 

Pure ammonium chloride (saturated), 4 hours 

Pure sodium chlorate (saturated), 10 minutes 

Zine chloride containing I per cent. 
chlorate, 10 minutes. 

Zine chloride containing 0.25 per cent 
4 hours. 

Zinc containing I per sodium 
chlorate but no free acid, did not rust—Jour. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. 


sodium 


chlorate, 


chloride cent 
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More Southern Mills Install Schaellibaum 
Grids. 


Among the more recent converts to the use of 
the Schaellibaum grid in the South are the follow- 
ing mills: Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., who 
have placed an order for a complete installation; 
The Georgia Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; Trio Mfg. 
Co., Forsyth, Ga.; Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, 
NC 
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Sizing Warps. 


When mixed with Arabol starch, corn starch or 
potato starch ‘“Sizeoleum,” manufactured by the 
Arabol Mfg. Co., too Williams St., New York, 
makes a most satisfactory sizing for cotton warps, 
sheetings, domestics and print cloth warps. It is 
especially recommended for the South, as it has 
the advantage resisting the influence of that 
-limate 

e ae 


Spring Needles as well as Latch. 








C atch Needle Co. of 120-122 
Liberty 5 ‘ork, report that their business 
on latch icreasing in a most gratifying 
as ‘ this fact to the uniform ex- 
cell ict In addition to German 
latch ne y import from Germany large 
quantities of spring beard needles for full fash- 
ioned hosiery and underwear machines. 

acess ee 

James Taylor in Larger Quarters. 

James Taylor, a well-known dealer in knitting 
machines and supplies and who for a long time has 
been located at 835 Arch St., has moved his offices 
ind warerooms to more commodious quarters at 
121 Arch St., Philadelphia. His facilities have 


been greatly increased and he can promise prompt 
deliveries. Mr. Taylor is a quick cash buyer of 
all sorts of knitting machinery and supplies, and 
owing to the large business that he does is able to 
make low prices to those wishing to purchase. 
insignia capi 


Cotton Growing in Jamaica. 

In his annual report for 1906 the governor of 
Tamaica refers as follows to the cultivation of cot- 
ton in that colony: 

“Vigorous steps were taken to induce cultivators 
ind others to grow cotton. In April, 1904, an ex- 
pert visited the island and gave practical lessons 
in cotton growing. Hand gins were supplied by 
the British Cotton Growing Association, and Paris 
green, as an insecticide, by the Government. Trav- 
eling instructors, employed by the Government, 
continually impressed on the people the desira- 
bility of giving the products extensive cultivation. 
Messrs. Oliver and Stancliffe were deputed by the 
3ritish association to visit the island and give ad- 
vice and assistance. These gentlemen met those 
supposed to be interested in cotton cultivation, but 
the result of all these efforts and outlays was 
rather disappointing, the output of cotton in 1905 
being only 14,466 pounds, which was shipped to the 
United Kingdom, where it realized about $2,500. 

“Tt is well known that after the American war 
for independence many loyalists left the United 
States for Jamaica and Belize, where they planted 
cotton with great success, and it is disappointing 
to find that, with so much in favor of the cultiva- 
tion, it has not been pursued with more energy in 
the colony.” 

—____ 

Cheney Bros., So. Manchester, Conn., are in- 
creasing their system of humidifiers, using the 
American Moistening Co.’s system. 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works buy the 
Crompton-Thayer Co. 


The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works of 
Worcester have purchased the business of the 
Crompton-Thayer Loom Co. of the same city, and 
will operate the latter company’s plant at its pres- 
ent location on Cambridge St. 

Oo — 


Fifty Years Young. 


Few knit goods manufacturers in this country 
have been in business for themselves for fifty 
years. Wm. Carter, president of the Wm. Car- 
ter Co., Highlandville, Mass., has such a record 
and his fiftieth anniversary of starting business in 
\merica was celebrated in Needham Town Hall, 
January 29. Mr. Carter was one of the first to in- 

roduce frame work knitting into this country. 
With the first money he made he bought a knit- 
ting machine, which he set up in a room in his 
house. That was the modest beginning of the 
present large business of the Wm. Carter Com- 
pany. These first machines were operated by 
hand and foot power. A little later Mr. Carter 
hired a few skilled knitters to help him and putting 
his samples in a bag made the rounds of the job- 
bing houses in the eastern part of the country 
selling the product. Beginning originally with 
the manufacture of cardigan jackets, the business 
has grown until it now embraces mittens, men’s, 
women’s, and children’s underwear, and lately a 
specialty has been made of union or one-piece 
garments. 

The Wm. Carter Company has lately been mak- 
ing a successful appeal to the consumer by adver- 
tising in magazines of general circulation, and thus 
extending a knowledge of the merits of their 
utput directly to the wearer. 


een ieee 


_ Perpetual Calendar. 


The Nicetown Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., man 
ufacturers of mill and laundry soaps, cotton soft- 
eners, soap powder, etc., have issued this year an 
attractive novelty in the way of a calendar in 
that it does not outlive its usefulness at the 
end of the current year, but is perpetually use- 
ful by a simple adjustment of the cards at the be 
ginning of each month. The calendar frame is 
substantial as well as attractive, the face being 
made of “crystaloid.” 

We understand they have a few of these calen 
dars on hand which will be sent to users of textile 
mill soaps as long as they last. 


ee ee 


O. J. Ahlstrom, importer of foreign special and 
sewing machines, has removed to 711 Broadway, 
New York. 


—_——_—_——_ 


The Standard Paint Co., Ltd., of Canada, cele- 
brated the occasion of the opening of their factory 
by a banquet to their friends and customers at the 
Canada Club on January 18, which was largely at- 
tended and very much enjoyed by the guests. 
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Anthrax. 


A report issued by the Anthrax Investigating 
Board, Bradford, Eng., gives an account of the 
work done during the past year to combat this 
dangerous disease. One experiment showed that 
at a temperature of 300° F. (dry heat) it required 
three hours to kill anthrax spores. The anthrax 
bacillus was killed in a bath at 160° F. after im- 
mersion for I5 or 20 minutes, but the spores re- 
mained unaffected, and and there was, therefore, 
no practical change in the dangerous character 
of the work. A temperature of 160° F. would, 
of course, injure the fibre very considerably. None 
of the disinfectants tested thus far, the Board re- 
port, can be regarded as satisfactory under all con- 
ditions. 

“Particulars in possession of the board show,” 
the report adds, “that at some commission comb- 
ing works there have been many more cases of 
anthrax than at other commission works where 
similar materials are dealt with, while some com- 
mission combers have hitherto been practically 
free from cases of anthrax. This would seem to 
suggest that careful inquiry ought to be made 
as to the various methods employed in handling 
and dealing with the scheduled materials previous 
to washing. At present, for want of accurate in- 
formation which the Board is engaged in collect- 
ing, no cause for the proportionately greater num- 
ber of cases of anthrax among commission 
combers can be definitey assigned, but the records 
thus far tabulated certainly point to a greater 
liability to anthrax among workpeople employed 
at these works in combing scheduled materials 
than among those employed in sorting them and 
in combing them at other places. 

“Tt becomes a question for grave consideration 
whether some effort cannot be made to obtain 
greater security from anthrax in this special busi- 
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ness. The board are inclined to think that it 
might be possible to make a list of the special 
cases of scheduled materials usually treated by the 
commission combers and most open to suspicion as 
likely to contain anthrax germs, and only to allow 
these ‘sorts’ to be combed by them under a special 
permit from the Home Office, under the special 
supervision of His Majesty’s inspectors, and at 
the recommendation of this Board. If such mate- 
rials could be classified and the most suspicious 
sorts further marked out, and no commission 
comber be allowed to comb them except under 
a special permit or licence, it would be practicable 
for His Majesty’s inspectors to ensure the obser- 
vance of precautions that it would be unnecessary 
to apply either to the whole trade or to all the mate- 
rials the commission comber might work. The 
comber, on the other hand, would be enabled to 
ensure an adequate remuneration for the extra 
cost entailed and be encouraged to provide spe- 
cial plant for these materials. 

“It is difficult to account for the comparatively 
large increase in the number of cases in the wool 
industry during the year 1905, but it is possible 
that this may have been due to an epidemic of 
anthrax among animals in the districts where the 
infected material was grown. It is also possible 
that the increase of cases may be due to some ex 
tent to the large amount of false packing that has 
recently taken place in some kinds of imported 
materials. It is proposed to make further repre 
sentations to the countries concerned to the effect 
that unless more care is taken in the classing and 
packing very stringent regulations will have to be 
applied to the whole of the wool and hair imported 
from such countries. This will increase the cost 
of working, and will place such materials in a dis- 
advantageous position as against similar materials 
imported from other  countries.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BOBBIN HOLDER for Spinning Spindles. 839,- 
460. Patrick J. Duggan, and Joseph J. Mc- 
Carthy, Providence, R. I. 

This invention relates to a bobbin-holder adapted 
to be secured upon the spindle of spinning-frames; 


and its object is to provide means to hold a bobbin 

by frictional contact when positioned upon the 

spindle. 

CARDING MACHINE CLEANER. 
Romaine Couture, Somersworth, N. H. 


CLOTH BOARD and Sample Holder. 
John H. Ackroyd, New York, N. Y. 
This invention comprises a new means for sup- 
plying a bolt of cloth with an apparatus for receiv- 
ing and retaining in the interior of the bolt a sep 
arate strip of the same cloth, and for permitting 
one end of that strip to be withdrawn from the 
bolt just far enough to bring into view a sufficient 


840,476. 


830,604. 


area of the strip to be cut off and given away as a 

sample, and for permitting this operation of with- 

drawal and cutting off to be repeated until the en- 

tire strip of cloth has been disposed of. 

CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE. 840,767. 
B. Gury, St. Louis, Mo. 


John 


CLOTH CUTTING MACHINE. 841,325. Wil- 
liam H. King, Newark, N. J., assignor to Sim- 
plex Cutting Machine Co. 

COTTON GIN ATTACHMENT. 842,101. 
George W. Long, Lindsay, Ind. Ter. 

COTTON. Ginning. 841,385. John R. Fordyce, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

DYEING TEXTILE FABRICS. 842,122. Ernst 


Spatz, Hackensack, N. J., assignor to United 
Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J. 
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DYEING TEXTILE Violet Blue. 


Mannheim, Germany, as 
Ludwigs-hafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 

EMBROIDERING 
Apparatus for Filli 
Rorschach, 
Levy, Rorschach, 


MACHINE SHUTTLES. 
Switzerland, 
Switzerland 

HAIRCLOTH 


Baltimore, 


Mechanism 


Drape r Co ; 
FILLING Detec 


Roper, Hopedale, 


ing Mechanism. 


2 


Harness-Controlled 


aac os 


signor to Drape r Hopedale, Mass. 


i 
$ 
; 


Hovcep Sarafia: 


Persian Carpet Company, New York, 


Philadelphia, 
‘ostikyan, New 
SHUTTLI 


Hopedale, Mass 


W arp Ste ip Motio1 


WEAVING 





Mechanism Changing 


MEASURE FABRICS 


SHUTTLE 


Manchester, 





1S provided a non conical sleeve 
srnalh 
of substantially even diameter internally 


throughout with the exception of cer 
1PUUR! 
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sleeve is provided at 


¢ lar fi- > { 
end next the annular flange whicl 
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normally holds off the spring which receives the 
blows of the feeler and when but little thread is 
left on the spindle allows said spring to drop on 
opposite sides of the flange, thus locking the sleeve 
and preventing it from longitudinal movement, but 
not swinging it out of parallelism with the spindle, 
as is the case when a spring strikes a 


conical 
feeler-stop. 


SILK. Apparatus for the Manufacture of. 838,- 
758. Edmund Thiele, Brussels, Belgium. 

The apparatus is of the type in which the pro 
duction of artificial silk is effected in a spinning 
vessel which resembies a barometer, being closed 
at the top and open at the bottom. In order to 
obtain in the spinning vessel traversed by the pre- 
cipitation liquid a steadily uniform vacuum, adjust- 
able without interruption or disturbance of the 
continuity of spinning, the liquid is allowed, ac- 
cording to the present invention, to flow through 
a lower-level auxiliary reservoir, the surface level 
of which can be kept constant in any known man 
ner—for instance, by an overflow-pipe. From the 
arrangement of the auxiliary reservoir at a lower 
level it results that the vacuum in the spinning ves- 
sel, in spite of the juxtaposition of an open aux- 


iliary reservoir, which is in communication with 





the free atmosphere, remains preserved, because 
the fluid column in the spinning vessel does not re 
ceive, as in a higher-situated auxiliary reservoir, 
the pressure of the precipitation fluid standing in 
the latter, but, on the other hand, must suck up the 
precipitation liquid out of the auxiliary reservoir. 

SILK AND OTHER Silk Goods. Manufacture 
of Artificial. 842,125. Henri E. A. Vittenet, 
Ville-france-sur-Saone, France. 

SILK. Weighting. 840,264. Charles Simon, Pat 
erson, N. J. 

SPINDLES. Bobbin Holder for Spinning. 839. 
460. Patrick J. Duggan and Joseph J. Mc 
Carthy, Providence, R. I. 

SPINNING FRAME Roll Stand. 840,779. Ed- 
ward D. Libbey, Westbrook, Me. 

SPINNING SPINDLE. 841,485. Charles H. 
Chapman, Winchester, Mass. 

WINDING FABRICS, Yarns or Threads. Auto 
matic Regulator for Use in. 839,261. Fran- 
cois Beraud, Lyon, and Henri Janton, Villeur- 
banne, France 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


woorrees or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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YYEING TEXTILE FIBRE Violet Blue. 


$19. Oscar Bally, Mannheim, Germany, as 


signor to Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, 


Ludwigs-hafen-on-the-Rhine, Germany. 


EMBROIDERING MACHINE SHUTTLES 


\pparatus for Filling. 839,449. Ernst Berger, 


Rorschach, Switzerland, assignor to Henr 
Levy, Rorschach, Switzerland 


FABRIC CONTAINING HAIRCLOTH. Mak 


ing 840,841 Gustav Goldman, Baltimore, 
Md 

LOOM 841,087 William Hannah, Paterson, 
N. J 


OOM FILLING Detecting Mechanism 
Charles F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 

LOOM FILLING Detecting Mechanism. 840,377 
Charles F. Roper, Hopedale, Mass., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass 

LOOMS. Harness-Controlled Stop Motion for 
840,958. Victor Rainville, Nashua, N. H., as 
signor to Drape r Co.. Hopedale, Mass 

LOOM Needle. 839,315. William Pearsall, Wor 

cester, Mass., assignor to Matthew J. Whittall 

Worcester, Mass 

JOM. Pile Fabri 840,257. Hovcep Sarafiai 

Yonkers, N. Y., assignor to United States 

Persian Carpet Company, New York, N. Y. 

YOM PILE FABRIC. 840,275. Fred A. Whit 


842,117 


more, Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Naza 
Costikyan, New York, N. Y 
\OM SHUTTLI 842,133. John C. Brooks 
Paterson, N. J., assignor to Draper Co 
Hopedale, Mass 
YOM SHUTTLE CHECK. 841,863. Warre: 
B. Harris, Millbury, Mass 
YOM. Warp Stop Motion. 840,196. Josef Bi 
Vienna, Austr 


LOOM FOR WEAVING Cross Woven Fabrics 
839.43 
Lnenst 


1. 


5 Hermann Staubli, Horgen, Switzer: 

ine 

LOOMS Device Automatically Stopping 
840,034. Carl Adams, Easton, Pa. 

LOOMS. Mechanism for Changing Shuttles in 
841,492. Ernest J. Entwisle, Barnsley, Eng. 
MEASURE FOR FABRICS. 840,047 

W. Davis, Baltimore, Md 
SHUTTLE FOR COTTON LOOMS. 838,620. 
Joseph EF. lLemyre Manchester, N. H. 


George 














In this invention is provided a non-conical sleeve 


or tube of substantially even diameter internally 


throughout its length, with the exception of cer 
tain annular internal ribs adapted to fit in the 
rrooves in the spindle This sleeve iS provided at 
the end next the head with an annular flange which 
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840,- 


assignor 


the free 


SILK AND OTHER Silk Goods. 
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normally holds off the spring which receives the 
blows of the feeler and when but little thread is 
left on the spindle allows said spring to drop on 
opposite sides of the flange, thus locking the sleeve 
and preventing it from longitudinal movement, but 
not swinging it out of parallelism with the spindle, 
as is the case when a spring strikes a 


conical 
feeler-stop. 


SILK. Apparatus for the Manufacture of. 838, 
758. Edmund Thiele, Brussels, Belgium. 


The apparatus is of the type in which the pro- 
duction of artificial silk is effected in a spinning 
vessel which resembies a barometer, being closed 
at the top and open at the bottom. In order to 
obtain in the spinning vessel traversed by the pre- 
cipitation liquid a steadily uniform vacuum, adjust- 
able without interruption or disturbance of the 
continuity of spinning, the liquid is allowed, ac- 
cording to the present invention, to flow through 
a lower-level auxiliary reservoir, the surface level 
of which can be kept constant in any known man 
ner—for instance, by an overflow-pipe. From the 
arrangement of the auxiliary reservoir at a lower 
level it results that the vacuum in the spinning ves- 
sel, in spite of the juxtaposition of an open aux- 


iliary reservoir, which is in communication with 





atmosphere, remains preserved, because 


the fluid column in the spinning vessel does not re 
ceive, as in 


a higher-situated auxiliary reservoir, 


the pressure of the precipitation fluid standing in 
the latter, but, on the other hand, must suck up the 


recipitation liquid out of the auxiliary reservoir. 


Manufacture 
of Artificial. 842,125. Henri E. A. Vittenet, 
Ville-france-sur-Saone, France. 


SILK. Weighting. 840,264. Charles Simon, Pat 


erson, N. J. 


SPINDLES. Bobbin Holder for Spinning. 830. 


460. Patrick J. Duggan and Joseph J. Mc 
Carthy, Providence, R. I. 


SPINNING FRAME Roll Stand. 840,779. Ed- 


ward D. Libbey, Westbrook, Me. 


SPINNING SPINDLE. 841,485. Charles H. 


Chapman, Winchester, Mass. 


WINDING FABRICS, Yarns or Threads. Auto- 


matic Regulator for Use in. 839,261. Fran- 
cois Beraud, Lyon, and Henri Janton, Villeur- 
banne, France. 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, . a BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


wsornase EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food — not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 










Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 














r, Lighting, Heating, Ventilating and Drying Complete New Plants Improvements and Extension to Old Plants 
Economies in Power Developement, Trans ssion and Application. 







Economies in Steam Generation and Utilization 


PRATHER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HENRY B. PRATHER, President 





ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


pO. SPECIALTIES 


| The design of the “Steam End” of Paper, Textile and Knitting Mills 

and other Factories.) ECONOMIES in the “Steam End” of Mills already 
equipped. Improvement of Old Plants. Coated Paper and Other Drying 
Lithograph and Printing Establishments—Ventilation and Power Transmission. 
We make a study of your conditions and arrangements for Steam Generation, Trans- 
mission, and Utilization in Drying, Water Heating, Lighting, etc., also your arrange- 
ments for Power Development, Transmission and Application, and suggest improve- 
ments and changes which will save you money by increasing your efficiency of operation 
and reducing the cost of production. Saving in fuel cost. 






















We should like to call and look over your plant. No charge for inspection. No proposition 

to submit to you unless we can guarantee results. 
Our fifteen years experience in stoker, boiler, power, heating, ventilating and drying engineering, is basis of our 
advice to clients. 








Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill su 
classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. 8S., & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines. 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 
Balling Machine. 
Diamond Textile Machine 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas.., Crucible Co 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 


Cotton 


Works 


—See 


Machine 


Co. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 


Allen, Wm., 
Arlington Mch. 
prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Barney Bentilating Fan Works. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Kolb, Frank E. 
Bobbin and Spool Machinery. 
Defiance Machine Works. 
Murkland, J. W. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Speed & Stephenson 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Boiler Cleaners. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Sons Co. 


Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


Boiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Boiler Inspection and 
ance. 
——See Steam Boiler Insurance. 

Boilers. 
—See Steam Boilers. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Box Shook. 
Connecticut 


Insur- 


Box Company. 


Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 

—See Tapes, 

Bridges. 
Scaife, W. B.., 

Brushers. 
——See Napping Machines. 

Brushes. 

Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 

Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Calico 


Braids and Edgings 


& Sons. 


Printers’ Machinery 

and Supplies. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 

Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co. 

Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 

—- See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 

Janvas Baskets. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Morris & Co. 


Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Company. 
Indian Orchard Company. 
Wonalancet Company. 


Card Feeds ° 
——See Automatic Feeds. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., 


Car Movers. 
Mitshkun, M., Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Ma- 


Co. 


eadings will please notify the publishers, 


pplies, whose names appear in the following 

y The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 

Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 

invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 
¢ Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired b 


Such omissions 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Castings. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Casualty Insurance (All Kinds). 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoist. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 


| Clocks. 


Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Smythe, J. L. N. Paper Co 


Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
See Cutting Machinery. 


Cloth Stretchers, 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Clutches. 

American Tool & Machine C 
Hunter, James, Machine Co, 
Color Kettles. 
Rice, Barton & 

Company. 


(Arthur 


Fales Machine & Iron 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Hood, R. H 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, Stephen C. 
Philadelphia Textile 
Riley, C. 
Stoddard, 


Machinery Cc 
E., Company. 


Haserick, Richards & Co 


Concrete Work and Construc- 
tion. 


Simpson Bros. Corporation 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 
Conveyors, Pneumatic. 
—See Blowers & Blower Systems 
Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty 
—See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company. 
Taunton, New Bedford, Copper Co 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Co. 


Mchy. Co. 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Cotton. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
Charles, W. B. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards C 
Tolar & Hart. 
Wonalancet Company 


Co. 


Alphnbetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Textile Appliances ‘ 
American Textile Specialty M« 
American Drying Machinery ‘ 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barker, James. 
Butterworth, H. W., & 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Work 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Elliott & Hall 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 
Firth, William, Co. 
Hetherington, John, & S 
Howard & Bullough Amé 
Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, 8S. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll C 
Parks & Woolson Machine < 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery 
Providence Machine Co 
Rice, Barton & Fales C 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American Ma 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Riley, C. E., Company 
Stoddard, Haserick, R 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co 
Zurn, O. F., C 


Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr 
Charles, W. B 


Cranes. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible C 
Lowell Crayon Co 


Cutter for Knit Goods. 
Langston, Samuel M. 


Cutting Machinery. 
Eastman Machine Co 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co 
Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Lé« 
Stafford, G. W Mfg. C 
Drawing Rolls. 
Hood, R. H 
Metallic Drawing Roll 
Dryers. 
American [lower C 
American Drying Machinery ) 
Arlington Mch. Wks (Arthur 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlingtor 
Birch Bros., Somervills 
Boston Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons ‘ 
Hunter, Jas., Machine C 
Kenyon, D. R., &§ 
Mass. Fan Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Vacuum Process Co. 
Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C 
P son, J. 7 


Sons ¢ 


hards & ‘{ 


Mch. Wks 
Machine Wks 


Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste 
Dust Collectors. 
Knickerbocker Co., The 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Dusters 


Dyers, Bleachers 


ers. 
Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 
Fairhill Bleachery. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Greenwood, R., & Bault. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Ingrahamville Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm. H. & Sons Co 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co 
Peerless Co. 
Providence Mills Mfg. Co 
towland, Samuel. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing Machinery. 
Aiton Machine Co. 
Allen, William, Sons Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur 
prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 
3irch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cornell Stocking Corporation. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
eigh, Evan A. 
yland, & Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Vacuum Process Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation 
Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank 
Haedrich, E. M. 
Dye Tubs. 
See Tanks, 


and Finish- 


Birch 


Thos., 


Ltd 


Tubs and Vats 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 

Rerlin Aniline Works. 

Bischoff & Co 

Bosson & Lane 

Cassella Color Co 

Continental Color & Chemical Co 
Kalle & Co. 

Ford, J. B., Co 

Geisenheimer & Co 

Johnson, Chas. A., & Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co 

Leyland, Thos., & Co 

Metz. H. A., & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 

Svkes, Walter F., & Co 

Thayer Ed. M., & Co. 

Dynamos. 

See Electric Lighting. 

Edgings. 


See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Warner, Chas. E. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electrical tngineer (Consult- 
ing.) 
Puffer, William L. 
Eleetrical Heating Devices. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


Electrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 
Pettingell-Andrews Co 

Electric Fans. 

American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Mass. Fan Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery C 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery C 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Warner, Chas. E. 

Westinghouse Electric & 

Wing, L. J., Mfg. Co 

Electric Hoists. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 

Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company 


| Electric Lighting. 


General Electric Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company 

Warner, Chas. E. 

Westinghouse Electrix 
Electric Motors. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Peerless Electric Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 

Warner, Chas. E. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Elevators. 

Morse, Williams & Co. 

Salem Elevator Works 


Embroidery Machines for Hos- 
iery and Knit Goods. 
Walther, Otto. 


Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co 


Engine Stops. 
Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 
Engineers (Power Plant). 
Roberts & Abbott Co. 
cxhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus 

Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
Philadelphia Water Purification C 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

United Water Improvement Co 


Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 


Felt Hardeners. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co. 


Felting Machinery. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine Co 
Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
United Water Improvement Co. 
Finishing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching ar 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


& Mfg. Co 


Mfg. Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Ventilating ... Heating 


by the 


Sturtevant System 


Assures a pure, healthy atmosphere 
which may be maintained at a constant 
temperature regardless of the weather. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati London 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Ap- 
= . , . — ; - ~ . I 

paratus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters; Steam 
Engines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators; Fuel Econo- 


mizers; Forges; Exhaust Heads,Steam Traps, Etc. 410 
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Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co 
Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering C 
Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co 


Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons 
Fire Pumps. 
—See Pumps 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour 
Ltd. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Iiamond Textile Machine Works 
Hood, R. H 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A 
Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. |} 
Forwarders. 
Salvator Transfer, hh 
Friction Clutches. 
National Brake & Clutch < 
Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Falling Mills for 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine C 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine C 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Woolen 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Rapping 
Machines 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve ‘ 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Ferrell Foundry and Machine C 
New Process Raw Hide Co 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Ir 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrell Foundry and Machine ‘ 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Grids for Cards. 
Schaellibaum, R., Co 
Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 
Grease Cups. 
Cook's, Adam, Sons. 


Gut Cords and Strings. 
Wentworth, M. W. 
Heating. 
——See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co 
Larrabee, Jno. E. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows thix list. 
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Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Illuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 
Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Ironing Machines for Knit 
Goods. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 
mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Craw, J. W., Laundry Machinery Co 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Wililams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 











“O.K.” 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


PEERLESS 


INCANDESCENT 


LAMPS 


Our “O.K.” Peerless Lamps are without exception 
the best lamps for Mill Lighting. 


We know that 


if you give them a trial you will be more than 
satisfied. 

We want your contract, and should be pleased to 
have our lamp expert call on you, and ascertain just 
what type of lamp is best adapted to your purpose. 


Pettingell- Andrews 


BOSTON, 


Knitting Machinery. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Claes & Fientje. 

Cooper, Chas. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 

Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Koch, Edward W. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 

Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
National. Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 

Ruth Machine Co. 

Scott & Williams. 

Stafford & Holt. 

Standard Machine Co. 

Taylor, James. 

Tompkins Bros. 

Walter & Co. 

Walther, Otto. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 


Breedon’s Wm., Son. 

Brinton, H., & Co. 

Continental Latch Needle Company 
Cooper, Chas. 

Corey, Wm., Co. 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Needle Co. 

Excelsior Needle Co. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 

Jarrard Needle Company. 

Kolb, Frank BE. 

Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Page Needle Co. 


Ruth Machine Co. 
Treat, Orion. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 


Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Lawyers (Mercantile). 
Yeomans & Ironside. 
Leather. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Loom Clutches. 
Natl. Brake & Clutch Co 
Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lineoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 

Beattie Machine Works. 

Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

Leighton Machine Co 
Lubricators. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lumber (Box, Etc.). 

Connecticut Box Co. 
Lumpers. 

Diamond Textile Machine Works. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 


| Machinery Dealers. 


Jefferson Ed., & Bro. 

Kinsey, Walter. 

Lamb. J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Ge ts 


7 ¢ « 


enson. 


Metallic 


Company, 


MASS. 


Stead, Arthur. 

Taylor, James. 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 

Walder, J. 
Measuring 

chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Goss & Bryce. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Prather Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mercerizers. 
Greenwood & Bault, R. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Luzern Cotton Yarn Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 


Fire-proof 


Frames and Sashes. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 


Metallic Packing. 


Power Specialty Co. 


| Mill Architects. 
—See Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Mill Brushes. 


See Pruehes 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Mill Builders and Engineers. 





Paper Box Machinery. 


Ferguson, John W geck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Mill Sewing Machines. Langston, Samuel M 
—See Sewing Machines and Supplies. | Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Mill Supplies. . ee 


Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 

Hopkins Machine Works 
Peroxide of Sodium. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 


American Supply Co 
Bamford & Smith 
Barker, James 
Buckley's, Benj., Son, Gun Mil 
Crosby t 

Easton- 
Eureka 


Garlar 













Jeffers Pipe Threading Machines. 
Kolb, Oster Mfg. Co. 

Lane, Pipes and Fittings. 

Leigt A Pancoast, Henry B., & Co 

Lowe, Scaife, W. B., & Sons 

Main 7 Walworth Manufacturing ‘ 

Mort : a Plastic Cement. 

ek hy, E ol co ' Griffin Roofing Co. 

Philadelphia Dryit Cc Pneumatic Conveying. 

Rile Cc. E Compan. See Ventilating 

Richardson Bros Portable Hoists. 

Schae 1ur R Larrabee, Jno. E 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler C P Plant Eng s m Ele 
Stephenson Mfg. Co i Wate 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richar & | R rt a Abbott ¢ 

Th irston, A. G., & Son Power Transmission Machin- 
Ward & Vandegrift ery. 

Walworth Manufacturing ‘ Ar ca ing 








Mineral Wool. -_ 
} M ‘ = \ Amer n Pulley C 
’ ; Cresson, Geo. V., Company 
Motors, ? Evans, G. Frank. 
see f tric Motors, Fa Foundry and Mac! ( 
Napping Machinery. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Con par 
A rr i Napping Machine ¢ Hur Ja Machine ( 
Br Somerville M Vk Kilburn, Lincoln & C 
Curtis & Marble Machine ‘ Latshaw P ( 
Ge Da Philadel; ‘ 
Ie , Lewis Plyn ’ 
Leigh, Evan A Reeves Pulley ( 
Park & Wo Macl ( Sagina Manufacturing ¢ 
x W eS L Schofield, Wm., Co 
. Sellers, William, & Co 
Noils (Silk). Textile Finishing Machinery ‘ 


Malcolm Mills C 


w Preparatory Machinery (Cor 
. € m., & < 














ton). 
Oil Cups. Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co 
Walworth Manufact ng ‘ Kitson Machine Co, 
Leigh, Evan A 
Serymst ‘ Riley, C. E., Company 
Adam, Son. Saco & Pettee Machine Shop 
Wool Oil Compour Presses. 
> BR, & CO Boomer & Boschert Press Co 
rk & New Jersey Lub Butterworth, H. W., & Sons ¢ 
Stephenson Mfg. C Curtis & Marble Machine C 
Zurn, O. F., C Gessner, David 
Hart, Charles 
Overseaming Machines. Phila. Drying Machinery ‘ 
Merrow Machine Co Spence & Rideout 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma¢ Te Finishing Machinery ‘ 
Packings. Woonsocket Machine & Press < 
Johns-Man H. W Press Papers. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engravy- ,Merwin Paper Co. 
ing. I ressure Regulators. 
hnson. C. A.. & ¢ Crosby Steam Gage & Valve ‘ 


Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Printing Machinery (Cloth). 

Rice, Barton & Fales Machine & Iron 
Company 


Paper. 

Merwin Paper ‘¢ 

Richardson Br 
= 


ay 


ae N.. F Pulleys. 
Paper Boards. See Power Transmitting Machinery 
Merwin Paper C Pulley Covering. 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper C Warren Company, The 


Alphnurbetical Advertising Index, with 


GRIFFIN ROOFING 
506 W. 26 ST., New YORK CITY 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF 


page numbers, follows thisx« tint. 
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Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Murphy, Harry F., & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 







Pump Governors, 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Cu 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Planis. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
United Water Improvement Co 


Quillers. 
Foster’ Machine Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co 


















Rag Pickers. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 








Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A 





Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co 
Philadelphia Gear Works, h 






Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co 
Garland Mfg. C« 
Walder, J 


Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 
Walworth Mfg. Co 





Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve (¢ 
Walworth Mfg. C 

Re ants. 

Feingold, H. & D 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros. 

Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. © 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler 

Roofing. 

Griffin Roofing Co 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth C¢ 
Standard Paint Co. 

Rooting Material. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W 

Roller Leather. 
3owes, L. M., Co. 

Rope. . 

American Mfg. Co, 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 












































Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Plymouth Cordage Co 

Roving Cans. 

Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 

Rubber Rolls. 

American Wringer Co. 

Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 

Sample Cards. 
Hatheway-Sheffield Co., The 


Scallop Machirz 
Merrow Machine Co 








COMPANY 


BADGER AND AVON AVE 


NEWARK 


COMPOSITION ROOFING 


ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS FLAT OR STEEP ROOFS 


OUT OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT ADVANCE OVER CIT 






Y PRICES 


Feb. 


1QO7 


ein 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


ROID ROOFING 


Office 


STANDARD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


The original weather-proof,. elastic and 
heat and the acid fumes of dyehouses, 
Especially useful on saw tooth roofs 


samples and booklet R. 


Schools. 
American School of Correspondence, 
International Correspondence 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School 
Philadelphia Textile School 


Schools 


Secondhand Machinery. 
—See Mchry. Dealers, also 
Ads 
Separators. 
Draper Co., 


classified 


The. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine W 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F 
Kinsey, Walter 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine C 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
— See Power Transmission Machiner) 
Shearing Machinery. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing 
Sheet Metal Work. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 
Shell Rolls. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Shoddies. 
See Wool 
Shook (Box). 
Connecticut Box Co. 
Shuttles. 
——See Bobbins, 
Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W Sons Co 
Leigh, Evan A 
Mason Machine Works 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & 
Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A 


3leaching and 


Shoddies 


Spools, Shuttles, 


(Arthur Birch 


& C 
Co 


Wks 


(Arthur Birct 


(Arthur Birel 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with 


acid-re sisting 
etc. 


Will outlast tin 


In stock in all large cities. 


The Standard Paint Company, 1 


Smith, 


Stubbs, 


Drum & ( 
Joseph. 
Textil Finis! 
Sizing, 
Arabol Mfg 
Stein, Hirsch & C 
Skylights. 

Drouve, G., ¢ 

Irwit Phos W M 
Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing C 
Slashers. 

Leigh, Evan A 

Lowell Machin 

Riley, C. E., 
Soaps. 

Dobt 

Nicet 

Zurn, ) 
Sp 


ing 


Machinery C 


Starch and Gums. 


ndles. 
Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm., & 
Buckley, Benjamin, S 
Draper Company 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, 

Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & 
noe, c. BC 


Stoddard, 


Son, 


ticha 


Smith 
ympany 
Haserick, Richard 
Spinning Frames. 
—-See Cotton Machinery 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company 
Howard & Bullough 
chine Co. 
tinsville Spinning Ring ‘ 


Ameri 
XX} 
Wt 


Spinning 
Buckley, Benjamin, Sons 

Spool and Bobbin Machinery. 
Defiance Machine W 
Murkiand, J. W 

Spools. 


See FI 


Tubes. 


sobbin 

Spoolers. 
Diamond 
Draper ( 
Easton & 
Lindsay, 
Payne, G 

Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & S 

Steam Boilers. 
Allen, William, 
Harrison Safety Boil 
. W. B., & S 

Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Ir 

Insurance Co 

Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William 

Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co 
Arlington Mch. Wks 

prop.) 


Textil 
Tompany 
Burnham 
Hyde & C 
rge W., & 


Mact 


Sons 


Sons ‘ 


(Artl 


paze 


Highly fire-resisting. 


numbers, 


ait 
Contains no tar, 
ra 


roofing. Rose 


ere 


and iron. us send you 


Sole Manufacturers. 


William Street. New York. 


Owens & 
turtevant, B , oe 
Textile Finish Machinery ‘ 
Warner, Chas. E. 
Steam Jacket Kettles. 
3 ger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
n Pumps. 
ds Manufacturing Co., Th 
Steam Specialties. 
3 worth, H. W., 
Steam Gage 
tevant, B. F. 
Finishing 
worth 


Sons Co 
and Val 
Cr 
Machinery 
Manufacturing Cc 
n Traps. 
Albany 
American Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Stencils. 
Stafford, N., C 
Stop Motion 


Steam Trap Ce 


for Knittins 
chines. 
K1 Machine W 
Ruth Machine Co 
Stop Motion for Looms 
See Warp Stop Motions 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine ‘ 
Lewi H. F., & & Ltd 
Textile Finishing Machine: 
folhurst Machine Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Woolford, Tank Mfg. C 
Tapes, Braids and Edgin«-» 
Catheart, John, & Co 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. C 
Krout & Mfg. C 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Temples. 
Draper Co 


Ma- 


ng 


a 
Fos 


te 


Tentering Machines. 
-See Dyeing, Bleact 
Etc 
Tenter Clips. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, Bl 
Finishing Machinery 
Textile Schools. 
-—See Schools. 


Ticketing Machinery. 
See Labeling Machines 

Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Larrabee, Jno. E. 

Time Checks. 
American Railway Supply “ 
Stafford, N., Co. 


follows this list. 
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Trade Mark Stamps. 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Trolleys. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
Trucking. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc 
Trucks. 

Bailey, Frank. 

Chase Fdy. & Mfg. Co 
Turbines. 
See Water Wheels 
Twine. 

American Mfg. Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. 

Richardson Bros. 
Twisting Machinery. 

Haskell-Dawes Machinery C« 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 
Valves. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Barney Ventilating Fan Works 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

New York Blower Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

Sirocco Engineering Co. 

Sterling Pipe & Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Warpers. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 





Warping and Beaming Machin- 


ery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd 
Warp Stop Motions. 
American Textile Appliances Co 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Washers (Cloth). 


Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 


Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. | 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. | 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Warp Tying Machines 


matic). 
Barber-Colman Company. 





(Auto- 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 
93 Broad St., BOSTON 
Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


Specialists in the 
Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


Washing soda. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 


Nanz & Co. 


Pettes & Randall Co 


Water Chemists. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford Filtration Co 
Philadelphia Water Purification 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 
United Water Improvement Co 


Water Softeners. 


American Water Softener Co. 


Ford, J. B., Co. 


Philadelphia Water Purification Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
United Water Improvement Co 


Water Towers. 
Tippett & Wood. 


Water Wheels. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


Leffel, James, & Co 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co 


Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 


Winders. 
Altemus, J. K 


Easton & Burnham Machine 


Foster Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever Oswald Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 


Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whiteley, William, & Sons 


Winders (Back). 


Taylor, James. 


Winders (Hosiery). 


Altemus, Jacob K. 


Easton & Burnham Machine C: 


Foster Machine Co 


Leighton Machine Co. 


Payne, G. W., & Co 


Universal Winding Co. 


Winches. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Wire Stitching Machines. 
| Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 

Wood Pulleys. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Woodworking Machinery. 

Defiance Machine Works. 
Wool. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Tierney, Frank A. 


Wool Oil Compound. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co 


Wooland Waste Dusters. 


Leigh, Evan A. 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 


Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Wool Cleaning Compound. 


Ford, J. B., Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Weel Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 

prop.) 

Barker, James. 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Diamond Textile Machine Works. 
Fales, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 

Hood, R. H. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Woolen Machinery. 


Rice, Barton & Fales Co. 


| Wool, Non-shrinking Process 


for. 
Heyer, Charles H. 


Wool Olling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 


Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 

Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Yarns (Asbestos). 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 









BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest improvements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


GUT CORDS 


are stronger than leather 
or rawhide and more flexible 





For Harness Straps, 
Cords, 


Jacquard 
Shuttle Changing Cords 


or anywhere that a round belt or cord is wanted te 
stand strain without break or wear, Gut an r 


this purpose, Regular sizes as 


vn. W rite 
for prices 
M. W. Wentworth AN 
Manufacturer of Gut Strings | « 


Office and Factory, 45th Street and Centre Ave. 152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 


d aera 8 CURREKR STREET, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
BOURSE BLDG. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co 
Chalmers, Wm., & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Dana Warp Mills 
Eddy & Street. 
Grant Yarn Co 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Indian Orchard Co 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. 
Ravine Mills 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorirer, E. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glazed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons C 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Orswell Mills 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Sternberg, Fred, & Cc 
Strouse, Theo. H., & ‘ 


Harness Twine. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & C: 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Chapin, George W. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Hyde, E. 8S. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Jenckes Spinning C 
Mitchell, James E., & 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & ‘ 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & C 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Son 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & C 


Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk 
Noils, Ete. 

Indian Orchard Co. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Montgomery, J. R., & ‘ 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Seaming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills. 


Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. 


Spool Cotton. 
Warren, W., Thread Works 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Eddy & Street. 
Hyde, E. S. 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & ¢ 
Speed & Stephenson 
Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M Ce 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Speed & Stephenson 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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We make PAPER 


for Textile Mills. 
Special sizes of special papers for special needs. 


a speciality of specialties. 


The just-right size of the just-right kind of wrapping paper 
means much in the improved appearance of the package, 
the saving of stock on each sheet, the lessened time re- 
quired in wrapping and the larger value you receive for 
every dollar you spend tor wrapping paper. Every bundle 
of paper that bears our trade mark is guaranteed for qual- 
ity, weight and count. ‘* Mecca” Brand always means 
the best paper for the price. 

Special study of textile requirements enables us to meet 
them with complete and continuous satisfaction. ‘Tell us 
your needs — we will send samples and quote prices that 
will interest you. 


The J. L. N. Smythe Company, ‘ruiapriPHiA. 
Paper @ Twine. 


IRWIN 


Large Contracts Our Specialty 


Tissues. Press Boards. 


h 
% 
¢ 
b, 


. 
p 
| 
| 
| 


The Irwin Improved 
Structural Iron Sky- 
lights are especially 
adapted to buildings 
devoted to _ textile 
work. 

Thoroughly stand- 
ardized and flexible, 
they will admit of un- 
limited extension. 

Send us your speci- 
fications. 


Thos. W. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 800. 


Irwin Skylights are 
absolutely watertight, 
secure and compact, 
eliminating entirely 

possibility of 

sweating or 
dripping. The biggest 
skylight contracts 
ever let have been 
filled with IRWIN 
SKYLIGHTS. 


Irwin Mfg. Co., Allegheny, Pa. 


SKYLIGHT 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements. 


\dams, Joseph M., 
Aiton Machine Co, 
\lbany Steam Trap Co. 
\llen Sons Co., Wm. 
\ltemus, Jacob K. 
American Blower Co. ... 
.merican Drying Machine 
\merican Dyeing Machine 
American Dyewood Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Moistening 
American Napping Machine Co. 
Outside Back Cover 
Pulley Co., The 
tailway Supply Co 
Schoo] of Correspon- 


Bie wa 
Cex o 


American 
American 
American 
dence 
American 
American Textile 
American Textile 
chinery Co. . 
Am. Tool & Mac thine Co. ees 
American Water Softener C 
American Wringer Co. 
Arabol Mfg Co., The : 
Arlington Machine Works 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atteaux, F. E., 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Badger Fire Extinguisher 
Bailey, Frank 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Bamford & Smith 
Barber-Coleman C ompany 
Barker, James 
Barney Ventil: iting 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
3eattie Machine Works 
Beck Paper Co., Chas. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Berry, A. Hun 
Birch, Arthur 
Birch Brothers 
Birdsboro Steel 
chine Co. 
Bischoff. C., 
Blaisdell, Jr., C O., a 
Bodden, Wm., & ‘Son, Ltd. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Borne Scrymser Co. 
Boss Knitting Mé chine 
3osson & Lane ‘ 
Bowes, The L. M., 
Boyer, B. F., Co. . 
Breedon’s Son, Wm. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas & 
Brophy’s Sons, T. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co 
Buckley's, Benj., Sor 
Bull, William C. 
sutterworth, H. W., & 
Butterick Pub. Co. 
Inside 
Richard 


Supply 
Appliances Co. 
Specialty Ma- 


& Co. . 


Foundry & Ma- 


‘Works. 


Campion, 

Cannon Mills 

Cassella Color Co. 

Catlin & Co. . 

Chaffee Bros. C ompan y 

Chalmers & Co., Wm. 

Chapin, Geo. WwW. 

Charles, William B. 

Chase Fdy. & Mfg 

Cheney Bros. a 

Claes & Flentje 

Cling Surface Mfg. 

Connecticut Box Co. 

Consolidated Engine Stop Co. 

Continental Color and Chemical 
Co. 

Continental 

Cook’s Sons, 

Cooper, Chas. | 

Corey. Wm., 

Cornell nce Corporation.... 

Crane Mfg. Co. 

Craw, J. W., Laundry Mchy. Co. 248 

Cresson, Geo. V., Co. . 

Crocker-Wheeler Co 21 
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Latch Needle Co. 
Adam 


| Dodge 
| Draper 


‘roinpton 
Works 
‘rosby & 
‘rosby Steam Gauge 
Mfg. Co. 
curtis & Marble Ma: 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Dana Warp Mills 
Davidson, J. F. .. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 
Defiance Machine Works 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Diamond Textile Mac! 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Needle Co. 
Company 
Drouve, The G., Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co 
Eaton Rapids Wooler: 
Economy Engineering 
Eddy & Street 
Evliott & Hall 
Entwistle, T. C. 
isureka Fire Hose 
Evans, G. Frank 
Excelsior Knitting 
Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil 
Co. 
Fairbairn - Lawson-Combe-Bar- 
bour, Ltd. 
‘airhill Bleachery 


Fales, L. F. 
& Machine Co. 


Knowles Loom 


Gregory 


hine 


Wks. 


Farrell Foundry 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Feingold, H. & 
Felton, S. A., 
Ferguson, John W. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Firth, William, Co, 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 

Outside Back 


| Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. C 


Frisco System 
randy Belting Co. 
aes id Mfg. Co. és 
reisenheimer & Co 
leneral Electric Co 
rerry, W. Geo., & 
sessner, David ..... 
;ormly, Robert W., & « 
ross & Bryce 
tioulds Mfg. Co. 
irant Yarn Co. .. 
ireen Fuel Economizer 
;reene & Danieis Mfg. Co. 
rreenwood, R., & Bault 
iriffin Roofing Co. 
yrosser Knitting Machine 
Hiaedrich, E. M 
= 1egler 0. J 
Hall, Amos H.. Son & 
Hail, . B., & Cs. 
ableste: Thomas, Sons 
Harding & Fancourt 
Harding, Whitman 
Hart, Chas. 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
tion & Insurance Co 
Hiarwood, S., & 
Haskell-Dawes Co. see 
Hatheway-Sheffield Co., " 
Heathcote, John, & Son 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. eke 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. .... 248 
Biever, Charlies Fi. ..scccccccccccces Oe 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. . 31 
Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough 216 
Home Bleach & Dye Works : 
Home Insurance Co. 
Hood, R. H. 
Hooven, Owens & 
Co. 
Hopkins Machine 
Howard & Bullough 
chine Co. 
Howson & Howson 


Geo. 


Works 
Am. 


Hunt, Rodney, 
Hunter, Machine Co. 
Hyde, Edward S. 
India Alkali Works 
Indian Orchard Co. 
Ingrahamvilie Dye Works i 
International Correspondence 
Schools 
Irwin, 
Ives, L. T., ‘ > 
Jarrard Needle Works 
Jefferson, Edw., & Bro. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Johns-Manville € 
Johnson, Chas. A 
Jones, Lewis 
Kalle & Co. 
Kaumagraph 
Kenyon, D. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kinsey, Walter 
Kip-Armstrong 
Kitson Machine 
Klauder-Weldon 
chine Co., The 
Klipstein, A., & Co 
Knickerbocker Co 
Kolb, Frank E. 
hKrout & Fite Mfse. Co 
Lamb Knitting Mochine Co. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Langston, Samue! M 
L 
L 


Machine Co 


Jas. 


Compan 
R., & Son 


Company 
Co. oa ees 
Dyeing Ma- 


The 


irrabee, John E 
itshaw Pressed 
Co 
Leffel, James, & C 
Leigh, Evan Arthur 
Leighton Machine Co 
Lever Oswald Co 
Lewis, H. F., & Co 
Leyland, Thomas, & = 
Lincoln Waterproof Cloth Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 
Little, Arthur D. ... 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. at 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Lowe, S. C. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Lowell Textile School 
Luzern Cotton Yarn 
Main Belting Co. 
Main, Chas. T. . 
Malcolm Mills Co 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Mason Brush Works 
Mason Machine Works 
Masachusetts Fan Co. ....... 
Mayo Knitting Machine 
Needle Co. sete ciate ai 
Mayo, Geo. D., Machine Co. 
Merrow Machine 
Merwin Paper Co ; as 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Mitchell, Jas. E., Co. 
Mitshkun, M., 
Montgomery. J. R., 
Monument Mills 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Morris & Co. .. ‘ 
Morse, Williams & 
Murkland, J. W. 
Murphey, E. W., 
Nanz, T., & Co 
National Automatic Kni tter ‘Co. 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 
New Bedford Textile School 
New England Butt Co. 
New Process Rawhide C 
New York Blower Co. 
New York & New Jersey 
ame: COG daweex ss 
Wieatewe Mfg. “Co. a 
Norwich Belt Mfg. Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Nye & Tredick Company 


Stee] & 


Co 


Co. 


Co 


‘L ubri- 
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Orswell Mills Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. ‘ Thayer, Bdward M., 

Oster Mfg. Co. Scaife, W. B., & Sons 222 | Thurston, A, G., 

Page Needle Co imdiouies 253 | Schael.ibaum, Rob., Co. Tierney, Frank A. 
Pancoast, Henry B., & Cc ba ewe: ae Schnitzier, Chas. H, -+--.. 246 | Tippett & Wood ... 

Parks & Woolson Mch. , ‘ Schofield, Geo. L. -- 19% | Tolar & Hart 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Schofield, William, Co. 5 | Tolhurst Machine Works .. 

Co. 225 | Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. Tompkins Bros. Co. <a 
’axton & O'Neill y Scott & Wiliams Toaher, M2. & Ce. ....:. ... 212 
‘ayne, Geo. W., & Co. 245 | Sellers, Wm., & Co, Torrance Mfg. Co. : 
Pearson, J. T. : Shaw, Victor, ting Traveler Co. , Treat. Orion : * oo 
Peerless Company, TI 225 | Shultz Belting Co. 5 | Union Special Machine Co. 247 
‘eerless Electric Co. .. Simpson Bros. Corporation United W: aa Improvement Co. 46 
Pettes & Randall Co. Sirocco Engineering Co. Universal Winding Co. : 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. Outside Back Cover | y 5 Process a 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co... 15} Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 22: Walder pocess Co. 

Philadelphia Gear Works é Smith, Drum & Co. ilder, J. " 

Philadelphia Textile Mchy. Co... 2% Smith, &. Mormam, Co. <ace.eccove- ae & Co. 

Philadelphia Textile School a smith & Furbush Machine Co. 256 | \ ulthe cs Otto , ; — 
Phila. Water Purification Co. .. 46| Smith & Nichols 239 | Walworth Manufacturing Co. _ 
Plymouth Cordage Co. ........... 26 | Smythe, J. L. N., Co. 92 — > 4 Outside Back Cover 
Pocasset Worsted Co. .. 216 | Solis, Andrew J.. Jr., Yo. 2125 216 | Ward & Vandergrift vrei 
Power Specialty Co. .... 26 | Solvay Process Co. 23: Wardwell Needle Co. 8 
Prather Engineering Co. ........ 182 | Speed & Stephenson ¢ Warner, Chas. H. aioe oar 198 
Providence Machine Co. Spence & Rideout 2| Warren Co. o= 
Providence Mills Company ...... 226 | Stafford & Holt 2 | Warren, W., Thread Works .... 215 
Puffer, W. L. .. 3 | Stafford, N., Co. : Waters, D. F. . 53 
tavine Mills Co. ... ‘ “enn Standard Machine Co. ........... ! Weimar Bros. so ae 
Rice, Barton & F: ules Mac hine BRAMEaTS PEI CO. .ccccccccscccee BD Wentworth, M. W. 191 

& Trem GO. sicece “sanaeenee Stead, Arthur Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Reeves Pulley Co. Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. Co. 195 
Richardson Bros. .... wa Stein, Hirsch & Co. + | Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, Ltd. ... 20 
Riley, C. E., Company eeeees Stephenson Mfg. Co. 3 | Whitin Machine Works 6 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. coo a Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 2 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... 39 
Riverdale Woolen Co. ....... 2 Sternberg, Fred, & Co. Whiton. D. E., Machine Co 18 
toberts & Abbott Co. a Rogears, Haserick, Richards & | Wildman Mfg. Co ei ee 
Rock Island System ... 35 0. 1 r . 7 r a 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical a ae H., & Co. —— ——— Sewing Ma 9 

Co. ken eeeneeiene an Stubbs, Joseph , : 7 
towland, ‘Samuel. ooo & Sturtevant, B. : ; Wilson & Co., Barnsley, Ltd. 
Ruth Machine Co. ‘ Sykes, Walter F., & Co. | Wolfenden, Cc. 

Ryle, William, & Co. .. _218| Taunton-New Bedford Copper | Wonalancet Co. ... 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops 5, Co. 9° | Woolford, G., Wood Tank Mfg 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. . . 45 | Taylor, Ss. Co 

Salem Elevator Works .... a Tebbetts, E. L., Xo. Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. aa 213 | Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Salvator Transfer. Inc. ¢ Inside Front Cover | Yeomans & Ironside 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons cod ‘ Textile Machine Works 5 | Zurn, O. F., Co. 


— 


rene 


| Salvator Transfer, Inc., 
Manutacturers Forwardiny 


370-372 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Connection. 


Send Samples, State Quantities 
of any remnants, left-overs,oddsandends FR EIN G OLD 


which you wish quickly turned into cash. 
We have special facilities for handling 37 BEDFORD ST. 
big and little lots. BOSTON, MASS. 


J A Mi E. S B A R K E R, Cotton and “Woolen Machinery 


SIXTH, CAYUGA AND WINGOHOCKING STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DOUBLE APRON CONDENSER 


1, Inoreasce production 10 to 40 cent. 
2. im = 


FAST-RUNNING NON-OIL-LEAKING DOFFING COMB 
41. For Cotton, Woolen and ee ae 
- oon O° TS Storking pares show a in off 
ne Single Screw 
Durable and cheap 


y 
t 
| 
| 
2 
: 
























or ropes ? 


house electric motors? 














Your FLYWHEEL 

VE ALL INSURANCE 
oF Your EMPLOYERS’ 
ND 20 LIABILITY INSURANCE 


BY INSTALLING THE 


MONARCH 
ENGINE - STOP 
AND SPEED 
LIMIT SYSTEM 


Ask us How. Ask us Now. 
Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 
127 East 12th St., New York. 








MILL EQUIPMENT 


Have you ever thought how many links 
are necessary in a textile mill for the mechan- 
ical transmission of power by means of belts 


Have you ever considered how many of 
these links would be eliminated were your 
machinery individually driven by Westing- 


_ There are other reasons why electric 
drive is best adapted for textile machinery 


Ask Westinghouse Electric. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Sales offices in all large cities. 


When Belts Cc 


(iet Hot 
Under the 
Collar 


they are going to destruction. A temperature 
of 110 deg. F (warm to the hand) injures leather, 
makes it hard and brittle, so that it cracks and 
crumbles. You know that if you put your 
shoes on the radiator much they soon break 
through. In the same way, when belts slip 
and burn they are wearing out at a ter- 
rific rate, wasting power and wasting 
themselves. 


SHULTZ 
SABLE BELTING 


which is dense, tough rawhide with a clinging 
flexible surface, hangs to the pulley and trans- 
mits a third more power for the same size belt 
and same maximum belt tension. We send it 
on trial to prove this. Shultz’s Pulley Cover 
will increase the pull of your old belts 20%. 
W rite for Book No. 6. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO.,, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 111 Chambers St 
Boston, 114 High St. 
Philadelphia, 116 No, Third St 
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MAIN 
Formerly of Dean & Main, 
og Architect, 
rlONAL Trust Co., BUILDING, 

BOSTON, MASS. 


CHAS. T 

Plans, Specifications and 
Superiniendence for the 
Construction or Reor- 
ganization of Textile 
Plants, including Steam 
and Water rower 


Mill Engineer and 
107 G12 INTE 


Valuations and Reports 
on plants for Sale, Reutal, 
Taxes or Insurance. 


3 ERNA 45 MILK Sr., 


ons for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WILLIAM Ik... PUFF FER, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems. 


Designs, 
Examinations, 


Specialists 
on methods 


for manu- 
facturing 
Duplicate and 
Interchangeable 
Mechanism. 


Reports, 
Specifications, 
Power Plants, 
Mill and Factory 
Equipments. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


GOSS & BRYCE, 


Designing and Consulting 
Mechanical Engineers 
76 William Street, NEW YORK 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 


MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. References made to some of 


the largest mill owners in the 
Middle States, inciuding Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway,N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


—_ Gee. 


The Roberts & Abbott Co. 


INCORPORATED) 
Engineers. 
Power Plants 
Steam, Electric and Water Power. 


Ta 


YEOMANS & IRONSIDE 


COUNSELLORS AT LAW 
146 BROADWAY 
Cleveland, Ohio. NEW YORK 


*hiladelphia. 


TELEPHONE 4804 CORTLANDT 


Mercantile Law and Contracts. Collections a Specialty. 
fried correspondents in all parts of the United States and Canada 


Baltimore. Birmingham 


WER Toe at 


ARTHUR S’TEAD 


DEALER IN 


Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


ALL, SUPPLIES 
227 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Send for list and state what is wanted. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA. PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


$ = PR 


_ 


Fan 


One Piece Wheel 


in our Reversible fans, especially 
adapted for handling Textile Stuffs. 
Get Catalogue 58 D. 


NEW YORK BLOWER COMP’ Y,. 
MAIN OFFICE :—Stewart and 25th, Chicago. 
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PATENTS CROSBY & CRECORY, 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits brought and @e 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases involv- 
ing knowledge of cotton, weol, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical 
inventions and steam enginecring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence solicited. No charge for 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, Counselors at Law 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. HOWSON & HOWSON 
Solicitors 


MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 
e 
PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 


82 South Broad Street 
New York, 38 Park Row 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


I CAN SELL YOUR PATENT 


My New [lethod brings quick results. Send for booklet. 
0. J. HAEGLER, 14 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cornell Cone-Dyeing Machine 


For Sulphur, Developed or 


Acid Dyeing -on 


COTTON 


WORSTED 
YARNS 


In actual practice on Sulphur 
Blacks shows an Economy of 
4 Cents per Pound over 

and 


Skein Dyeing 


Skein Winding. 


tllustrated article in 
S issue. 


Se 


MYRTLE STREET’ 


Cornell Stocking Corporation, ‘*:W'scoroso. 


MASS. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


Rates, 15 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECORD to be forwarded. If replies 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. Count seven words to a line and include side head and 


address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. If such ads. are “displayed” the rate is $2.00 per inch single 
column each time. 








DYNAMOS | 4! eat . | Chas. E. Warner 
oe ye | ENGINEER and 
siting Large List Available f cAadaeain 
A Large List Available for 
ENGINES Immediate Delivery ‘ 60 State St., Boston 


GIANT CAR MOVER ‘The Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co., 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 








Thousands of Testimonials 


See See that sliding Wedge, it blocks 
The Railway the wheel. 
Equipper 


Our Monthly 
Publication 
Mailed Free 


Manufacturers price 
B&R #%3.00 each, cash with 


Patent Mewtail . tp Sree ae egeem, 
M. MITSHKUN CO., Detroit, Mich. 










BUILDERS OF THE 


Hamilton-Corliss Engine. 


| Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any size, for all purposes 
| 


| New York, 39 and 41 Cort’andt St. Chicago, 46 South Canal St. 
St. Louis, 317 Security Building. 


SPECIAL SALE OF MACHINERY 


OF A 


Modern Woolen Yarn Plant 


In whole or lots to suit purchasers at bargain prices for quick removal, as the floor space is 
required for another business. 












2 Carbonizing Tanks, lead lined. 5 2d Breaker Cards, 60 x 60, with Geared Creels and 
1 42 n. Weston Acid Extractor. Torrance Balling Machines. 

1 4 Bowl Wool Washer and Self Feed 10 Finisher Cards, 48 x 48, with Geared Creels, Barker 
I oe ~—_ arn and Self Feed. Double Doffer Condensers and Spool Frames. 

S ; Apron Seser and Self Feed. The Cards are by Furbush & Lombard Machine Co. 
3 a ee a Feeds. 1 Floor Grinder for above Cards. 

+ 36 in. C. & M. Picker and Self Feed. 10 J. & B. Mules, 264 Spindles each, 24 in. guage, 11 
1 48 in. Parkhurst Picker and Self Feed. Sections, 24 Ends each, Spindles 104 in. over Col- 
1 Rag Picker by C. S. Dodge lar Boards. 

1 3 Cylinder 60 in. Garnett and Self Feed. 1 Sturtevant Blowing System containing about goo 
5 1st Breaker Cards, 60 x 60, with Self Feeds and Tor- 


yards of 12 in. Pipe and 6 Fans with every descrip- 


rance Balling Machines. tion of Bends imaginable. 


Such splendid machinery as the above is seldom offered, as it has been well kept up and is equal 
to new in every respect. Further particulars and inspection of same can be had on application. 
Write us your wants and we will send you our complete list of machinery on hand. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON 


170 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON : - - - - - MASS. 
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For Sale Cheap. Six Noppen and Jacquard ma- 
t~hines, 5 needles to an inch, 32 inches wide. All 
n the best condition. Will send an expert knitter 
vith the machines. Address L. Manersberger, 
Green Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 


FOR SAT. FE. 
Fales & Jenks Combined Warp and Filling Twisters. 
1 Twister 100 Spindles. 
3 = 193 
I “s 180 
\ll with 7 in. Traverse 2 44 inch ring, 3 inch space, Rabbeth 
No. 94 Spindle with knee brakes, Creels Shigh. All in good con 
tion, can be seen running at 


SCHADEWALD MILLS, 
3d and Huntingdon Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rooms with Power for Rent. 


each 


\bout 30,000 sq. ft. floor space, with power to 
suit. Has always been used, and is especially 
adapted for textile purposes. 


B. S. ROY & SON, Worcester, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


Manufacturing plants and sites on Delaware River 
and three railroads; suitable for all lines of work es- 
pecially textile. Correspondence solicited and con- 
cessions made. T. W. TRAINER & CoO., 
Cambridge Building, Chester, Pa. 


For Sale. 


The Tiffin (Ohio) Woolen Mills fully equipped as 
a Blanket Mill, will sell as a whole or land and build- 
ng and machinery separately. Address ‘ Blanket, 
Mill’ care Textile World Record, Boston, Nass. 


Harding @Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 


Cream Softeners, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


is THE NORWICH BELT MFG. CO., Inc. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


SUPERIOR COMBINATION TANNED and OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 
Apron & Belting Butts, Worsted Comb & Gill Box Aprons. 
Mill Supplies, ‘‘ Tau-Bo’’ Rawhide Picker Leather. 
Tensile strength of Combination Tanned Belting is nearly 100 per cent. 
greater than best Oak Leather made. It is pliable and will transmit 50 per 

cent. more power: a 90 days free trial belt will prove this fact. 


Tannery & Factory, 134Congress St. _11Dorrance St. 33. N. Canal St. 
~ NORWICH, CT. Boston, Mass. Providence, R.I. Chicago, Ill. 


A FACTORY TIME CHECKS 


TIME CHECK They are being used more and more 


mee 


ao 


Write for our pamphlet 
“Time Checks and Their Use’”’ 


oy AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPPLY CO. 
Address, Dept. V, 24 Park Place, New York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


199 


Russian. 
with the textile 
land, wishes to 
manufacturers of 
here, but 


ences, 


Mechanical engineer closely connected 
industry in Russia, Finland, Po- 
represent first-class American 
such machinery. Is at present 
returns home shortly First-class refer- 
American and European; rare opportunity 
Apply at once, Box E-10, care Lord & Thomas 
Chicago, fll. 

Positions Wanted. Two (2) expert German knit- 
ters on Grosser’s and Backs’ Jacquard and plain 
machines. Address “Experts.” care Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Plain and fancy. 
Large experience. Good _ references. Address 
“Cotton,” care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Wanted Boss Knitter capable of looking after 
wool and cotton ribs. Address “Boss,” care Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


WANTED an Experienced Lady Finisher 


on Men’s High Grade Underwear, to take full charge of 
finishing room, one who is able to teach on Standard 
makes of machines. Apply with reference, stating ex 
perience, ete. Narragansett Textile Co , Pawtucket, R.I 
WANTED 


An experienced all round General Mechanic, one familiar 
with all makes of sewing machines, apply with references, 
stating experience, etc. Narragansett Textile Co., 

Pawtucket, R, I 


BOSS DYER AND FINISHER 


with 17 years experience is open for position in Woolen, Worsted, 
Hosiery or Underwear Mill. Married, sober, and industrious. Can 
give best of references. Address F. O. B. 269 Wescott St., Kenosha. 
Wis. 


GOOD, PRACTICAL KNITTER 
WANTED. 


Must have thorough knowledge of Lamb machines, 
operating on Gloves and Mittens. Apply stating sal 
Address G. & M., care Textile World 


Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted Overseer 


of Cotton Spinning Mill making 10's to 30's. 


ary expected. 


Only 


experienced man need apply. Furnish references 
with application, Address ‘* Application,’’ care Tex 


tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, the Right Party 


to build and manage a knitting factory who has one-half 
the capital necessary ; will furnish the remainder, and have 
a fine water power for that a small 
M.C. Phillips 


purpose located in 
village in Wisconsin 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Good shipping point 


CAPITAL WANTED. 

Want $5,000 to $10,000 to do justice to my busi- 
ness which has been established many years and 
which has grown year by year and is now better 
than ever. The money is wanted for extension of 
the business, which is Textile Machinery. Address 
Justice, care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 


Cc. WOLFENDEN, 
2316 North 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dealer and Jobber in 


Textile Machinery, New and Second Hand 


Will buy Odd Lots of Yarn of Any Kind. 
Send Samples and Price. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full particulars are 
on file at this office. Manufacturers who may be in need of such men may address them in care of Textile World Record, 
or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will be furnished without charge. 

Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with mill men, 


is now a member of the Textile World Record staff, and gives special attention to this department. 
pleased to hear from any of his friends who may be interested. 


He would be 





WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendent of a Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on kerseys, thibets, meltons, cheviots, 
cassimeres and government goods. Familiar with 


all kinds of stock. First-class reference. 3771, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Asst. Supt, or Overseer of Dressing. Position 
wanted by «a man 30 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on fancy cotton, woolens 
and worsteds, and all kinds of high and low grade 
goods. Ia familiar with all kinds of woolen and 
cotton machinery. Good references. 3537, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Designer. Position wanted by 
a man 50 years of age, married, American. Has 
manufactured all kinds of woolen and worsted 
goods, cotton worsteds. wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Is familiar with all kinds of machinery. 
Good references. 3670, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by an American. Has had experience on 
satinets, unions, cassimeres, worsted goods, etc. Is 
familiar with all kinds of woolen machinery. 
First-class references. 1537, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer, or assistant super- 
intendent or boss weaver in a woolen mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, also blankets Understands all kinds 
of machinery, has worked in all departments of a 
mill. Good referencees. 3845, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent of a wor- 
sted or woolen mill 


years of age, single Has worked on fancy and 
cotton worsteds and woolens of all kinds. Has had 
seven years’ practical experience in different de- 
partments of worsted and woolen mills. Good ref- 
erences Could accept a position at once 3851, 
Textile World Record, Boston 

Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 39 years of age, single. 
Has worked on men’s suitings, overcoatings, box 
cloth, cheviots, covert mixes made from wool, cot- 
ton ind shoddy First-class recommendations. 


2871, Textile World Record 


Manager or Superintendent of a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 50 years of age, Scotch, 


married Worked on woolen and worsted goods, 
men’s and women’s wear, beavers, face finished 
gzoods Twelve years as manager in his present 
position. Will be open for engagement about April 
ist 2862, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or Assistant 


Superintendent in a 


woolen mill Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, American Worked on all kinds 
of worsteds, woolens and dress goods. Could ac- 
cept a position at short notice Good references. 
2865. Textile World Record, Boston 


Superintendent of a Worsted Yarn Mill or over- 
seer of drawing, spinning and twisting. Position 


wanted by a man, 32 years of age, Scotch, married. 
Worked on wool from 1/4 blood up to fine domestic 
and Australian wools to all counts. Familiar with 
Prince, Smith, Lowell. Taylor, Wardsworth, Fayles 
& Jenks, Foster, Collins Bros.’ machinery Good 
references 3847, Textile World Record, Boston 
Superintendent of a Worsted Yarn Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man, 38 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on all kinds of yarns, Bradford 
system. Is recommended by leading mills 3855, 


Textile World Record, Boston. 


Assistant Superintendent. Worked on woolens 
and worsteds of all kinds. Graduate of a Textile 
School. American; 23 years of age; single. 3228, 
Thextile World Record. 


Position wanted by a man, 25 | 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Superintendent and Designer, or Designer. 
Young man, American, with 4 years’ experience as 
designer. Worked on shirtings and all kinds of 
elastic and non-elastic webs, 6n Crompton and 
Knowles, broad and narrow looms. Will accept a 


good position anywhere in United States. 3369, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, English. Has worked 
on all kinds of fancy cotton goods, and is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton looms. Good references. 
3682, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or assistant superintendent of a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 29 years of 
age; married. Is experienced on sheetings, shirt- 
ings, ginghams, flannelettes, domets and fancy hos- 
lery yarns. Is expert on colored work. Is familiar 
with all kinds of American and English carding 
and spinning machinery. First-class references. 
1718, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Superintendent. Worked on dress goods, 
shirtings, skirtings, ginghams, cotton flannels and 
blankets. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. Age 37, married; first-class references. 
1432, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of cotton mill, spinning or weav- 
ing, assistant superintendent or designer or over- 
seer of weaving, plain or fancy goods. Age 28; 
English; married; first-class references. 3243, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Superintendent, assistant or boss weaver and de- 
signer. Position wanted by a man. 35-years of 
age, English, married. Familiar with lappett and 
dobby work, lenos, silk handkerchiefs and all 
kinds of cotton goods made on dobby and box mo- 
tion looms. Good reference. 3793, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or overseer of carding in a large 
mill. Worked on sheetings, ginghams. Will not 
go West. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. 41 years of age; American: first-class 
references. 2021, Textile World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent or overseer of carding. 
Worked on all white goods yarns from 12s to 150s. 
Familiar with the Lowell, Saco & Pettee revolving 
flat cards. Age 87; married; first-class references. 
1898, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Cotton, Cloth or Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 39 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Is familiar with cotton hosiery and 
warp yarns, single or two-ply. Is at present em- 


ployed as superintendent of a cotton yarn mill, but 
wishes to change for advancement. Strictly tem- 
perate and industrious and can furnish the very 
best of references. 3853, Textile World Record 
Boston. 


Supt., Asst. Supt., or Overseer of Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American. 1s experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, also on bleached 
stock. Is familiar with Colvin, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton looms, and all makes of carding and spinning 
machinery. Good references. 3585, Textile World 
Record. 

Cotton Superintendent wants position. Now en- 
gaged, but wishes to change to better condition. 
Worked on all kinds of plain cotton goods, prints, 
sheetings, ginghams, etc. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Age 43, married, first-class references. 
2005, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or boss carder of carding and 
spinning in cotton mill. Familiar with all kinds 
of cotton yarns, including high and low stock; fa- 
miliar with combs; first-class references, 36 years 


of age; married. 3290, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS. 7 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on all kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mix 
goods and felts. Is familiar with all makes of 
American and English carding machinery. Good 
references. 3636, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
a large mill Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, and has worked on all classes of 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Under- 
stands all kinds of carding machinery. Will not 
so West or Canada. Could be employed at short 
notice Good references. Address 3868, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in a 
large mill. Position wanted by a man, 40 years of 
age, American, married. Has worked on all kinds 
of stock, cotton, wool and shoddy. Wants a posi- 
tion in the New England States only. Good refer- 
ences. 3869, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding. American, 36 years of age, 
with 6 vears’ experience as overseer. Has been 
working in large mills in Massachusetts and brings 
good references. Worked on all grades wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes. Good manager of help and 
would consider a first-class second hand’s position. 
3375, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding in Small Mill, or Second 
Hand in Large Mill. Position wanted by a young 
man with good references, worked in woolen and 
knitting mills on D. & F., Lombard, Cleveland 
cards on all kinds of stock. 3693, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods. Is 
familiar with Cleveland, Lombard and Davis & 
Furber carding machinery. Good references. 3653. 
Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
54 years of age, English, married, has worked on 
all kinds of stock from the highest to the lowest, 
also knitting yarns. First class references from 
leading mills where employed. Could take posi- 
tion at once. 3695, Textile World Record. 


Overseer Drawing, Spinning or Twisting. Amer- 
ican, 35 years of age, with a number of years’ ex- 
perience, wants position. Worked on nearly ali 
grades of yarns from fine to coarse, and on nearly 
all machinery used in this work. 3345, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of drawing and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 37 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on superfine and fine merinos, demi 
lustres, mohair, etc. Familiar with Prince, Smith, 
Hall & Stells, J. B. Farrars and Lowell Machine 
Shop machinery. Good references. 3478, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


—as 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 

36 years of age, married, German. Has worked on 

all kinds of all wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods. 

Is familiar with Furbush, Smith and Bridesburgh 

carding machinery. Good references. 3606, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Carder or Superintendent of a shoddy mill. 
Familiar with all kinds of stock, from highest to 
the lowest grades. All makes of woolen carding 
machinery. 30 years of age; married; American 
3307, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and _ spinning. Position 
wanted hy a man 40 yedrs of age, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy, and all numbers of yarn from 7/8 to 8 run. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bas- 
sett, Lombard. and Cleveland carding and spinning 
machinery Good references. 3577, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and all numbers of 
yarn. Is familiar with Davis & Furber. Johnson 
& Bassett, Furbush, and Bridesburgh carding and 
spinning machinery. Good references. 3580, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarn and stock. Familiar 
with D. & F. and J. & B. mules. Good reference. 
3818, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work, 
wants position in the East. Best of references 


furnished. Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding and Spinning in woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. 
Worked on cassimeres, tweeds, ladies’ dress goods, 
blankets, mackinaws, flannels and carriage cloths, 
D. & F. cards and mules and Johnson and Bassett 
mules. Would prefer a position in the west or 
middle west. 3464, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 


by a man, 45 years of age, American, married. Has 
cotton, wool 
F. 


worked on all kinds of stock, and 
shoddy. Familiar with the D. & J. & B., 
Brother Operators, Dancroft and Wright machines 
Good reference. 3794, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Woolen Boxx Spinner, or would accept a g000a 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 589, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 41 years of age, American, married: 
worked on all kinds of wool. cotton shoddy mixed 
goods, from one to five run. Familiar with D. & F. 
J. & B. and Bridesburg spinning machines.. Good 


recommendations. 3755, Textile World Record 
Boston. 


_ Second Hand in a Woolen Spinning Room. Posi- 
tion wanted by a young man 30 years of age. sin- 
gle, has had a number of years’ experience as spin- 
ner and has been allowed to fix his own machines 
Would like to get a position as second hand where 
he could learn to fix mules under a good man. He 
is familiar with D. & F. or J. & B. machines, and 
wants a position in the West or Middle West. 3707 
Textile World Record. : 


Second Hand in the Woolen Spinning Room. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 31 years of age, single, 
worked on all kinds of yarn from 3/4 to 10 run on 
all kinds of stock, cotton, woolen shoddy, familiar 
with D. & F. mules and operators. First class ref- 
ereces. 3715, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 48 years of age, American. married 
Has worked on all kinds of yarns from 3/4 to 8 
run, all kinds of stock. Familiar with J. & B. and 
D. & F. spinning machinery. Good reference 
3804, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 48 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of yarn from 1/2 to 10 run, 
all kinds of stock, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes 
Familiar with J. & B., D. & F., Parr, Curtiss, Bide- 
ford. Pault Pavercroft mules. Will not go West or 
South. Good reference. 3810, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Worsted Drawing or 
spinning. Position wanted by a man, 29 years of 
age, single, English. Has worked on all grades 
of wool from the longest Scotch to the finest Aus- 
tralian wools. Familiar with all makes of English 
drawing, spinning and twisting machinery Also 
Lowell machines. Good reference. 3799, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Worsted Spinning 

Position wanted by a man, 32 years of age, single, 
English. Worked on all kinds of carpet and hos- 
iery yarn and has been overseer in leading mills 
in England, Scotland and United States. Familiar 
with all kinds of worsted spinning machinery. 


Good reference. 3808, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of yarns, wool, cotton and shoddy mixed. 
Familiar with the J. & B. and D. & F. machines. 


First class recommendations. 3720, Textile Worle 
Record. 


drawing and 


and twisting. 
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TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving or Second Hand in large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 41 years of age, 
an American, married, has worked on cassimeres, 
fancy worsteds, suitings, dress goods and over- 
coatings, has had many years’ experience in lead- 
ing mills, understands the Crompton & Knowles 
— good references. 3703, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 

Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 
and fancy looms. Has good references. 3501, 


Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving and Designing. Worked 
on plain and fancy goods, also jacquard work. 
First-class recommendations, 33 years of age, 

1397, Textile World Record, Boston, 


English. 
Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 36 years of age; married. Has worked 
on satinets, unions, cassimeres, men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings and blankets. Is familiar with 
Knowles, Gilbert, Stafford and Crompton looms. 
First-class references. 1790, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving, or weaver and designer. 
American, 40 years of age, with experience on all 
grades men’s wear and all makes of woolen looms, 
pickers, spoolers, twisters, etc.. wants a position 
in the East. 3379, Textile World Record. 

Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill, or would accept a 
good loom fixing position. Worked on satinets, 
cotton and woolen warp goods, sheetings, shirtings 
and ducks. Also worked on cotton and Woolen jute 
bagging. 45 years of age. 1806, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 39 years of age, American, married. Covld 
take a position at short notice. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods. First class 
recommendations. 3727, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 40 years of age, married, an American. 
Worked on cheviots, ladies’ dress goods, janes and 
woolen goods of all kinds. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good recommenda- 
tions. 3725, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
88 years of age; married. 3281, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
42 years of age, American, married, worked on all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles and Crompton & Thayer and 
Jacquard looms, first class recommendation. 3694, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
en cotton goods, cassimeres, fancy worsteds, and 
all kinds of woolen goods. Is familiar with 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good _ references. 
3687, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
41 years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
wool and worsted goods of all descriptions, and is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles and Crompton 
Thayer looms. First-class references. 3634, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
steady, strictly temperate and reliable married 
man. Has a good record for being a manager of 
help and a hustler for production. Worked in last 
place 12 years on all kinds of woolen goods; is now 
employed. Used to Crompton & Knowles and 
Crompton & Thayer looms. 3623, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man 39 years of age, American. Has worked on 
unions, cassimeres, shirtings and overcoatings. Is 
familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. 3601, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man, 45 years of age, American, married 
Worked on fancy and piece dye worsteds and wool- 
ens. Out of a position on account of mill closing 


Could be employed at once. Good references. 3840 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man, 51 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods and has had 
a wide experience on face finished goods. Is now 
employed in a large mill, but desires to make a 
change. Good references. 3861, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing... Position wanted by a 
man 42 years of age, Americafii and married. Has 
worked on all classes of fancy worsteds and is 
familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 
Good references. 3497, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 40 years of age, married and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool and worsted and 
cotton mix goods and cotton worsteds. Is familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in wet and dry 
finishing. Good references. 3536, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by an 
American, 40 years of age and married. Worked 
on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods and sat- 
inets. Familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery. 3476, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Wet and Dry Finishing. Position 
wanted by a man 30 years of age. Thoroughly 
competent frum loom to case on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted fabrics of all grades. Thoroughly un- 
derstands carbonizing and neutralizing for both 
sweet and sour and steam finishing. Open for en- 
gagement on fair notice. Strictly temperate and a 
hustler. First-class references. 3508 Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing.. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on worsted serge cassimeres, flannels, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, meltons, ker- 
seys, union, ete. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3668, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 47 years of age, married and American. Has 
had 21 years’ experience on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods, cotton and shoddy mixes, union 
goods and low grade goods. Is familiar with all 
makes of finishing machinery. First-class recom- 
Ss 3532, Textile World Record Boston, 

ass. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. 44 years of age; 
married; Scotch. Worked on ladies’ dress goods 
and face finished goods from loom to case. 3446, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man, 35 years of age, American, married; 
worked on all kinds of woolen and worsted goods 
kerseys, beavers and meltons. First-class recom- 
mendations. 3753, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 38 years of age. Has worked on all kinds of 
worsted and woolen goods, and face finish finished 
goods. Is familiar with all kinds of finishing ma- 
chinery. Good references. 3571, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen and Worsted Finisher. 15 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer; age 39; married; understands al! 
classes of goods, face goods, undressed worsteds. 
serges, men’s wear, cloakings, dress goods, fancy 
and plain; can finish from loom to case. 3367, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. American, 27 years of 
age, with 7 years’ experience. Worked on cassi- 
meres, dress goods, all face finished goods, also 
fancy and cotton worsteds, piece dyes, satinets, etc 
Understands nearly all kinds of machinery, old and 
modern. 3338, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer Wet and Dry Finishing. American, 30 
years of age, with experience on nearly all grades 
of woolen mixes, cotton warp goods, steam face 
goods, piece dye, etc. Six years as overseer, with 
good references. 3376, Textile World Record. 
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DYERS. — 


Bleacher and Dyer of cotton knit goods. Posl- 
tion wanted by a man 27 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on web dyeing and bleach- 
ing, also garnet dye and bleaching, aniline black 
on hosiery. Will not go south. Good reference. 
3763, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
7 years of age, Scotch, married. Has worked on 
sulphur blacks, indigo, alizarine, warps of fancy 
shades, raw stock, and skein yarns. Is familiar 
with Klauder & Weldon and Scotch tubs. Good 
references. Could take a position at short notice. 

842, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing on cotton piece 
raw stock. 

ge, single. 


goods and 
Position wanted by a man, 26 years of 
Has worked on the above goods for a 
umber of years and is familiar with jig dyeing. 
Could be employed at short notice. Good refer- 
ences 3854, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 42 years of age, American, mar- 
ried Has worked on raw stock, both cotton, wool 
ind shoddy, piece dyes, indigo vats, rags, etc 
Good references 3857, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Practical Dyer is open for engagement and would 
like to correspond with responsible firm. Has a 
thorough knowledge of the dyeing of hosiery and 
underwear, cotton, wool and mixed goods in all 
percentages, balbriggans, etc. In last position 
91/2 years. 1513, Textile World Record. 


Chemist or Boss Dyer on hosiery or cotton goods. 
Worked on hosiery, underwear, yarns and cotton 
raw stock. Familiar with all kinds of dyeing ma- 
chinery; 27 years of age; American; first-class rec- 
ommendations. 3289, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Englishman, with 20 years’ 
experience as overseer in this country, wants po- 
sition in the East. Accustomed to dress goods, 
plain and mixed, piece dyes on worsted, fine broad- 
cloth, kersey cloaking, etc. 3343, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 41 
years of age. Married, English, with good refer- 
ences from mills where employed. Worked on all 
wool, cotton and shoddy worsted piece dyes, slub- 
bing, raw stock and indigo vats. 3479, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
35 years of age, married, English. Has had a thor- 
ough training in chemistry. Has worked on wool, 
cotton and shoddy raw stock, piece dyes, yarn 
bleaching, scouring, extracting, etc. Familiar with 
alizarine colors, all kinds of dyeing and scouring 
machinery. First class recommendations. 3736, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, American. Has worked on wor- 
sted and cotton yarns, mercerized piece dyes, fast 
shades on raw stock and slubbing. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
3592, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Dyer. Worked on wool worsteds, cotton 
raw stock and piece dyes. 47 years of age; mar- 
ried; Italian. Take a position at short notice. 
3441, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Dycing. Position wanted by a man 
51 years of age, married, with A-1 references. 
Worked on stock for Traction and Army goods, 
Wood and Bisulphate Vats, Natural and Syntheti- 
cal Indigo, also stock for cassimeres, blankets, 
robes, shawls, cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, cotton 
warps. mercerized effects. 3692, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring. 
Position wanted by a man 35 years of age, married. 
American. Has worked on all kinds of knit goods, 
cassimeres, worsteds dyed in raw stock and in 
piece. Is familiar with all kinds of dyeing. bieach- 
ing and scouring machinery. Good references. 
3644, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
82 years of age, married. Makes a specialty of fast 
black on hosiery and yarns, rumble and silk finish, 
also fancy colors and bleaching. Is familiar with 
all kinds of machinery used in hosiery and yarn 
dyeing. Gend references. 3559, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


KNITTERS, 


or Overseer of Knitting. Posi 
by a man, 35 years of age, American, 
Has worked on all kinds of goods mad: 
on spring needle machines, specialty fleeced lined 
goods. Familiar with Thompkins Bros., Campbell, 
Clute, Cooper & Wildman latch needle. Good ref- 
erences. 3867, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of a Knitting Mill. 
wanted by a man, 37 years of age, 
worked on all kinds of wool and 
winter and summer underwear. Is 
all kinds of knitting machines First-class refer- 
ences. Can be employed in about a week’s notice 
3844, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Knitting. 


_ Superintendent 
tion wanted 
married. 


Position 
single. Has 
cotton, both 

familiar with 


Position wanted by a man, 
29 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
Sweaters, cardigan jackets, ladies’ golf jackets, 
wool and cotton ribbed underwear and wool over- 
shirts Familiar with McMichael, Wildman, Scott 
& Williams, Stafford & Holt, Leighton, Fisher, Nye 
& Tredick, Lamb, Campbell & Clute machinery. 
Good references 3846, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Overseer of Knitting on Lamb knitting machines. 
Position wanted by a man, 28 years of age, single. 
Has worked on ladies’, men’s, children’s full fash- 
ioned cotton, wool, merino, silk custom work un- 
derwear. Is familiar with Lamb knitting machines 
and some experience on Champion Could accept 
a position at once Good references. 3856, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Knitting in hosiery mill. Workes 
on wool, cotton and worsted plated hosiery. Fa- 
miliar with the old National, Electric, Mayo, Camp- 
bell, Standard, Branson & Hepworth loopers; Mc- 
Michael & Wildman ribbers Good references. 
3859, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent or Manager of an underwear 
mill. Position wanted by a man 40 years 
of age, married and American. Has worked 
on all kinds of men’s and women’s underwear. 
Is familiar with Union Special, Merrow, Singer, 
National, Wheeler & Wilson and Imperial sewing 
machines and Nye & Tredick and McMichael & 
Wildman knitting machines. Has first-class rec- 
ommendations. 1971, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting. American, 31 years of age, 
with 10 years’ experience in knitting room as sec- 
end hand and overseer. Worked on men’s gauze 
underwear, and on plain woolen and plush work. 
—— position in the East. 3350, Textile World 

ecord. 


Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 
men’s fine balbriggan, ladies’, men’s and children’s 
wool underwear. Familiar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age; American. 3259, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer Boarding and finishing hosiery. All 
kinds of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery, ex- 
cept silk; age 41;; American; married. Can fur- 
nish references. 3035, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Knitting Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 55 years of age. Is experienced 
on all kinds of wool and merino underwear. Is 
familiar with all kinds of knitting machinery. 
Good references. 3620, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, married, American. Is 
experienced on men’s overshirts, balbriggan ribbed 
goods, fleece and novelties, and is familiar with all 
kinds of knitting machinery. Good references. 
3637, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 43 years of age, married, American. Is 
experienced on all classes of knit underwear, in- 
cluding fleece lined. Is familiar with Tompkins, 
Cooper, Snyder & Fisher knitting machines. Good 
references. 3645, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Manager of Knitting Mill. Position wanted by a 
man 46 years of age, married, American. Has man- 
ufactured all classes of underwear on spring and 
latch needle, fleece lined, and is familiar with all 
kinds of knitting machinery. First-class refer- 
ences. 3646, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding or second hand posi 
tion in a good mill Position wanted by a man, 42 
years of ag English, married Worked on all 
classes of cotton goods. Familiar with all kinds of 
cotton carding machinery Good references 3843, 
Textile World Record, Boston 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman, 33 years of age, American, married Has 
worked on carded and combed hosiery yarn, col- 
ored yarns and warps Familiar with American 
carding and combing machinery. Good references. 
3864, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding or Supt. of Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 388 years of age, mar- 
ried, worked on all kinds of cotton goods and all 
the different American carding machinery, good 
reference 3699, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding in a large mill or 


carder and spinner in a small mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 35 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on white and colored work, both 


fine and coarse numbers. 
of carding machinery Good reference. 3784, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man, 37 years of age, Irish-American, married. 
Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of cotton carding and pick- 
ing machinery. Good reference Could accept a 
position at one week's notice 3805, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 

Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 36 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cassimeres, flannels, 
overcoatings, knickerbockers, blankets and _ carpet 
yarns. Is familiar with American and English 
ecards and Davis & Furber and English mules. Good 
references. 3539, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Moss. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 49 years of age, married, French American. 
Worked on coarse and fine cotton goods and all 
numbers on all makes of machinery. Good refer- 
ences. Will not go South. 3551, Textile World 
Record, Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Worked on plain 
and fancy, coarse and fine white goods. Wants 
only Rhode Island or Connecticut. 47 years of age; 
married. First-class references. 1884. Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. 40 years of age; 
married: worked on yarns, sheetings. ginghams, in 
some of the best mills in this country and good 
references from mills where employed. 34560, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding Department. Age 38; Eng- 
lish: married. Plain and fancy goods; both combed 
and carded, Cotton Sea Island, Peruvian, Egyptian, 
Peeler, etc. Good references. 3196, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age. American. Has worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, and is 
familiar with Davis & Furber, Lombard, Hender- 
son, Platt and all kinds of condensers and feeds. 
Good references. 3658, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Secondhand in Card Room, or Charge of Combs. 
Position wanted by a man 30 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on all grades of American 
and Egyptian cotton and is familiar with all kinds 
of speeders, Whitin, Dobson & Barlow cards, 
eombs and drawing frames. Good references. 3671, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Combing. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of age. American. Has worked on all 
classes of medium and fine yarns, and is familiar 
with Asa Lee’s and Whitin combs. Good refer- 
ences. 3664, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
bs to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding, or Second Hand in a large 
mill. Position wanted by a man 36 years of age, 
married, English, worked on all kinds of yarns— 
both plain and novelty. shirtings, sheetings ana 
print. Familiar with Saco and Pettee cards and 
speeders, Lowell, Woonsocket frames. American 
and English carding machinery. 3696, Textile 
World Record. 


Familiar with all kinds 
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COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer Ring and Mule Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, 45 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all kinds of cotton, both fine, 
coarse from 1s to 200s. All kinds of cotton spin- 
ning machinery. Good references. 3850, Textile 
World Record, Boston 

Overseer of Mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, married and 
American. Has worked on cotton yarns from 20s 
to 120s and is famiilar with Parr, Asa Leis, Hether- 
ington, Dobson & Barlow, and Mason new rope 
mules, and ring frames. Good references. 3516, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of mule and ring spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age; married; Eng- 
lish. Has worked on all kinds and numbers of 
cotton yarn. Is familiar with all makes of mules. 
Good references. 3607, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, long chain 
beaming, slashing and drawing-in. All kinds of 
fancies, sheetings, etc. $3.00 per day up. 3202, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Mule and Ring Spinning. Position 
wanted by a man, English, 35 years of age and 
married. Worked on hosiery, coarse and medium 
and fine yarns, more accustomed to medium yarns. 
Is graduate of a textile school and familiar with 
Parr & Platt mules, Mason mules and Whitin and 
Lowell frames. 3483, ‘Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning, spooling, warping and 
twisting. Position wanted by a man 29 years of age, 
married. Worked on coarse and fine white and 
colored work from 1s to 70s on Whitin, Lowell & 
Mason frames. Good references. 3500, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age. Has worked on all wool, wool and 
cotton and shoddy mixes. Is an experienced over- 
seer and is famiilar with English, Platt & Latham, 
Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett, Bridesburgh, 
Penn and Furbush mules. Good references. 3554, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Ring Spinning. Position wanted bv 
aman 45 years of age, married. Worked on ging- 
hams, sheetings, awnings, denims and all numbers 
of yarns, both fine and coarse, on Mason, Whitin, 
Fales & Jinks machines. Good references. 3018, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. 


Position wanted 


by a man, 46 years of age, English, married. 
Worked on fancy checks and stripes, fine lawns, 
spotted muslins, Bedford cords, fancy lenos, sat- 
eens, dress gocds, heavy ducks and corset cloth. 
Familiar with Paul, Whitin, Crompton & Knowles, 
Stafford dobby looms Good references. 3841, Tex- 
tile World Record, soston 

Overseer of Weaving or general second hand in 
a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man, 28 years 
of age. American, married. Worked on _ twills 
sheetings, drills, sateens, ete. Familiar with 
Mason, Colvin, Whitin & Draper looms. Good ref- 


erences 


3£48, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of weaving, drawing in and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain twills, sateens, 
fancy lenos, Jacquard loppetts, also plush goods. 
Is familiar with Mason, Draper, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3590, . 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of silk and cotton weaving. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age; married; Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy lenos, taffetas, satins, 
hard silk and skein dyed. Is familiar with all 
makes of looms. Good references. 3613, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving. Worked on ginghams, 
sheetings, shirtings and dress goods. Familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles and Mason looms. 
First-class recommendations, 23 years of age. 
3299. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Cotton Weaving. Plain and a variety 
of fancies, lenos, etc. Good experience. A young 


man; English; married. 3147, Textile World 
Record. 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 44 
years of age; has had experience as master me- 
chanic in cotton and knitting and all textile mills. 
Will not go west, or Canada. Could take a posi- 
tion at short notice. 38782, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Second Hand in Cloth Room wants position as 
overseer or second hand; 20 years’ experience on 
all kinds of goods; understands napping thorough- 
ly; good references. 3048, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dressing. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen and worsted men’s wear and dress goods. 
First-class recommendations; 32 years of age; mar- 
ried. 3291, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
26 years of age, married. Worked on fancy wor- 
steds and woolens. Could take a position at short 
notice. Worked on D. & F. dressers and spoolers, 
Lowell Machine Co. slasher. First class reference. 
3480, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Boss Bleacher. Bags, shades, lawns, mercerized. 
Hollands, book cloth and table cloth. Prefers New 
York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 3083, Textile 
World Record. 

Boss Dyer and Bleacher. Age 34; English; mar- 
ried. Yarns. warps, knit goods. Can give good 
references. Wants $4 or more. 3020, Textile World 
Record. 

Dyer. Worked on all classes of goods, woolens, 
worsteds, yarn, piece dyes, slubbing, blue vats 
and cotton mixes. An American; married 3085, 
Textile World Record. 


Fancy Dyer. Aged 37; American; married. Cot- 
ton. wool and silk. 3158, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spooling, warping, twisting, winding 
and dressing in a cotton mill. Position wanted 
by a man, 27 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarns, from 10s to 20s, 
white and colored. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines used in this department. Will go any place 
for a good position. Good reference. 3811, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Dyer, Bleacher and Washer. Age 30; American; 
married. Cotton print goods in either the roll or 
garment, long and short hose, raw stock and yarn, 
aniline or oxidized black on hosiery. Good refer- 
ences. 3081, Textile World Record. 


Boss Dresser wants position as overseer of dress- 
ing, spooling, winding and twisting, assistant de- 
signer or assistant superintendent. Age 33, Scotch, 
married; textile graduate; 18 years’ of practical ex- 
perience on all kinds of woolen and worsted fabrics 
for suitings, overcoatings and dress goods; first- 
class references. 3076, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Finishing or superintendent 
of bleach and dye works. Position wanted by a 
man, 42 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on lawns, lenos, shirtings, sateens, flan- 
nels, in fact all kinds of cotton goods except back 
filled goods. Familiar with American and English 
machinery. Good references. 3852, Textile World 
Record, Boston 

Superintendent of Print Works, or Color Mixer, 
Printer, Bleacher and Mercerizer. Position wanted 
by a man 31 years of age, married, Scotch. Has 
worked on organdie lawns, shirtings, sateens, skirt- 
ings, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of drying 
starch manglers, etc. Rusden and Butterworth 
tenter machines, and all kinds of machinery used 
in print works. Good references. 3641, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Pressing and Folding of Underwear. 
Position wanted by a man 45 years of age, married, 
American Is experienced on all kinds of under- 
wear, men’s flat and ribbed goods and men’s and 
ladies’ hosiery. First-class references. 3676, Tex- 
tile World Record. Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Seaming. Position wanted by a man 

years of age. married. Has worked on ladies’ 
cotton hose and all grades of cotton underwear. 
Is familiar with Willcox & Gibbs, Hepworth, Camp- 
bell & Clute stitching, welting, looping. etc., ma- 
chines. Good references. 3683, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 


Foreman of cotton finishing room. Eight years’ 
practical experience on napping machines. starch- 
ing and calendering. Worked in mills in Italy and 
America. Married. 3155, Textile World Record. 


or 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
_ Overseer of slashing, drawing in, spooling, warp- 
ing and beaming. Position wanted by a man 46 
years of age; married and American. Is experi- 
enced on colored and white work, and familiar 
with Saco & Pettee, Lowell, and Draper machinery. 


Good references. 3600, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Boss Dyer, Mercerizer and Bleacher. Worked on 
wool yarns, cotton piece goods, and familiar with 
slubbing. 43 years of age, married, good refer- 
ences. 3097, Textile World Record. 


Roller Coverer, or Overseer of Roller Covering. 
Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, mar- 
ried. Has had a wide experience on all kinds of 
rollers used in woolen or worsted mills. Is famil- 
iar with the different methods of roller cdvering. 


Good references. 3662, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
38 years of age, American. Has worked on all 
kinds of worsteds and woolens, dress goods, etc. 
Is familiar with Davis & Furber. Good references. 
3663, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Cloth Loom. Worked on lenos, lawns, 
sateens, twills and most all kinds of cotton goods; 
36 years of age; married. Will go any place for 


a good position. English. 3451, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, married, American. Has worked 
on raw stock, piece dyes, cotton warp, shoddy and 
silk noils, and all kinds of woolen goods. Is famil- 
iar with all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good ref- 
erences. 3672, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing or 
Dyestuff Salesman. Position wanted by a man 45 
years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolen and cotton yarns and is famil- 
iar with all kinds of dyeing, bleaching and mer- 
cerizing machinery. First-class references. 3686, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
goods. Familiar with all kinds of machinery used 

Overseer of Beaming, Spooling and Quilling. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, mar- 
ried, an American. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
in a beaming department. Good references. 3688, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
Swedish, 35 years of age, married. Has worked on 
worsted yarns, raw stock, wool and all kinds of 
cotton raw stock, piece dyeing, union dyeing and 


warp dyeing and sizing. 3491, Textile World 

Record, Boston. 
Overseer of Weaving. Worked on sheetings, 

twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 


$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Bleaching, Singeing or Gray 
Room. Position wanted by a man, 26 years of age, 
English, married. Has worked on all kinds of cot- 
ton piece goods, familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines used in the handling of these goods. First- 


class reference. 8766, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Designer in a Cotton Mill. Position wanted by a 
man, 33 years of age, English; has worked on 
ladies’ dress goods, shirtings, ginghams, lenos and 
jacquard patterns. Will not go west. south or 
Canada. Good reference. 3780, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston 


Second Hand over Warping and spooling in a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man, 60 years 
of age, widower; worked on tickings, awnings. 
shirtings. flannels, sail prints, ete. Will 
not go south. Good reference. 3778, Textile Worla 
Record, Boston. 


Wanted: Situation as office manager or book- 
keeper by a capable man of long experience. Can 
take entire charge, or will accept any position pay- 
ing a fair salary if in line of advancement. Good 
references. 3521. Textile World Record. 

Bookkceper in woolen, worsted or yarn mill. 
Position wanted by an American. 33 years of age, 
married. Has the best of references. 3477, Textile 
World Record, Boston 

Foreman for Aniline Black Department, 41! silks, 
cotton, black and taffeta umbrella goods. Age 32; 
English; married; first-class references 8288 Tex- 
tile World Record 


cloths, 
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Write for prices on 
“PLYMOUTH” 
and Sisal the 
baling rope. 
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ARE YOUR 
MILLS GROWING? 


The question of expansion to meet the grow- 
ing demands of trade is becoming a serious prob- 
lem with many manufacturers, and those in this 
position find that much depends upon the plant 
having been laid out with an eye to future growth. 


Now one of the vital points in 
a manufacturing establishment is 
the power plant and its adaptability 
to increased demands affects largely 
question of growth for the 

whole factory. 

The matter of installing power 
equipment intended to meet the requirements of 
future growth of the business has been greatly 
simplified by the use of rope:drives as a means 
of distributing power. 

Our book on ‘* Rope Driving’’ goes into the 
whys and wherefores of this proposition and also 
describes the many other advantages of rope trans- 
mission. Sent free to power plant owners. 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


North Plymouth Mass. U.S. A. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 
CHART SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


Cotton Market. 


the demand is indicated by the fact that in the face 
of this prospect of 13,000,000 bales middling up- 
lands is firm around 11 cents a pound. The agita- 
tion against the business methods of the New 
York Cotton Exchange has done much to restrict 


The crop is too heavy for the speculators to 
grapple with. The demand from the mills was 
never larger, but the receipts from the South 
have been so large as to scare off even the most 


F : speculation and prices have been mainly governed 
daring bull. The cotton coming in sight from 


by the ordinary supply from the South and by the 
demand from the mills. 
— —— 


September 1 to Jan. 25 for a series of years is 


estimated by the “Chronicle” as follows: 


1901-02 875,563 *Massachusetts, Blackstone. The Blackstore 
1902-03 912,521 Manufacturing Co., reported to make additions to 
1903-04 oe Ee, Sie a wuilow waieg = ee the plant, advises us that they are only filling 
1904-05 5 hath b Dicawlaw dk paseo oe ee vacant floor space and are putting in 152 Northrop 
1905-06 Esk te .eeeees 7,706,040 looms and 7,168 Draper spindles. 


404 

1906-07 os sereeees 9,373,610 Massachusetts, Fall River. The Chace Mills 
have increased the capital stock from $900,000 t 

$1,200,000. 

North Carolina, Long Island. The Long Island 
Cotton Mills have purchased property along the 
corresponding date of the following year only 65 Catawba River which it is presumed will be de- 
per cent. had made its appearance. For this rea- veloped for power. New machinery has been re- 


son the in-sight movement in any one year cannot cently installed in the plant. It is thought that 
4 another new mill is in contemplation. 


NNN 


; : ‘ 
The rate at which cotton is sent to the seaboard , 


varies widely from year to year. In 1904, 78 per 
sent. came in sight by January 25, while at the 


be taken as an indication of the size of the cron 
A somewhat better guide is afforded by the gin 


ning report, which gave 12,167,873 bales ginned to WoONALANCET COMPANY 
January 16, as compared with 9,989,634 bales to NASHUA JUNCTION, N. H. 


; Manufacturers of a superior grade of 
corresponding date last year and 12,767,600 bales 


two years ago when the total crop was ne arly C A R D E D C O 7 T O N 


Gulf and Peruvian—in the white 


; To Meet the Most Exacting Needs of 
present crop at 13,000,000 bales. The strength of WOOLEN MILLS 


WEIMAR BROS. Cobon Morcetized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 
Phone Connections. Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


14,000,000 bales. The trade is disposed to put the 
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Where Success 
Is Not a Mystery 


Those intangible somethings called “ Fate,” “ Luck,” etc., 
to which is often ascribed success or failure, have no place in 
a modern mill. 

Certain supplies or methods, applied with a reasonable 
amount of judgment, will repeat success time after time, as 
surely as others repeat failure. With 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


bright, soft, lofty wool and cloth is the rule, not the exception. 
But the use of pure alkali, soda ash, sal soda, etc., for scour- 
ing and fulling, leaves the wool and cloth weakened in its 
natural properties, harsh and lifeless. 

W yandotte Textile Soda has no equal as a wool and cloth 
scourer and fuller, soap builder, acid neutralizer and as an assis- 
tant in the brightening and setting of colors. 

That Wyandotte Textile Soda should 
possess such properties is but natural. In 
the manufacture of this article every step 
is taken with knowledge and reason so 
; that the results which it enables the mill 
| man to get are the cause of no surprise. 

To these facts is due its success. If 
you are not using this soda, we ask you to 
begin this New Year by giving it a trial, 
knowing it will prove to be all we claim 


None Genuine except with a 
card bearing this Trade Mark 


“Wyandotte” 





MARUIACTURED BY 


| Che 3. B. Ford Company, | 


for it. 
Woandotie, Mid. } 
ee eee Order from your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs, Wyandotte, Mich. 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER 


EXHIBITED. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 
Wool Market. there is no indication that owners of wool are 
The unparalleled prosperity of the coun- 
the strong statistical position of wool 


the usual dullness in the wool trade Eastern reduce the chances of a material decline to the 
traders, being good merchants, are suddenly losing vanishing point. 


uneasy 


The near approach of the new clip brings about try, and 


interest in ool, and will probably not regain : + 


aa is ; Si Mairte, Houlton. New machinery is to be in- 
their enthusiasm until the growers have begun to : 2 : 

sn - a TI talled in the Houlton Woolen Mill, greatly in 
feel the full weight of the new clip. lese tactics reasing the capacity. 
mav not succeed to the same extent as in previous 
| | Si Massachusetts, Lawrence. Rutter Bros. are in 
years because the wool growers are not only stalling in their woolen mill a new weaving plant 
or manufacturing men’s wear and carriage cloth. 
“eastern wool he additional looms will be running in about 10 
aieaiileans” days. J. R. Milson, 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston, will 

. ; be their selling agent. 
While business is good with the mills, purchases 


13 ” Massachusetts, North ams 1 > yf 
been light and there has been no disposition setts, rth Adams. <A number of 


new looms are being installed in Strong, Hewatt 
& Co.’s mill. 


stronger financially, but are organizing to present 


a solid front to what they call the 


rease stocks beyond what is required to 
yrresent orders for goods All the factors ; ‘ ie . 
I Vermont, North Pownal. The North Pownal 
he situation are working to bring about a Mig. Co. has completed installation of an electric 
period of dullness. Prices, however, are firm and light plant in the mill. 


in 


TRADE 15 DENANDING NOWSHRINKABLE WOOL 


BECAUSE THE 


Is WORKING A REVOLUTION 
GET IN LINE 


For information w 


OHARLES H. 


HEY ER 
REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREOOED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size ee Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


————— 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ENUCELE JOINT Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. HYDRAULIC, 























Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—The Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible. In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in. yours. Write 





for prices. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St. 


Economy Engineering Co. *° chicago, i 





















“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 


DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘«1906”’’ Catalog. 
HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 136 Liberty St. 


4 

: 
| STERLING BLOWERS PIPE MFG CO 
: 








A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE. 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 


All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping. ALL 
PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them. 
WHEN COMPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 lbs. pressure. We 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGH PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Valves and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE CO. 


Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK, Office and 


CHICAGO, LONDON, Works: BOSTON, MASS. 














Yarn Department. 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


Cotton Yarn Market. 


18s 


. ; : 20s 
Business is good. Weavers and knitters are 24s 


seeking the yarn spinners and dealers. Deliveries 26s 

ire proceeding in large volume on old contracts 305s 

and there is a strong reluctance on the part of the 36s 

spinners to book orders for late delivery. This po 

is due largely to the conviction that the raw ba 

naterial may go higher and cannot go materially 55s 

lower than present prices. The mills are booked GOS. reece cece cece eee e tenet teen eee eee ee ees 
ahead for months. Fine yarns are especially Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 
strong and orders are booked as if the spinner 2/30s 

was granting the buyer a favor, as in fact he is. 2/36s 


With the general business of the country in its 2/49s 
2/45s 
2/50s 
2/60s 


present state there is no reason for expecting a 
decline in the cotton yarn market. Even if cotton 
should run off it is not likely that yarn would fol- 
low to anywhere near the same extent, owing to 
he limited production of the spinning mills. We 


quote as follows: 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns 
Single Skeins Combed. 


Eastern Cops. 
6s 
8s 
IOs 
14s 
16s 
18s 
20S 
ee 2 a ial as have Liuins «a Sugitani Philadelphia Market. 
30s 
34S 
36s 
40s 


ae Qe 


No 
~ 


ss has continued good since the first 


VE 


tN 


ar and the demand for yarn has kept prices 

firm: there has been no evidence of weaknesss on 

On cones, 4c. more up to I4s; Ic. more from the part of any spinners. The market on cotton, 
t - 


w bt 
w 


I5s to 22s; 1%Mec. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above for good grades, has held very firm, and from all 
that. reports one is forced to believe that this cotton 
Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler is being absorbed rapidly by exporters and spin- 


ners. Spinners are so well supplied with orders 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns ge su cosa vores 


No It Vy Boucle, Bourette and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 

ve y arns Mohair and Silk. 

‘ tt n W on Beams, Jack Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
O Oo arps and Printed. : 








GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 
in any manner desired by the trade. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 










THese MULES 
CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 
—MADE BY- 


\ 
LA 
. J. TOOHEY & CO., of Fart River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 





MONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubile Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


| White and Colored 


War Ps Singid’and Ply 
Dana Warp Mills 27> 


Cops 
WESTBROOK, MAINE | 


From 30s to 50s from 





American & Egyptian Cotton 


Feb. 1907 


it we do not see any reason for any weakening 
n prices in the nedr future. 
[The damage done to the cotton 


crop during 


by storm and bad weather is beginning 


1e€ fall 
be reflected very strongly in yarns that are 
now being made. Spinners are unable to maintain 
the average quality that they have made in former 
The 


nd not so clean as other years. 


ears cotton obtainable 


is darker in color 
Prices quoted are for delivery commencing in 
ix weeks to two months. 


Southern frame spun cones:— 


Oy SE CROOES. 6 vac s-ct ebb aweskead stm nneee wes 
Oe NN Sain e tire cv aimnas aerate ceo inta rie de aie en 
. 


s 


16s 
18s 
9S 
22S 
24S 
26s 

US 
{Os 
50s 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 
Cones. 


1&s 


245 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 


6s and &s 
10s 


Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 
Ios 
12s 
14s 
16s 
18s 


20S 296 


yarn (mostly Southern) :— 


8s soft 


3 slack 

slack 
s/3 carpet 

3 slack 


slack 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


| JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., 


218 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


Cotton Yarns 


AND CO’'TTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns 


345 Broadway, 

67 Chauncy Bireet, 
206 Chestnut Street, 
605 Medinah Temple, 


NEW YORE. 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


PHILA. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. 


ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DeEp’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


©5-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


J. R. TOLAR J.R 
J. H. HAR’ r.G 


TOLAR @ HART 
Cotton Yarns and Cotton 


rEXTILE BUILDING 


TOLAR, JR. 
HART 


Members of 


New York Cotton Exchanve 


66-72 LEONARD ST. 
NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


530 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“sponere ceo } COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Cc. 


COTTON YARNS fae NUMBERS 
MERCERIZED YARNS) FORALL PuRPOacs 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK. 


LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


Successor to MOELLER & LITTAUER, 


SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
| WOOLEN MOHAIR 


| Polished Threads and Tinsel. 


Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


109 CREENE ST., NEW YORK. 
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©. T. Crocker, Pres. 


F. Stiles, Treas. 


OR Sw srt MILs 





JENCKES SPINNINC CO. 


Main Office and Mills at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


for Weavers 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns ‘°° aia’ knitters. 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. 


Philadelphia Office, Mariner and [Merchant Building, Third 
and Chestnut Streets. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


a 
MASS 


40's and above. 
AND 


VW—’/ ARES 
Ballou Yarn Co. 


PROVIDENCE. R. lI. 


Harness and Seine Twinesand other Job 


Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


Cc. MOORE & 


Manufacturers of 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order 


Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


Co., 


S. W. 


Indian 
Orchard 
Company jee 


Indian Orchard 
Mass. 


E. Morgan, Pres. 
H. K. Wight, Treas. 


W. C. Godtrey, Ag’t. For Mixing with wool, 


Machined or in Roving. 


TPR RET RE CREEP PE eS eee eee ee 
Pee eRe Fee eee ee ft eee ee ee ses 
BSBee@eenaeseeceaae ete Gaaatasr | 


Carded and Colored Cotton, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, 
Cones, 


Beams, Spools, 
Single or Twisted. 


Wm. Chalmers & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Imported and Domestic Cotton Yarns. 


Turkey Red Yarns a specialty. 
Correspondence solicited. 


43 Leonard St. o i NEV 
WOOLEN AND 


Reels for Cotton “Nor 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & CO., 


2124 to 2130 East York St.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cops, 
Tubes, 


YORK. 








Efrid Manfg. Co. Tuscorora Cotton Mill. 
HICH GRADE HOSIERY YARN 
White and Colors. All Numbers. 

Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes. 
SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN. 


Black and white. Double and twist for woolen trade. 


CANNON MILLS, °x:232"' 


New York. 
THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON WARPS 


In White and Colors on Beams 
and Jackspools 


Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 


Wiscasset Mills Co. | Patterson Manfg. Co. 


VERNON, CONN. 






-@@eea*aneae 
faea*en 


2ehhe oe 





Cotton Warps ana Yarns, 


In Gray and all colors, single or 
two or more Ply, and Cable Cord. 


Novelty Yarns 


In various Patterns 
Colors and Twists. 








he coming year well in hand. 


vithheld 
ust what s 
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44 
Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 
to 10s 
to 14s 
te 18s 
Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white. 
to 8c. above best quality white. 
sc eiocal tebeateaoateace’ 


Worsted Yarn. 


Egyptian, 7 


[he worsted situation is one of great 


yarn 


romise and the spinners have the business of 


All the yarn being 
vered 
ight 
} 


bor 


at the present time is for the end of the 


orders. All the spinners have much 
1ked 


deliveries are being made and 


for the coming heavy weight sea- 


but few in 


10st all instances spinning particulars are being 


until the weavers know for 


to be 


a certainty 
the 


ize is demanded for styles 


ing offered. 
[The heavy 

mples for the piece dyes and the cheaper 
fabri cotton 


faDrics 


weights are opening slowly; all 


such worsteds, have been 


The 


usual 


as 
cotton worsteds are not selling 
Woolen Co. 
reduced the price on this class of fabrics 5 
The 
nsequence is that the smaller mills which main- 


pened up 


well as and the American 


ive 


nts a yard below last year’s quotations. 


tained old prices have not sold up more than one- 


third of their production, where last year and last 


season they 


‘ 


a 


weeks. 


the 


G. 


Press Papers and Fender 


sold up quickly. The fancy worsteds 
ill be opened up the first week in February. 

Che trend of business is towards new fabrics and 
better grade of cloth, as is shown by the way the 
heaper qualities have sold during the last two 
Some of the commission houses say that 
light has been so bad buyers were disinclined 
trust their judgment until they could see better 
who make 


at they were buying. The weavers 


J. MERWIN, Prest. and Gen’l Mgr. 
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Cstablished 1863 


Snconporaled I8IF 


Af Wf, leisiap iad Wy s 4 


« Make ¥S of : e Nigh Grad 


SrPOOL COTTON 


o > » 
f CUEK Yl OSC vofti w fe » lhe manufacturing brades 
o a 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 


HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes, 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cottqn, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


Mercerized and Plain 
Skein, Warps, 


426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 


Box Shook 


and 


Lumber 


; CONNECTICUT BOX CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


FRANK A. TIERN EW. 
206 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WOOL, SILK, MOHAIR, CAMEL HAIR, RAMIE. 


Ramie Tops, Ramie Noils, Silk Tops, Silk Noils, 
Ramie Yarns, Silk Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns. 


Prepared Tussah Silk for Woolen Manufacturers, 
ready for immediate use on regular woolen machinery, 


FREDERICK A. BETTS, Sec’y and Treas. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Corresponde nce 


Mills at Rainbow, Conn. 


] Boards 


Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 






Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 








Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 









_Frenc ch System. B, F., BOYER co., Bradford System. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 
Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N. J- 





WORSTED YARNS 


W oolena4 Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICE. 


EDDY & STREET. 


Cotton, Woolen 










RICHARD CAMPION. 






SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
























Yarns and Braids 


Worsted, Spun Silk. 
FPROVIDENCE. FR. I. 












THE MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millis: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


BpPpool Tapes a Specialty. 
felephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPIA. 


YaR Solis, Boston. 
eater eimailes 


ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 















HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & IIcDONOUGH CO., 
Manufacturers of 
a Tapes, Webbing 
Stay Bindings and Bindings. 
| >. Ka COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPUID 


Ryer’s Station, P. & R. 
Bell Telephone, 203 Ch ee * 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF 
proper price on their styles will never catch up 


vith the will be secured 
February and March. Not 
be the 


ind buyers naturally 


business which 


during 
will 
established 


will not place all 


much concession 


to 


have made as 


prices were 


ast 


year, 
their eggs in one basket, notwithstanding the in- 
the trust 
to make 


for during the light 


ducements to secure business made by 
Then again mills that were in 
called 


season, have no longer the advantage over 


a pt sition 
much 


grey mixes, so 


weight 


the weavers who were unable to get mixes fast 


enough from the spinners. 
not call 


16s to 


The heavy weights do 
but straight 


the 


for mixes, yarn largely in 


2/20s and result will be a business 


T he 


curiously 


more 


evenly distributed. 
iffected the 


grey mix demand 


business very Some spin 


night 
Other spinners not fitted up for this 
get 


ners were running their mills day and on 


these yarns. 


work could ne orders and it even extended 


the top makers, who could not understand why 


re were no orders for forthcoming 


The 


rders 


tops 
isked for increased 
the 


given, as atl 


when 
that 
be 


wher 


weaver®rs spinning 


state by middle of February the 
rders_ will that they will 


time 


cnow just they stand and none of them 


the 
the 
the 


‘are to use varn purchased for heavy 


light 


weight 
rders 
by 
booked 
be 
gone as far 
th 
erence 
Many 
that they 


the 


in weight run out. It is pointed 


out spinners that many more orders have 


1 


for the he 


filled 


been 


weight business 


the 


avy than 


in well Some of weavers have 


snecial 
per al 


understandings 


spinners that their orders are to have pref 


in 


weavers feel 


the 
themselves 


very comfortable from 


have already covered 


for yarn out of which to make 


fail 


the heavy 
de- 
not- 


veight cloth, but if indications the 


that 
on 


not 


later be so 
that 
be 


spinners to get orders out on time 


will 
the 


mand for yarn creat 


istanding fact orders the 


a physical impossi 


are 


of spinners, it will 


. 1907 
[MAY [JUNE | JULY | AUC 


PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


ind especially 


The 


weight 


at the beginning of the rush for 
all the best 
seasons for medium and fine fancy 


yarn weavers expect one of 


heavy 
worsteds and good grades of mercerized cloth in 
ars. The only mixes to be used this season will 
the demand will be 


2/20s for fancy and 12s to 18s 


a few brown mixes, 


to 


and 


largely for 2/16s 


for mercerized cloth. The business for the 12s will 


be determined as the season progresses. 


The hosiery knitters are using a percentage yarn 
the 


to get prices within for their 


The underwear have 
already contracted largely for their business and 


proper range 


customers knitters of fine 


deliveries for these yarns are now being made 


Prices are well maintained and it is impossible to 


understand where they can be lowered with wool 


at 1ts 


present standard of 


The outlook 1S 
the at th 
buyers do always 


value. 
but as is 
the 
give orders as early as anticipated 
We 
2/40s Australian 
SE MOE SG ahs Diy dela ns a eied eh eabeees 
2/ FB: T7406: 3/8 Blood ... .26000css00 000 OS tO 100 
Ee I cng hes ores isciivcene cusses ee 
PROD E64 TRO ov eect scecieens 82-85 
: Sagi ete = 


( ncouraging, always case 


beginning of season, not 


quote: 


siete: Ge 
oa ee 


Woolen Yarn. 


beginning to secure some 


oC 0d 
without doubt 
will be 


Some already are arranging t 


neing to 


arious directions and 


ixty days all of them 


well em- 
run night 


make the 


fancy 
This de- 
the greater part 
turned on this fabric. We 
demand of 


on yarn out of which to 


plaid dress goods now in such demand. 


mand will probably increase until 
iness will be 


some the 


to 


from weavers 


men’ ar for woolen spun yarn use in con- 


nection with worsted yarn to cheapen the cost of 


the worsted fabrics. 


Many of the hosiery knitters, believing that now 
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- CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 











Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 

Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 

Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 

Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 






WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard St. 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229=231 Church St., Philadelphia. 
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THE BEST ECONOMY IS TO USE THE BEST. 


Chis is true of many things, but especially true of textile machinery lubricants. The best lubricant saves 


hundreds of times its value in coal, repair bills, accidents and delays. Non-Fluid Oils represent 
a distinct advance over fluid oils and greases. 


They do not drip like oils; do not waste power like greases. Better than fluid oils; better than greases. 
It will pay you to investigate them. 
Write us for free samples, descriptive literature and prices. 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers of Non-Fluid Oils. 


The New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., Dept. H, 14-16 Church St., New York City. 


= ctidiaist dance ‘. ea are acine - » ©. M. BLAISDELL G. A. BLAISDEL 
; the proper time to buy yarn, are plac ing orders — vine saa Beo’y. 
earlier than for some years, In some lines of hos- Established 1860— Incorporated 1893. 


ery the high price of yarn has caused them to sell THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 


~— nie ¢ e "O¢ it ie i AVVO O EGYPTIAN 
products at near cost and it is in an endeavor t CoO T TOn, LeLIWEas 
purchase yarn low enough to make a profitable American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mii 

. ‘ : : from Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 
business that hosiery knitters are operating on a 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


slack market ahead of their usual purchasing time Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


Of course there are some knitters who think that 

5. tes se Aeaplhcteadbe) age rgsteir-exdupaaliaaas WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 

ne en ee ere Cotton Yarns, For the 
knitted | 1 hosier ; Cotton Cloth, Underwear 

of knitted fabrics and as tar as hosiery 1s con e 2 

cerned most of the yarn used is at least 50 per Silesia, Sateens, Trade. 


cent. cotton. It is noticed that the better grades AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
f fabrics and underwear are having the best sale Boston Office, 200 Summer St. 

The cheaper grades are not called for. Knitters 
making underwear state that they expect to use 


twice as much yarn made from Australian lambs’ JOSEPH M. ADAMS co. 


wool than they have ever used before. 
Some of the knitters notified their customers’ WOOLEN YARNS, 


that they would fill initial orders at prices given, Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 


py omy they = — a to = wegen ARCOLA MILLS, 
at first price. 1e result has been that the knit . . 
ters care sold all kinds of orders; some have | Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 
taken two or three times as much as they would 
ordinarily take, but those who did not so do are © ° > 
paying 25 to 50 cents a dozen advance. Knitting and Weaving 
The wool sales in Australia which the spinners 

ind knitters are watching so carefully have shown 
great strength and importers of Australian lambs’ Y 
wool will be unable to sell for less than from 78 AR e 
to 8r cents a pound, but notwithstanding this 
slight advance knitters are anxious to get hold of 9. 3 
the wool as Boston has been short of this article Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
for at least three months. The new arrivals will : , ; . 
not reach here before March 1 and the wool will Single, Double, Three-Ply, te. 
be ready for sale by March 1s. 

Many of the woolen yarn spinners have been 
thout much business for the last two montlis. 
ut the outlook has improved and before long all 
he mills will be running full. Some are already 


running day and night,—largely on a new line of EDWARD \ HYDE 

business, and later if the old customers want yarn ” 9 
there will be a great shortage of available ma- 

chinery. It is predicted that the coming year wil 226 CHESTNUT STREET, 

be a “hummer” for business and those who get 


in first will get the most trade. Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ great deal of cotton is being used in all kinds 


Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


} 


Large Assortment. 
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Dificial Americal 





The Textite Worcv Recorp, which tor years has compiled and published the ANNUAL 


Textile Directory. 





OrrictaL Directory oF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, recently bought the AMERICAN TEXTILE 


Directory, and merged the two Directories, retaining the special features of each, and with 


the combined subscription and sales list of both. 


The Orriciat AMERICAN TExTILE DireEcToRY is now published in two editions, viz.: the 


Office Edition, price, $3.00, and the Travelers’ Edition, smaller in size, with thin paper and 


flexible binding, price, $2.00. 


The combination price for the TexT1Lz Worvp Recorp and Direcrory is $3.00 per 


The contents of each is the same. 


year 


with the Travelers’ Edition, and $4.00 per year with the Office Edition. 


A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF MILLS including 
Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with the Dye- 
ing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and 
other Textile Establishments. 


Full information is given about each mill in almost every 
instance, viz.: the name of the company or firm, names of 
officers, agent, superintendent, the character of goods made, 
the machinery equipment, i. e., the number of sets of cards 

or combs), the number of spindles, number of looms; 
whether the mill uses steam or water power, whether there 
is a dye house or not, the names of the selling agents or if 
the mill sells direct, and in many instances the name of the 
man is given who buys the raw material and supplies. 
In this section of the Directory, all the mills in one place 
are arranged under the head of thattown, but so designated 
that the kind of a mill is determined at a glance by bold- 
face letters, so that a person looking, for instance, only for 
woolen mills, can pick them out ata glance. This system 
of arrangement is conceded to be the most convenient of 
any, as it groups all the millsin one town together and is 
self-indexing, while at the same time those interested in a 
particular class of mills, such as cotton, silk or knit, can 
find them as easily as if they were classified separately. 


THE MAP FEATURE was originated by the Textile 
World in 1894, and is copyrighted. There are 19 of these 
textile maps, which show only the cities and towns where 
there are textile establishments. ‘ 

AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX tothe textile establish 
ments in the United States. 


MILLS WITH WORSTED MACHINERY. A separate 
listis compiled of mills with worsted machinery for the 
convenience of those dealing exclusively with that branch. 
This is a feature unique in this Directory. 






PUBLICATION OFFICE, 


The 1906-7 Edition is ready for prompt delivery. 


CON TIAN TS. 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY, 


THE YARN TRADE INDEX. In this department are 
classified lists of manufacturers of different kinds of yarn 
who spin for the market. It gives the size of yarn spun 
and the form in which the yarn is put up, together with the 
selling agents of the mills, or, if sell direct. 


THE TEXTILE MILLS IN MEXICO. This feature 
ofthe American Textile Directory is continued and brought 


up to date by the latest iniormation. 3 


COMMISSION AND ORDER SECTION. In this de 
partment are classified lists of establishments doing dye 
ng, bleaching, printing, finishing, and mercerizing on 
order, sub-divided according to the class of work done. 


RAW MATERIAL SECTION. In this department are 
complete lists of dealers and brokers in wool, cotton 
shoddy and extracts, and wholesale rag dealers. 


SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COMMIS- 
SION HOUSES in the principal cities of the United 
States, giving the character of goods handled 


MANUFACTURING CLOTHIERS in the principal 
cities, buying from first hands, giving the class of goods 
made and in most instances the name of the buyer. 


SUIT AND CLOAK MANUFACTURERS in the princi 
pal cities, buying from first hands, giving the class of goods 
made and in most instances the name of the buyer. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLY SECTION. This con- 
tains a carefuliy classified index of over seven hundred 
builders of textile machinery and dealers in mill supplies 





144 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 








RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 


White Yarn Shoddy 
Best all Wool 


Tt. Woolen Rags 


CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


Rag and Shoddy Market. 


This market has continued in the even tenor of 
ts way. There has been no strengthening of the 
lemand and buyers have limited their purchases 
ff both rags and shoddy to immediate wants. A 
large amount of shoddy 
like the 
worsted finish which can be 


is used even at a time 


present when the demand is for the 


obtained best by the 
use of pure wool or cotton 


Those manufactur- 


ers who are using shoddy find it easy to supply 
their wants in a market that is well supplied with 
early The close of the 
weight season adds another depressing element to 


1 market 


every grade heavy 


already dull. Prices, 
that 
stimulate business. The 


ng stock as they need it, 


however, are 


eady. Dealers know well shading prices 


would not mills are buy- 
and would not buy other- 


prices were cut. 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool 
White knit, all wool, best fine 
White knit, No. 2 

Light yarn, extra fine 

New pure indigo blue 


ise, even if 


Fine light, all wool 

Medium light, all wool 

Fine black, all wool 

Fine dark, all wool, best grade .......... 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 1 

Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 

Red knit stock, strictly all wool 

Red flannel, all wool 

Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
No. 1 


Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2 15-18 


WOOLEN RAGS. 
PP TNO FENOTE ooc occ cccicscewenecces 
Cn I NE on 6 on ow b'avoswuils aualure's 
Browns 


Blacks Re ere ee re ie eee 
NN IRI oh ooo) sive mica stove vias awew 
Fine dark 

Medium dark 


New black 
New blue 


New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 

Soft woolens, best ...... 

Old white flannels 

White flannels, No. 2 

Old red flannels 

Light blue flannels 

Old blue flannels 

Old plaids 

White stockings 

White hood stock 

Clear hoods 

Blue stockings Pe ees 

Panes St0CKINeS, INO. T . ..6 oe ccc cece one 

CR I hon cick a s.casiccaccnccwccoe MEPEEE 
Black stockings II-I2 
Himit G6GGe COMMOTIETS 2.5.55. ccc ccecasces 
Red knit 

RINE 5 Con cn ve pc cect wo gercs.eois 

BU TE CRMIONOD 6 od 65 806 e's iea vieeis'esowisie’s 

New fancies 


Merinos 


Lint ee ia. .d0 
Light, coarse .. 
Fine, dark 
Coarse, dark 

Blue 
Blue—seamed 
Black—seamed 
New black 

Small 

Bunting 





WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton and Wool Wastes. 


Amsterdam, N. ray S.A. 


COTTON YARNS. 
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Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for | 


Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


Boston Office : 200 Summer Street. 
SLACK & BRO. 


SHODDY ssack see: 
namo FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWtTSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., MA°F4cTURERs 


*9 OF 


. Shoddies .. 


of every «(lescription. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
- Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 


New York Office RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 


SMC CGR 


We-F 
ening 





W. H. H. 





u-Go and Seaife Water 
Plants, and Scaife 


Soft- 
Water 


opera 


Filters can beseen inactual 


tion in Textile Plants in any 
of the U.S. Apparatus designed 
suit each special case, anc 
guarantee results. Write 
Catalogue. 


Illustrated 


he B. NH ida 4 ULB ‘nt Pittsburgh, Pa 

























FLOCKS. 
Shear, fine white, all wool 


Pe a ee ee 10-12 
Fine indigo blue, all wool ...........6..+00- 7-8 
Fine black and blue, all wool .............. 6-7 
i. Ul ee ee 244-4 
ee so eaecandateceperscatekae 2-3 
EUG. & GEOG, GI WOE CE bc ccwecccecccsscus 6-10 
COTTON WASTE. 
eh EID oes s a's 28s wisn ones ou cl care 94-90% 
PEG. See SOD 6 5d 5s 0d cs wanige cc eee nce 
WO. F MGCRmE COD ow... icon ec vc crocs ccsenee 
Be, MRM Se oes oc aren os Seles wp meee esas eee 
MU IRN 2 cen glia Site's nie areca hasan” a 
Rs NE nb cc akin ape See on Ce Lge eatin 7-74 
Batis S SEE odie dae a cnck i dckessine wn dee 
ONES Og Ee ere ee 
INE wc cea vsivcvetuas ce ccsees cen ae 
POPPIN CORIDINE. «..< 0c sicvdccceserccss AO 
BEES BNE reins bi pi aS ds od ve cenceves oqiee ene 
I ca eig 5G da wat eeeusolnee 4-5 
Woven: Wee CiSe occ eee sc ewessvedens BS 
Woven Colored Clips ...2............0... 19%4-2% 
———— 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Acids. 
PO NG Scciore cc ccks bs waeabiseseaed 2.00-2.65 
err 
CIN acs ox Ek toad mate eres oi 84-9 
Sulphuric, 60 deg.., “100 Dk ucaweodee meus 1.00-1.20 
RS Sins Dhiw niulndha dnd nu eke 1.15-1.75 
ee I 50 bs Gis wre cndichbiieie css 27¥%4-28 
Miscellaneous Chemicals. 
Acetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. ........... 2.35-2.40 
RE Ie ae ee ae Fe 1.75-1.80 
ET see CEle aloe pros caly kaw baw et ee 1.85-1.90 
SE ani Rd ore ar rere our kanye s 2.75-2.80 
Pe I, F0 GAR, 0 bs ad va weisbedecnes 3%-4 
Pea SE MII oi6o ain 08s se ce ieies Hones 6-6% 
NRE NS #5 ee ee embed 71-84% 
3rimstone, crude, foreign ton . ikeeesec: ee 
Copperas ...5: SAP Wye Cte wees . 52%4-65 
Cream tartar, cry aes siaus . 22Y%4-23 
Fuller’s earth, lump, 100 es sc het reese 
SE a al carats Wied mela ee iia eriadth 80-85 
Glauber’s salt ....... iridsireraa te cation ack oa ceed ks 
Potash, chlorate, crystals dead e chines ea 8Y4-0% 
SN ca ky och xb icin RRS Ke wo ae eee 83%4-0% 
I a eaten neon t kamiee ge Vien 6 opecS 5 4-4! 
Soda ash, carbonate, 48 per cent. ........ 1.20-1.30 


UE OI oo a tens 0k a0 9 500 kmabiees «hake d 25 


VULCANIZED RuBBER ROLLS FOR ALL MECHANICAL PURPOSES 


Also Power 
Wringers of 
all Sizes and 
Descriptions 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, 99 Chambers St., N.Y. City 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


=HOME vwew vorx 


Organized 1853. MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 


Cash Capital, $3,000, ooo. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 - - - - - $21,239,052 
HOME losses, LIABILITIES (including Capital) - - - 12,518,551 


at San Francisco] NET SURPLUS OVER ALL ! IABILITIES 8,720,501 


SORHOT SECCE d] Surplus as regards Policy -holders . 11,720,501 
p2 3,000,000. Note ee 


REDE SN 
amount of net sur- Losses Paid Since Organization Over 99,000,000 
lus. 

HOME Policy- 
holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding  con- 
flagrations any- 
where. 


Is prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 

ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 
generally, having a special department for the 
consideration of such business, 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’tSecretary. 


Soda, bicarbonate, 
American 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. ..... . 
Cio nc ae ak chee shuren te teases SIs Wo aask crwcatans spibadan coves 
Sal. American Ne te eee eee e 
Tc onc be a audanat oheevmme Manila 
WT ee Rss at ad acahecmewnie a ont ae Madras 


J. (Synthetic) 
Dyestuffs. Indigotine 


Logwood, stick, ton puslabedetede a awe eke 


Indigo, Sia, 
IE eK Ligue eA dnnek to wane es ents 
high grade 


Acetate of soda ..... eee wa. roots 16.00-19.00 
Acid, picric, best crystals 26 Madder, Dutch . : KG rg atau . 12-14 
CRUNEE, COMMNCTO 6 oocc evict cieescistecse SR Muriate of tin, tt BRIO ig ssn ness sence 
\lbumen, egg 55-75 52 degrees ..... DTN bs oon esa hee 
NS Gs inc sc ao clone aid eis. Somstae wx orek ea Nitrate of iron, commercial ............-- 14-21% 
RINE piace caneckh eeenekaeees “1S%h- 16% Nutgalls, blue Aleppo .. . 23-25 
Aniline, oil 11%4-12 Persian berries Bsr cA OPeI BG chascsarintst daecalataeen tenets 
salt crystals ........ pa sesesvebcas cap SMO, SMM MNE COMER 5 oo cic-3.0 55.00 010 eetewice'ce a: ane 
Antimony salt, 65 per cent. Fe il kw. Uo sine oe Prussiate of Potash, yellow .............. 1634-17 
Bichromate of potash, American SPUCPCTETON, TOM occ ccc cece ciccscvcvcss SCRRRAD 


Bichromate of soda Starck, care, Gent. GBI. ..6..6 occas e ess 
I Or MOD 55s ccwewccest scents OE, ENTE EE 6 erin Chas ee aesinicices 
CI ie 2cts ne ec euvelenen ed snnsinet INS = hon airkcotte cares iar 
boxes ecees Cece csc cessecnscces rice eee ee ee ee ee 
Dextrine, imported’ potato SMO: ci cicia't ow sale Nadas ck ove eh ea 
MD Sis cin t-ae oe Stannate of soda ......... 
Divi-divi, Sumac, Sicily, No. 1, ton .............. 78.00-80.00 
Flavine Sicily, NG. 2, COM ..occcccvccasccaes JOMTG.OO 
Fustic, stick, agian cits (eS er er eee 
lal inate laa Tin crystals ... . 25-26 


Gambier ... piteaa ace nalesaatats Turmeric, Madras a ee 
Hypo. of soda, Am. ‘bbls. cwt. peeve eccaiiel 1.45- 1.50 Zinc dust ...... 5%-6 
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V0) 3d eee 


ENLARGED TO SEVEN VOLUMES. 
Just Off the Press — Entirely New. 


You have five days to thoroughly examine the books in your own home. The 
only work published that describes Textile Manufacturing from the raw fibre to 
the packing case. Written in plain, every-day language, so that any one with 
common schooling can readily master its contents. The most complete Library 
on textile subjects ever published. Acknowledged by the Textile Press as a work 
much needed by textile workers. 


Cyclopedia of Textile Work 


Seven large volumes—3,000 pages— 2,000 drawings—handsomely bound in half 
turkey red morocco leather—size of pages 7x10 inches fully indexed for ready ref- 
erence—printed on high grade paper—the type is large—easy to read—cast espec- 
ially for this work. Each volume is supplemented by practical test questions that 
the reader may test his knowledge of any given subject. Each section written es- 
pecially for Home Study by an acknowledged authority, such as: Fenwick Umpleby, 
Head of Department of Textile Design, Lowell Textile School; Louis A. Olney, 
Head of Department of Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Lowell Textile School; 

H. A. Metcalf, Managing Director ‘‘ The Textile American;’’ H. William Nelson, Head of Depart- 
ment of Weaving, Lowell Textile School ; John F. Timmermann, formerly with Central Woolen Co., 
Wilton Woolen Co., ete.; Charles C, Hedrick, Mechanical Engineer, Lowell Machine Shop; Miles 
Collins, Superintendent Abbott Worsted Co. 


Free For Inspéction. 
Regular Price, $42.00. For 30 Days Only $24.00 


: The books will be sent you prepaid for fve days examination. If 
DON T after careful examination you find them not satisfactory, notify us and FOR 
we will order them back, paying carriage both ways. If you want 
SEND them, send us $2 00 and $2.00 a month until you have paid $24.00, the 30 
’ special 30 day offer price in full. Remember, that ordering books, look- 
ANY ing over them thoroughly, does not mean subscribing. You order the DAYS 
CYCLOPEDIA without risking a penny, Weemploy no ageuts, solici- 


MONEY | vers or collectors. Books go forward the same day your letter of request ) ONLY 


is received—no delay. 


Free Consulting Privilege. Those who order within 30 days are entitled one year’s FREE 
membership in the Consulting Department composed of a staff of Textile Experts, to which he may 
refer any questions pertaining to subjects that may arise in his daily work. 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS Write to-day, ; mention Textile World Record 
: and receive FREE our SPECIAL TEXTILE BULLI 
Cotton Fibre, Picking: Carding: Combing; Drawing; Ring and TIN full of information, and fully describing our 
Mule Spinning; Wool; Washng; Picking: Woolen Carding; Worsted Courses in Textile Manufacturing, including 
Carding; Woolen Spinning; Worsted Drawing; Worsted Spinning; Woolen and Worsted Superintendent, Woolen end 
Simple Designs: Sateens; Backed and Ply: Fabrics; Velvet; Jac- Worsted Designer, Boss Cotton Spinner, Boss 
quard and Leno Cotton; Woolen and Worsted Warp Preparation; i 
Plain Weaving; Fancy Looms; Jacquards; General Loom Fixing; Weaver, Boss yer, U. S. Inspector, Boss Woolen 
Gyiinder Spring K ioe : keen an , ry ba and Worsted Carder, Cotton Yarn Superintendent, 
( Spring nitting Machine; Latch Needle Knitting; The 
Lamb System; Hosiery Machines Textile Chemistry; Textile Boss Woolen and Worsted Spinner, Cotton De- 
Coloring; Mordants; Natural Dyestuffs, Artificial Dyestuffs; Analysis signer, Boss Finisher, Boss Cotton Carder, Knit- 
of Fabrics; Wet Finishing; Dry Finishing; Processes for Finishing ting Miil Superintendent, Cloth Examiner. Boss 
Standard Fabrics ; Machines Used. Knitter, Buyer. 


American School of Correspondence, 3329-40 Armour ave. Chicago 
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DYERS AND FINISHERS 


FIRTH & FOSTER co. — 


Dyers and Finishers 


York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 
Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures 


» Prune ins, Satins and —— ttas 

Poplins, Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Cc alo ring 
of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepe 
»01 Goods, Mc 


Specialt 


in the Treatin 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Also, Cotton and We 


Panamas 
Als © Suitings ing 
aad Henrietta 


sa Zz 
all hig class wool 
shair Linings and Lastings 


SPECIAL ATTENTION f IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


. SOVAL" 


Established 18? 
Peter B. McManus, Peter b. | ay ge 
Preat. and Treas. 


HOME BLEACH and OYE WORKS, I. 


Edw. J. a aD 


DYERS AND BLEACHERS OF COTTON YARNS 
Fast Colors for the Woolen Trade. Capacity 20,000 lbs. per day 
Office and Works. Pawtucket, R. I. 

Bleachers anc 


Pawtucket Dyeing “Sy: 


ad Bleaching Co. cotton 
YARNS and 
STOCKINET 


, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO 


55-57 Franklin St., 


Office with Blodgett & Orswell 
Co., Manufacturers of Glazed 
Yarns, 


232 Front St. 


Sole Agents 
* for America 


NEW YORK. 


WATCHMAN’ S CLOCK,LATEST IMPROVED 


Portable and Electric 
Controls Night 
Ww atchmgn 
Allowance made for 
ld clocks. 
T. NANZ & CO.. 
127 Duane St.,N.Y. 


Mays 


a Si 


PRESS PAPERS 


BUY YARNS OF 


LUZERN COTTON YARN (CO., 


WILKES BARRE, PA. 
SUPERIOR 


MERCERIZERS 


THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
Dyers of Skein Silk 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Willard and Jasper Sts., 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
Dyers of Peerless Black on Artificial Silk 


Philadelphia. 


Thomas Hulme, Edward A. Schneider 


THE FAIRHILL BLEACHERY 


Bleachers of Cotton Goods 
Yarns, Tapes, Webbing and Piece Goods 


Rear 2803-5-7 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


TEXTILE SOAPS AND 
COTTON SOFTENERS 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Water 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods in 
Standard No, 1 and “Selects” Without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, piices and all information 


from E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Blidg., Philadelphia, 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO.. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYV=ERS. 


New York Office’ . 
n ts. 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawre ce s s ’ 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“4 





PROVIDENCE MILLS COMPANY, 


65th AND CIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 


Correspondence OF ALL CLASSES OF LINEN GOODS. Telephone 
Solicited. Toweling and Damasks a Specialty. Connection. 
JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, Orianna Bleach Works. 


BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 


2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


BLEACHERS wm MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 
rd and Worth Sta.. Frankford.” 140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton'Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
camuaihas BLEACHING and DYEING ceo 


AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE — 
DYED ; 
delivered on cones) KNIT GOO DS TRAD E hoe 


Schuylkill Haven B'each and Dye Works, samver Rowrann, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


INCRAHAMVILLE DYE WORKS, 
Dyers and Bleachers sha'Scetnin'taSreuLdns, Fon BieacaiN 


PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 


Telephone. PAWTUCKET, RFR. I. 











DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 


bUGEN DEES . . . . [a ae as ee 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . . 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


3 Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, nt NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals IndigoMLB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @® LANE, 


—_—_— MANUFRACTURERsS— 


| B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
| OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
] BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 


SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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Berlin Aniline Works 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY . 





| | 







SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 







F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agents for the 
TREMLEY BRAND 


Sulphide of Sodium 


Purest and Best Made. 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Colers. 


JAPAN WAX STEARIC ACID 


SMITH & NICHOLS 


48 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 


BLEACHERS, REFINERS ANDO IMPORTERS 


ALL KINDS OF WAx 


CYPRESS LUMBER oO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 
Boston, Mass. 








Feb. 1907 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Charlotte, Cincinnati 













Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 






New Sample=-Card Shop. 


Best work guaranteed. Competent 
help. Experienced Management. 


The Hatheway-Sheffield Co. 


Makers of Sample Books, Color 


Cards etc. foralllines of merchandise 


394 Canal St. west srosaway New York 


Printing Rollers 
COPPER Singe Plates 

and Sheets 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 











Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 















TEXTILE 
Mill Lubrication 


Dixon's Flake Graphite 
offers economical, cleanly 
lubrication. It will not stain 
the most delicate fabric. 
Get free sample ‘120-C.” 


















Joseph Dixon 


Crucible Co. DX<Xxh 
Jersey City, 
N. J. ; TRADE MaRn 














DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


e 7 BRANCHES: 
Bischoff &z i O 229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
o e ’ 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 Michigan St., Chicago. 


- Washi ; z . 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 sshington St., NEW YORK 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & CO., 


Established 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER FF. SYKES & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Importers of 


ANILINE COLORS and DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Agents for 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Ltd., Paris, France. Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Brigonnet, Pere et Fils & Gaubert, La Plaine St. Denis, France. Poulenc Freres Co., Ltd., Paris, France. 


Starch, Dextrine, GUM and Glog, “san a, °°” 


Permanently impervious against rain, snow, 
sleet or dust, without putty orcement. Bridge 
arrangement for walking on the skylight 
without contact with or pressure on the glass. 
The best construction on the market. Scien- 
tific principle, strong, durable, reasonable cost. 


Manufactured and Erected by 


f Malleble Tron 5 . Coll Gav. Brave Spring T H E G. D RO U V E Co. 
to, Felt ° raga eg BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Manufacturers and Erectors of the 


LOVELL WINDOW OPERATING DEVICE 
AND SHEET METAL WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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The Solvay Process 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 


Company, terror. mcx 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 
Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals 
For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 
Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, ete. For Silk Makers, etc. 





Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, Inc.. 22 William St., New York. 


















Or ir Cypress Tanks are the bes ermade. They are made of care 

ly seasoned wood, and oan: not warp or shrink, but are built to 
sta nd all kinds of weather. Endorse od by leading railroads, factories 
and breweries. 


Turpentine Tanks a Rpodtatiy 
a tet aie nd delivered price 


- ¥- LEWIS @ co., Lea. 
N 


316 Baronr Fe 


C. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 


For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 













HT | 
HEL 
a || | i 
Tan 
PTT coe 
Eee (Office, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut, Phila., Pa. 










Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 
















Established 1868, 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 
Down Tews Office, 140 Chestaut Street, Corner Second. 


Hours from 12 te 1 
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THE COHNEN 


The Hosiery and 
CENTRIFUGAL 


Knit Goods Trade 


Dyeing Machine an 
U. 8. Patent 776,295, Nov. 29, 1904. TURKisH a "3 “aT} 02 


Dyes Raw Stock 
or 


for 


Fast Black Dyeing, 


Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 


DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


without bronzing or streaking and leaves the Finishin gz, Rac. 
stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. ‘ : 
S Also Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 


ONLY ONE HANDLING Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 
extract ready for the drying room. 


The Machine may be seen in operation by O. F. ZU RN CO. 


applying to the American Agents. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Fy 33 ft 


23 and 25 S. 5th St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Mi ATLANTIC AVE. ALIZARINE BROWN 
a ——Importers and Manufacturers ef— ANILINE and 
ALIZARINE COLORS 


CUTCH EXTRACT EXTRACTS and 


CHEMICALS 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 


Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH CRADE GOODS. 


GEISENHEIMER & C0. { Aniline Salt and 


185 Front Street, NEW YORK. i l. 


| 
ae 
eo | Aniline Colors. 


DYESTUFFS, 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


Branch Oflices: 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass, 


31 No. Front Street, Phila., Pa. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
eountry, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will call and explain our system whenever desired. 


“The Chemistry » Practice of Sizing” 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.PhS., 


Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of ‘The Chemistry and Practice of Finishing”) 


AND 
F. SCARISBRICK, 

resident of the Blackburn and District Manager’s Association, Silver Medallist for Manufacturer, City and Guilds, London. 

The first edition of this work was published in January, 1903 and was immediately 
followed by an edition specially printed for India. These two editions were sold out 
within twelve months of publication, the demand in England being such that no copies 
were sent to the United States for sale and but very few hav e since found their way here. 

The most complete and exhaustive work on this subject ever published. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. The presen 
edition has been completely rewritten and brought up-to-date, necessitating the additio: 
of about 200 pages. 

Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 

The size of the book is 6 xg, 586 pages, 53 illustrations, ro plates. 

We are the American Agents. 

Price, Express Prepaid, $12.00. 


LORD @® NAGLE COMPANY, 
299 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hew Bedford Textite 
Coheal ats 


PICKING, CARDING, COMBING 
AND SPINNING, WARP PREP- 
ARATION AND WEAVING, 
DESIGNING, KNITTING 
CHEMISTRY AND _ DYEING. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Very Attractive Cotton [iill 
Locations. 


Are you a textile manufacturer or a cotton 
mill superintendent and not entirely satisfied 
with your present location in the East, North 
or South? If so, let us put you in touch with 
one of the cities in Arkansas and Indian Ter 
ritory along the 


{le \ peyitiones 
arith 86 a 


At several large cotton shipping points 
where cheap fuel would be procurable and 
where good labor conditions exist, the majority 
of the capital would probably be subscribed 
locally or in lieu of this a substantial bonus 
would be given. 

The especial advantages of locating ata point 
with raw cotton at your very doors are obvious, 
as the amount saved in freight on raw cotton 





ginning, compressing and handling should not 
be overlooked. 
Write today, as the industrial organizations at 
a number of points are ready to act at once, now 
is the time to secure an excellent proposition. 
Booklet ‘‘ Opportunities ’’ and other industrial 


literature regarding the Rock Island-Frisco Lines 
on application. 


M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner, 
Rock Island-Frisco Lines, 
Frisco Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Five Hundred Stories 
of Success in Textiles. 


From the thousands of I. C. 8. Textile Students we 
have received hundreds of voluntary storiss of 
successful students. We have printed five hundred 
of these in book form. Send for a copy today, it 
will interest you. You may know some of these 
students. 


+ © stands for practical instruction. Newly 
LG. S. 


revised instruction papers; free Bound 
Volumes for reference; expert instructors; certifi- 
cates and diplomas awarded. 


Cut out, mark, and mail the coupon below. It 
puts you under no obligations and will bring you 
full information as to how you may qualify for 
success. 

C. P. BROOKS, Principal, Textile Dept., 

Int. Corres. Schools, Box 836, New Bedford, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of ‘‘ Personal Ex 

periences of Five Hundred I. C.S, Students, ’and | 

give me information regarding a course of in- | 
struction in 

Name..... 

Occupation 

House Address 

Business Addres~ 


PHILADELPHIA 


extile chool 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Oldest in America . . . 
Most ZGomplete in the World. 


Endorsed by the leading Educators 
and Manufacturers. 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing. 


1I1IwOoG-2. 
Day Classes open October Ist, 1906. 


Evening Classes open October 8th, 1906, 


Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For illustrated Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 
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GIRGULOR RIB XNITING JUNGHINERY 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


: 
i) 
) 
5 
a 


Eee 


F 
EJ 

a~ 
a 
BY 
| 
] 


HOSIERY RIBBER. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 





Feb. 1907 EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


aA 
I GIRai OG AVITAGRHC Stee ALAN TV tiKit OV EUEN CEG 


ACU ERAS AAA 


'Prisdhnees = Aaron 
Mg Co. 
Braids and Laces 


The recognized 


Standard Finish 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear 


Germantown, Philadelphia 


P.O. Address, Logan Station 
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If You Want NYE & TREDICK 60. 


Largest Production ' Gircular Rib Knitting 
For Least Money MACHINERY 


Write For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(jeo. D. Mayo | scieliagsc: sit a saagncedaaredl 


Correct Construction. Excellence 


Machine Co and Durability. 


Laconia, N. H. 


- Pre lie J = > 
O = | LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


7, QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
New Full Automatic Knitter. UNEXCELLED 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, NYE & TREDICK CO. 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS. 
B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


= o - . . . . . 
For the manufacture of hosiery in cotton, lisle or silk in all guages, from 14 


to 32 needles (spring beard) to the inch, from 12 to 24 sections, built by 


Schubert & Salzer 


in cotton-system with split, striping, single and double lace attachments. 


Also Latch Needle Machines, hand o1 power motion, built by 


Seyfert & Donner 


for the manufacture of sweaters, cardigan 
ackets, ladies’ blouses, vests, gloves, ic. 
[he picture represents a full automatic 


power machine with independent heads. 


C ‘atalog on application. 


Otto Walther, 


507 Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 








AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION 
*“OVERLOCK’? MACHINE 


(Trade Mark) Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S Cou tof Appeals 


Trade Mark 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
Raw Edges ef Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
General Offices: 658 Broapwar, cor. Bonp STREET, 
. . NEW YORK, \N. Y. 
_ Business Established 
in 1859. MILAN 
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JAMES TAYLOR, bhiadeipnia, ra. 
NEWAND SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


2 Bruce hand folder and cutters. 2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
1 Weston & Dennis Press, 32x40 in., 3 Cyclone dryers. 
15 Hollow Plates. : Typewriters. 
Lot hosiery stamps, boards, etc. Band folding and cutting machines. 
38 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. Centrifugal Pump. 


3 
2 
5 
1 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 1 Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
5 
2 
1 
1 
0 







114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 5 Rudolph Sewing Machines. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. Payne Cop Winder. 
30 Union Special machines, various styles. Dinsmore Railway Sewing Machine. 
1 Rotary fire pump. Leighton Sweater and Underwear Machines. 
1 Buffalo-Blower. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 
2 paper cutters. 
5 Toque machines. 


_ 


















1 84-in. Double Rib Machine. 
1 Crawford Hollow Plate Press. 
1 Back gear screw cutting lathe, 5 ft. x 14 in. 


; : a ' swing. 
at tgs vantuns dens. 1 Newmans watchman’s clock, 16 stations. 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 10 German sweater machines, flat. : 
98 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 1 Crane 18in. Diam. 16 needles per in., 2 feeds 
40-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, with collarette attachment. 
all sizes, cuts and makes. 2 Snyder 48 spindle Cop Winders almost new. 















WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 






FAST 


The Merrow osvrssuz 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging - . 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 
















USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 





most showy, substantial finish, 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #AktTrorp, 


CONN. 
Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 346 Broadway, New York 
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THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Wook PAS O-aai MAX NYDECCER 


SPECIAL MACHINES 
FOR AN Y ARTICLOE THAT 
GROSSER Fiat Hnitting Machines 


For HAND power or Fully Automatie Power 
Machines. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mittens, 
Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, ete. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 

COTTON PATENT HOSIERY MACHINES 
For automatic production of Full Fashioned Hosiery, Fine 


Half Hose, Ladies’ Lace Hose, Fine Underwear; high speed, 
large production. All guages and any number of sections, from 
2 to 24. 


FRENCH FRAMES 


cc. TERROT SOHNE, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear 
Linings, Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES 
For Fancy Goods iu largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Paraffiners Finishing Machines, (0°r the knitting business. 


Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


julius Hoehler DIAMANT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned articles, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock-stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 


FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES [er avy purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets, 
Samples, Specifications, Prices, ete., upon application. 


WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen “Thur, Germany. 





» Fleece 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


Knitting and 
Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty : 
Jacquard Machines 


for hand and power driving for manufactur- 
ing of sweaters and evevy possible fancy 
article of that nature. 


PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 
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The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
“The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER 





OF PERFECT WORK, 
SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, 


E. JENCKES MFG.CO. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 











Can be 
furnished 


asa 















bench 


machine 





R. M. OATES, Hendersonville, N. C., PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Southern Representative. 101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 




















We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 








Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 
to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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H. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 


Legs. 


THE TWO LEADERS 


FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers, 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wuats in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all hinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAY © 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
“HEMPHILL” FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. “ACME” 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor. 6th & Arch Sts, 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 









‘ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 


With or 


wet Transferring Device 








TE 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


GIRGULAR KNITTING MACHINES 


: Either plain or full automatic, with stop 
gi a motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 
a) > ; oP CF mre, 
& \ RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
i —— 
Fs Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 





$enaat~4q goss 






ALSO BUILDERS GF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS 
and LOOPERS. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

esser, Spooler and 

es, Cop Skewers, 

ol, Spooler, Guides, 

Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc, 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. 1. 


GEO. W. PAYNE Prest CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’v. and Treas 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods. Drying Form Boards 


Latest Styles. 
Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


May we serve A great many ——— wool. Patent Loopers 


en and worst nills are a Both single and double Stitch. 


1 our customers and we want : 
you with to send you samples for a i A 7 with the 
Crayons i 


trial. Any color you need, . 
Patent Raised 


or 


Straight Points. 


SS } as so 
AVOGRA esta)": 
\ eae »))})} Machine 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. Works, 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. Sess SC cones, NN. Y. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 
BRAIDING MACHINERY 
ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 





= =f 


= 
= Son 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 


Fashioning-Machine 


(Making AUTOMATIC _ and WIDENINGS) 


| ribbed goods as: Seamless Legs, Drawers, Combinations, Sleeves, Suits, Blouses, 
Most Reliable and Productive Machine! 
Paris 1900, Gold Medal! Paris 1900, Gold Medal ! 
























Special types for different articles. Number of heads to order 


Automatic Sweater Machine 


— SR 
With Independent Heads, Latest Improvements. 
Recognized as ‘“‘The Best ' 

Ask for samples and particulars, state guage and 
size you need. 


Claes & Flentje, 


MUHLHAUSEN, THUR, GERMANY. 


Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Ainslie 
and Humboldt Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., where all kinds of 
hand and power machines can beseen working. 






THE AMERICAN DIREC- 


HEGEMAN SEAMLESS 
BOBBIN COVER. we sens pa 


The best, cheapest and FOR 1907 
most satisfactory cover is now in preparation (25th year of 
ing for winder bobbins. publication), and will be published in 


7; . » M rch. 
beng fit on any style of Knit good manufacturers, selling 


agents, jobbers, etc., who have not yet 
been personally visited are earnestly 
FRANK E. KOLB, 
MILL SUPPLIES 


requested to send in their reports at an 
early date on the blanks provided for 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
SOLE AGENT FOR 


that purpose. An accuraterep rtcosts 
Adams’ Patented Latch Needles 






























nothing, and saves much annoyance, to 
both the manufacturer and the pub 
lishers. 

Adve'tising forms close very soon. 
Rates upon applicution. 


Price of book, $1.00 


Reports, orders for advertising or for 
copies of the Directory shoald be ad 
































CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 





















































Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
excelsiot, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
wetordry, Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
Blower and fan work aspecialty. This conveyor 










se is patented. Beware of infringement. 
SATISFACTION GU ARANTEED. Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 






WALTER KINSEY, 


dressed to 
Lorp & NacGLe Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
299 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, MAss. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Knitting Mill Machinery and Appurtenances, 


MANUFACTURERS’ SEWING MACHINES AND SUPPLIES, 
Electric Motors and Dynamos-—various makes. 


*Phone 695 Spring. 





549 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Oohe L AM LEADER OF HNITTERS 


Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely Used; being operated in 
every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see 


atalogue. Uf ri 5 


Soe ea. ae nes 
Seaming Machines. 


TTT 
Lamb Knitting 


Machine Company, 


P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1. E,. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange, New York. 


UNION 
SPECIAL 


Single 
“Interlock” 


(TRADE MARK) 


Machine 


For Overedge Seaming, Hemming, Edge-Finishing and Ornamenting on 
Fabrics of Every Kind. Two or Three Thread Stitch. 


HICH SPEED— SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY. 


‘ 


By increasing production of operators, these 
machines reduce cost. Expenditure for Union 
Specials always means a profitable investment. 


Send for catalog. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CoO. 


96 South Street, Boston 806 Main Street, Cincinnati 
75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago Cohoes, N. Y. 1230 Olive Street, St. Louis 
47 Leonard Street, New York Amsterdam, N. Y. 578 Mission St., San Francisco 
731 Arch Street Philadelphia 2 Gain Street, Montreal, Canada og Andrews St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


5§537-39-41 North 3d St., <- © = = - PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTOMATIC Tanne and PRESSING MACHINE for KNIT GOODS. 


This machine irons and presses ribbed and flat under- 
wear, giving a fine, smooth finish and most attractive 
appearance to the goods, not to be obtained in any other 
way. It does not break buttons. Inexpensive and easy 
to operate, and has large capacity. Knitting mills using 
them are greatly pleased with results. This method of fin- 
ishing is sure to come into universal use. Send for further 
particulars to 


J. W. CRAW LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MACHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding. the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


Bingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined, 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. om Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Drying mE Hosiery 


FOrMS, ae Boards, 





Feb. 


1907 


Reliance 
Hot Plate 
Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear 
Trade. 


For price and par- 
ticulars address 


CHARLES HART 


Hedge and Brown Sts., 
Frankford, Phila., ra.‘ 


lished 1849. Mass. Corp. S. R. Mason, Treas. and Mgr. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers aud Repairers of 


ieee pete 


CARD ROLL 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 
Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. 


Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems 
numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 
etc., so that the sizes of different standards may 
be quickly compared. . 
of other valuable 
manutacturers 


Wot ld 


‘ 
) 


Also contains a number 
yarn tables for designers, 
and knitters. PRICE 50¢c. 
Record, 


lextile Boston. 


Bailey’s Hot 
Yarn Drying has 


where large capacity is required. 
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CHARLES COOPER, 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, 
both Spring and Latch 
Needle, Plain Circnlar 
Machines, Lead or 
Trick Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines 
for making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 
Borders. Spring and Latch Knitting 
Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 
Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H. ROGERS, 
509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y¥. 


European Kepresentative : 
FRLIX LEDERER, 
1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 


nee 
Long Disiejephone- 


Air System of 
no equal 


Leaves the 


yarn in fine condition for winding and weaving, 


makes little waste, is simple and very effec 
tive. 


My cold air system is unequalled where 


output is not ¢4e all important thing. 


mii ssi 


Write for particulars. 


Dye Sticks, Dye Poles, Wood Rolls, Fans and Trucks. 


FRANK BAILE 


Manufacturer, Works at Braddock. 
y P.O. Ad., Cedar Brook, Camden Co., N. J. 
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728 Cherry Street, 


























The greatest producing 
and most perfect 


Spring 
Needle 
Knitting 
Machine 


Manufactured by 
Robert W. 
Giormly & Co, 
Troy, N. Y. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


in the World « 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 





FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 


LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 
riety of Laces. 
a and Novelties. 


Allautomatic, 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 
Shell Stitch. 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























-_ 


We are the oldest manufac- 
turers of this kind of machines 
in the country. 
























Rib Knitting 
ut Machinery 
is the latest 


and most improved in the 
market to-day for any style of 
Rib Knit goods. They are 
durably built, simple in con 

















struction and easily operated 
with our Automatic Stop 
Motion. 












We have attained 
the greatest pro. 
duction with the least 
menders and needle 
breakage over all 
other machines 









Write for our liberal trial 
proposition 


RUTH 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 

















The Universal Necessity 


for new designs in Fancy Covers for Paper 
Boxes and the urgent demands for them have 
led to the adoption of 


Cameo Papers 


a line selected from among the best selling 
papers in foreign markets. Abroad, they have 
met with exceptional success wherever in- 
troduced and our success in handling them is 
assured at the start by reason of 


The Moderate Cost 
Attractive Appearance 
Good Working Qualities 
Durability of Texture 
and Value Received 






















There are two designs consisting of as- 
sorted, standard tints, one design including 
gold and silver. 


Have your box maker show you our sample 
book No. 78 or send to us for full sheets to 
make up a few sample boxes. 


CHARLES BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILL 


Buy 


Hosiery Machines 
right! 


Investigate what each make of machine 
will do, in quality and quantity of 
product, the cost of repairs, length of 
life, etc. 


Such an investigation will 


show you why so many manufacturers 


Buy the Standard F 


It is good on the start—and stays good 
Write for catalog and prices. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


HOSIERY 
MACHINES. 


508 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you wish to make knit goods 
as perfect as the French or Ger- 
man, and as rapidly as the 
American? 


Do you want to plait? 


Do you want to knit worsted or 
silk? 


WRITE TO 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO., 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 


EQUIPMENT 


Hempnili’s Latest 


‘*‘*The Banner’”’ 
FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 


Largest 
production 


Highest 
speed 


Simplest 
More 


yarn 
changes 


Simpler 
needles 


Least 
repairs 


The wonder of the 20th Century 


Manufactured by the 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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rated 189¢ 


CRANE MF‘. a, 


LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Latch ‘Needle Machines 
os and plain work, 


at variety of fabrics. Patent remov 
‘ned Wing Burr Wheels. 


Spring and 
for both, 


Improved Automatic 3-Colored Plain Striper. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, 
from 10" to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 


knit fabric into any length 


The lengths are accurate, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAMUEL I". LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Ninth above a Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


the waste is a minimum. 
? 


| Spring Knitting Needles 


Feb. 1907 


| The New Boss 


Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, 
Boss Knitting Ma 
Works for 
There is no ey] 


write to the 


chine 
their circular with full directions. 
handled. We use 
and transfer device for 


inder to be only one 
half hose 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 513; 
224 needles. in heel and toe. 


strongest built knitter on earth. 


cylinder 
or ladies’ hose 
Ilas no equal for sin 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
from 40 t 
Automatic It is the 
Send fur prices 


and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


LEWIS JONES, 

60% and Media Streets, . .. PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES orecnkey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY }) LOWIN PRICE 


Jarrard Needle Works, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


and _ Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 


The CRAWFORD 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machine of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & 8ON, 
NASHUA, NL FE. 
Established 1868. 
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MILL EQUIPMENT 





TRY OUR “SUPERIOR”. OR 


SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 


rket. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 


AMSTERDANM, - N. Vv 


ORION TREAT 


CTURER OF 


Screw Riveted Balmoral and Double Rib 
NEED mr oe Ss 


(Patented May 6, 18 


All Work Guaranteed. MANCHESTER GREEN, CONN. 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR N EEDLE CO., 
RINGTON, 


CONN. 
The Largest Ma i ares r. Machine Needles in the 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 
Lens Menting. Fewer Seconds. 


Suton: Milled. ‘Rivet? 


gents 
a as Barker & Cc , Ltd., 12 W. 15th er Fe ork. 
ufac 


epelt s Co GS Arm St., Phila 
, cis¢ Cal 


.. Fs IVES co. 


Manufacturers of all kin 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
PAGE NEIEIDI. EI Co.., 


f[ANUFACTURERS O 


LATCH =e 


of all kinds. W sry 


SHICOPEE Mase. 


r A : L Ss 
Ag aes J. E. Ma. dhe a, 100 = ty-second Street, Chicago, 
Surheer & He ae ay lox i Street, New York Ja 
Taylor. 835 seb | Stree By) IW hia, P 


Naliaiichaets canes Co. 


418 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


Neale and Supplies I or nt Knitting Mills 


Agents for Ex SIOR NEEDLE CO TIONAL NEEDLE Cx 


Che Continental Datch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market 
RIVETS GUARANTEED. Samples on application. SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY 
{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, - - - NEW YORK. 
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rl MIcCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH co. 


YORK, PA. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


The High Speed, Power, 
Efficiency and Durability 


of the 


IMPROVED NEW 
AMERICAN TURBINE 


ADAPT IT TO ALL CONDITIONS, 
Write for Catalog 18 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co. 


2 PAIRS OF IMPROVED NEW AMERICANS ON ONE SHAFT. Dayton, Ohio. 


SAMSON TURBINE 


AN EVEN and REGULAR SPEED under 
all CHANGES of LOAD is always desirable. 
This condition combined with a QUICK SPEED 
and HIGH EFFICIENCY makes a combina- 
tion hard to beat. The SAMSON maintains all 
these conditions under the most severe tests. 

Write Department A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U S.A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizonmtal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made 


. ” - Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 





Feb. MILL EQUIPMENT 


A Significant Fact. 


70% of our Self-Oiling Engines sold during 
the past three months have been purchased by con- 
cerns who have used Engines of the same 
tvpe before. 


Shali we send you descriptive matter? 


American Blower Company, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
New York Chicago London 


Meee 1 
Laas, 


There is but one “Cyclone” Dust A ang ra 
Collector—The Knickerbocker Tig Pot gence onca 
Cyclone. SS ns 


VELOCITY is the unit of MASSACHUSETTS we Co 


strength required to hold ma- 


aa] 


terial of given gravity sus- WALTHAM MASS. 
pended in the air current. 


VOLUIIE is the multiple of 
velocity units necessary to 


carry a given quantity of ma- ie - Brass, Aluminum and other 


terial. TH Trade, Time and Tool Checks, 
- ae a Numbering Machines, Time 
é : Stamps, Stencils, Inks, 
goo “VUUEG Grushes, Burning Brands, 
The Knickerbocker Co. = ok: ee a 
Jackson, Michigan. CPi oc N. STAFFORD CO. 
—<—— 67 Fulton St., New York. 
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“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wooi Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


—— 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 


Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 


Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Ete. 
Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 
Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stoc] 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 
We reclothe or furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new ¢ 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., ““"<2%2 sino, PHILADELPHIA, PA. U. S.A. | 





Butterick Trio 


The rate for advertising in The Delineator, The Designer, and the 
New Idea Woman’s Magazine is $7.12% per agate line —about 


S$ I1OO 


PER INCH 


— highest rate charged by any magazine of this class, but positively the 


Best VALUE in 
the whole field 
of Advertising 


lf you have an article that is, or should be, used in American 
Homes and bought by American women — talk it over with us. 
No other medium or list of mediums can possibly offer you such 
value as the combination of Delineator, Designer and New 
Idea magazines. The Butterick Trio is the largest, most effi- 
cient, single power for business promotion in the world. 


Forms for the MAY issues close MARCH 10. 


W. H. BLACK, Advertising Manager, 
First National Bank Bldg, Chicago. Butterick Bldg, New York. 


1600,00O homes 


are reached every month by the Butterick Trio—the cream of 
American consumers in all parts of the country. They are 
women who buy for families, and who buy at retail stores. In 
all a total of about 


ten millions of 
prosperous readers 





Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


CONE AND TUBE WINDERS 


Both Close and Open wind. 


Our Machines are in use in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Linen Mills. 


The FOSTER WIND CONE makes a Perfect Knitting Package. 


“Siroceo” Propeller Fans THE AMERICAN 
i NAPPING MAGHINE Co, 


Own the principal patents on Napping Machines, 
representing the latest French, English 
and American Patents. 


Machines on exhi- 
bition and samples 
napped at North 
Andover, or 


Williamstown, 
At equal speeds have 50% greater volu- 


metric capacity than other makes of Pro- 
peller Fans. For equal duties show 15% 
saving in power. 


Mass., on a PI hi- 
cation to any of the 
following offices 


° ° ° Davis & Furber Machine Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co., Builders and Selling Agents, North Andover, Mass. 


Geo. S, Harwood & Son, 53 State St., Boston 


22 Thames Street, New York. H. H. HEAP, Treasurer and General Manager 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


Hion PRESSURE 


VALVES «no FITTINGS 


“Walmanco” Pipe Flanges, 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
132] FEDERAL S’TREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





